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CLASSICAL GARDEN. 


TEVENAGE in itself has not any 
peculiarities that call for description. 

It is a large village, twenty-nine miles 
from London, on the great highway to 
the North, upon which most of its brick 
cottages and a few shops abut, some of 
them with scant gardens opening on the 
wide and undeviating street. It is easily 
recognized as a village that has been 
superannuated by the substitution of 
steam- for stage-coaches. The old-style 
taverns, of which there is an unusual 


number, have given up looking for cus- 
tomers, and the sign-boards swing aim- 
lessly with offers of entertainment, for 
which there is no demand, except in the 
small way of local topers. The spa- 
ciousness of the high street increases 
the feeling of vacancy which we derive 
from the contemplation of the neglected 
taverns and the cottages. Though the 
channel is wide, nothing flows through 
it. 
But one day last summer Stevenage 
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awoke to an occasion which was cele- 
brated with unusual pageantry. . It 
flung out its banners and built a tri- 
umphal arch of boughs and flowers. 
It clipped all the blossoms from its gar- 
dens to weave them into patriotic de- 
vices, and, when the decorations were 
complete, its most intimate acquaintance 
entering it unawares would scarcely have 
recognized it. All this was in honor of 
Lord Lytton on his return from India, 
where, as the queen’s viceroy, he had 
enjoyed the most splendid distinction it 
is in the power of the government to 
bestow, and from the dépét to Kneb- 
worth the welcome was continued in a 
spirit of genuine homage. The Lyttons 
are well known and well liked in the 
village, with which they have been con- 
nected since the time of Henry VII. 
Knebworth Hall is one of the most 
picturesque in England,—the ideal hall 
of a romance,—and, aside from its 
beauty and princely dimensions, it has 
an interest which all can appreciate as 
the home of the author of that brilliant 
series of novels, poems, and plays which 
began with “ Pelham” and ended with 


“The Parisians.” The late Lord Lytton. 
was not less attached to it than Scott was 


to Abbotsford, and most of his works 
were written in it. 

It stands in a magnificent park on the 
summit of a ridge, about three miles 
from the village, and the approach is 
by a narrow, winding lane grooved deep 
between the high hedgerows which lead 
up under an arch of foliage to the east- 
ern entrance. Knebworth literally means 
the “Estate of Knebba,” who was a 
Saxon chieftain, and the present build- 
ing occupies the site of a fortress which 
existed prior to the Norman invasion. 
Until comparatively recent years it form- 
ed a quadrangle, part of which was five 
hundred years old; but the previous oc- 
cupant to the late Lord Lytton (Mrs. 
Bulwer-Lytton) lived alone in the house, 
and, finding a source of gloom in its im- 
mense and unnecessary size, she had 
three sides of the quadrangle pulled 
down, retaining only the section built in 
Henry VII.’s time. This lady was a 
good deal of a utilitarian, if not a posi- 


tive -vandal. The demolition of the 
earlier parts was justifiable, perhaps, as 
they were in a ruinous condition, and 
the western side, which she preserved, 
was amply large and of the greatest 
beauty; but she whitewashed some of 
the oak wainscoting which centuries had 
been toning, and she sealed up a grand 
old fireplace with plaster which has only 
been picked out of the rich carving sur- 
rounding the hearth with much diffi- 
culty. Her successor, with reverential 
pride in his lineage, looked upon the 
house and its many associations with the 
greatest fondness, and the improvement 
and adornment of it engaged him con- 
stantly. 

Despite the curtailment, Knebworth 
is conspicuous for its size as it now 
stands. It faces the west with a long 
front of gray stone, the style of its 
architecture being the early Tudor, and 
from it spring at least a score of towers 
and gilded vanes, which break the sky- 
line and relieve it of any cumbrousness. 
The garden front is peculiarly elaborate, 
and covered with the profuse heraldry 
of the period, in arms, rebuses, and 
badges. A part of the cornice is em- 
battled, and part consists of an orna- 
mental balustrade of stone. The win- 
dows are all in stone mullions, most of 
them in stained glass with small panes. 
At the entrance front is a high square 
tower, with a flag-turret and a massive 
projecting porch. The centre of the 
garden front is crowned by a circular 
tower squared toward the base, with 
embayed windows. Over the door is the 
date 1499, with the initials of Robert 
Lytton. 

This Robert Lytton was the first lord 
of Knebworth bearing the name. He 
was of great note in his time, and fought 
at Bosworth with Henry VII., who 
made him Keeper of the Great Ward- 
robe, Under-Treasurer of the Court of: 
the Exchequer, a member of the Privy 
Council, and a Knight of the Bath. 
He held rich lordships in five counties, 
and when Knebworth became his pos- 
session he made it his principal resi- 
dence, enlarged the fortress which it 
included, and enriched the architecture 
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in the manner which the existing 
house exhibits. 

In the reign of Queen Anne the heir 
of the Lyttons died without issue, and 
the estates passed to a cousin on the 
maternal side. The great-granddaughter 
of this gentleman (the sole representa- 
tive of the Lyttons) married William 
Earle Bulwer, of Heydon Hall and 
Wood-Dalling, Norfolk, and was the 
mother of the late Lord Lytton. 

No sufficient memoir of the brilliant 


_ novelist has yet been written, and, be- 


yond the chronological facts concerning 
the publication of his works which may 
be found in biographical dictionaries, 
little is known of his life, though 
it was active and had many unusual 
elements of picturesqueness. Born in 
1805, he took his degree as Bachelor 
of Arts at Cambridge when he was seven- 
teem years old, and during his vacations 
he made long pedestrian excursions with 
a dog as his travelling companion,—an 
experience reflected in “ Kenelm Chil- 
lingly,” which is to some extent con- 
sciously autobiographical, and written in 
a reflective rather than a creative mood. 


When he was twenty-two he married, 
and a year later he offered “ Pel- 
ham”’ to a publisher, who did not show 
the proverbial obtuseness of his kind in 
considering the early work of embryotic 
genius, but accepted the novel imme- 
diately and soon afterward sent a check 
for five hundred pounds to the author. 
The outer and prickly boundary of lit- 
erature being cleared without the touch 
of a thorn, he entered the profession 
with a zeal which the pecuniary ease of 
his circumstances did not abate in the 
least, and “Pelham” was followed at 
intervals of about a year by “ The Dis- 
owned,” “‘ Devereux,” “ Paul Clifford,” 
and “Eugene Aram,” between which 
were a number of minor productions. 
Entering the House of Commons when 
twenty-six years old as member for St. 
Ives, he made the interests of literature 
his special plea, and at the same time 
strengthened his own connection with 
it by “The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
“Godolphin,” and “ England and the 
English,” the latter being a witty and 
satiric political study. He also edited 
the “ New Monthly Magazine.” 
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While spending a holiday in Rome, he 
began “ Rienzi,” and during the same 
vacation he conceived the idea of re- 
peopling the disentombed cities near 
Naples and making their ashy streets 
throb with life again. This was a sub- 
ject that naturally had many attractions 
for an imagination which, like his, was 
so nourished by scholarship that it could 
exercise itself in the field of history and 
archeology without being oppressed or 
embarrassed by the ponderousness of the 
surroundings, and he applied himself to 
it con amore, the fruition being in “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” Meanwhile, 
he had been advancing politically, and, 
having given up the representation of 
St. Ives for the larger borough of Lin- 
coln, he was offered a place in the min- 
istry of Lord Melbourne, which he de- 


clined, preferring to devote himself more 


fully to his favorite pursuit. He now 
produced “ Leila; or, The Siege of Gra- 
nada,” and “ Calderon, the Courtier,” 
after which came “ Ernest Maltravers”’ 
and its sequel, “ Alice.” He was ele- 
vated to a baronetcy on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s coronation in 1837, 
and in the same year he wrote “The 
Lady of Lyons,” taking two weeks for 
the work, and offering it when finished 
asa giftto Macready. “ Richelieu” was 
produced in 1839, as was “The Sea- 
Captain ;” but the author withdrew the 
latter at the close of the season and re- 
wrote it. Christened “The Rightful 
Heir,” it was acted twenty years after- 
ward. His greatest success on the stage 
was achieved by “ Money” in 1840; and 
in 1841 another novel, “Night and 
Morning,” was given to the publishers. 
_ Next in succession were “ Zanoni,” 
“The Last of the Barons,” and “ The 
New Timon,” that incisive satire which 
unfortunately embroiled him with Ten- 
nyson. Known until 1843 as Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer, in that year, by royal 
permission, he took the additional name 
of Lytton on succeeding to the Kneb- 
worth estate. He never wearied of his 
work. Between “ Lucretia” and “The 
Caxtons” were volumes of poems, fugi- 
tive pieces, and pamphlets. His indus- 
try and facility led to some amazing 


achievements. The fatigue, the de- 


spairing inability to continue any longer 
at the desk, which the most prolific and _ 


methodic of writers usually experience 
at some time or other, seems to have been 
unknown to him, and his extraordinary 
fluency can only be compared with that 
of the elder Dumas. He wrote the 
whole of “ Harold; or, The Last of the 
Saxons,” three volumes, in two weeks. 
His next novel, “‘ The Caxtons,” was fol- 
lowed by “ My Novel” and “ What Will 
He Do With It?” and “A Strange 
Story” was published in 1862. Among 
his other works may be mentioned “ The 
Lost Tales of Miletus,” and two comedies, 
“Walpole” and “ Not So Bad As We 
Seem.” He was elevated to the peeraye, 
as Baron Lytton of Knebworth, in 1866, 
and some time previously had held a seat 
in the cabinet of Lord Derby as Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. His 
constant mental labor left no visible 
mark upon him: when sixty-seven years 
old he appeared like a strong middle- 
aged man; but he died suddenly at 
Torquay, Devonshire, on the 18th of 
January, 1873, and was buried, a few 
yards beyond the Poets’ Corner, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

At the time of his death he was re- 
vising the “ proofs” of “ Kenelm Chil- 
lingly,” and he left among his unpub- 
lished manuscripts “ The Parisians,” and 
a five-act play in blank verse, which was 
put into the hands of a London manager 
by his son a few months ago. His 
two posthumous novels are, perhaps, 
his masterpieces. The first, as we 
have said, contains many passages which 
are faintly disguised transcriptions of 
personal experiences, and both indicate 
his genius at the highest point of ma- 
turity in style and thought. His work 
showed a gradual increase of power. 
The imaginative faculty is juvenile, and 
is more lustrous in the earlier than in the 
later books of most writers of fiction. 
It is not absolutely forfeited with age, 
but its vividness is impaired, and as it 
wanes the novelist has to seek a substi- 
tute for its illumination in his culture, 
in his power of perception and analysis. 
The late George Henry Lewes has pointed 
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out at what a loss Dickens found him- 
self when his imagination suffered that 
. diminution which is bound to come, 
while the brain itself may still be un- 
jaded and capable of surpassing its pre- 
vious efforts. But, like George Eliot, 
the difference between whose “ Adam 
Bede” and “ Middlemarch” illustrates 
exactly what we mean, Lord Lytton 
made up for the reduction of the imagi- 
native faculty with advancing years by 
the cultivation of his more purely intel- 
lectual powers and by fertilizing his 
observation with the copious resources 
of scholarship. 

This is digressing from our purpose, 
however; and we must rejoin the reader 
where we left him, at the central door 
in the west front of Knebworth. An 
ornamental terrace extends along the 


whole length of the front, which is per- 
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haps not less than one hundred and 
sixty feet, and before it is the garden, 
which is unusually large and laid out 
with great luxuriousness. Vases and 
statues line the firm gravel walks be- 
tween the beds of flowers, which are 
more brilliant in color than Persian rugs, 
and in contrast to these the dome-shaped 
Wellingtonias lift up their smooth walls 
of dusky foliage. One is struck by the 
imaginativeness of many of the arrange- 
ments. Thus, one path leads us into a 
sequestered coppice of laurel, pruned. 
and trimmed in the most exact fashion, 
with a smooth floor and a music-stand. 
This is used as a sylvan ball-room in 
summer ; and out of it we pass into the 
fernery, situated in a ruinous part of the 
former moat, where there is a cloistral 
privacy in the high noon of the sunniest 
day. Another path brings us into a 


SOUTH VIEW OF FRONT. 


plantation within which is a small 
- Grecian temple; and there is a special 
enclosure of the Quaker-like box, with 
its air of irreproachable decorum. A 
narrow avenue winds off into a maze 


which is bewildering in its labyrinths, 
with busts of heathen divinities against 
the outer wall, and passing thence we 
enter the Garden of Horace, by a pond, 
with alcoves of vegetation, within which 
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it is always calm. Here is a bust of 
Horace; and another path confronts us 
with old Pan in antique marble, the fit 
deity of these verdant cloisters ; beyond 
which again is a wall of carefully-trim- 
med yews, with busts of Horace, Mz- 
cenas, and Virgil. Coming out of the 
darkness of some old pollards, which are 
so dense that caves have been formed 
in them, we enter a large flower-gar- 
den, bounded by a trellis in crescent 
shape, within which the late Lord Lytton 
erected a shaft of polished granite to the 
memory of his mother. He was a man 
of strong affections, and the dog which 
was his devoted companion is buried in 
a quiet corner of the garden, with a com- 
memorative pedestal over the spot. Be- 
yond the open flower-beds in front of the 
terrace the garden is divided into cham- 
bers of shrubbery, each chamber with 
some distinct characteristic, and through 
the partition-walls are occasional circular 
openings, which reveal the larger beauty 
of the park beyond. 

The park is not in this instance a 
fanciful appellation bestowed on a few 
acres. It is a genuine thing, a spacious 
domain, with majestic avenues of chest- 
nuts that are almost equal to those at 
Hampton Court, and massive oaks 
whereon the mistletoe flourishes like 
a dwarf tree itself, and in the russet 
bracken there are many deer, that stare 
shyly, but without precipitate alarm, at 
any intruder. To the north of the 
house is a lake, on the farther side of 
which is a fishing-cottage, built in the 
old English style of panels in dark wood 
enclosing plaster- work. This cottage, 
behind which is a wood, is partly sheltered 


by some Scotch firs planted when Charles 


II. was restored to the throne of Eng- 
land, and it contains three rooms, one of 
which was used by the late lord when he 
desired complete privacy for his literary 
work. 

One of the finest of the chestnut ave- 
nues leads us back toward the house, a 
little distance to the east of which are the 
mausoleum built by Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton, 
and the church of Knebworth, where 
there are some very beautiful and costly 
marble monuments to several of the Lyt- 


tons, surmounted by faded banners and 
the crested helmets of some of the 
line. 
In our inspection of the park and 

den we can see the reflection of an 
opulent disposition leaning to a florid 
and even demonstrative sort of beauty, 
and in the house there are innumerable evi- 
dences of a passionate fondness for feudal 
and hereditary splendors. The shadows 
of past centuries are visible in medizeval 
tapestries; pale gleams are irradiated 
from the suits of armor placed along the 
wainscoting ; heraldic devices are em- 
blazoned on the ceilings, and also in the 
windows, which impart their hues to the 
soft light; banners, showing the wear 
and tear of many battles, testify to 
knightly prowess; and yet, while much 
of the furniture and decoration is archaic, 
the effect is not museum-like, but one of 
warmth and luxury. The antiquities are 
supplemented by a profusion of bric-d- 
brac and many objects which at once 
remind us of “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii” and “ Zanoni.” Among the ob- 
jects in the entrance-hall are an old steel 
cross-bow and rapiers of the Elizabethan 
period, which were presented to the late 
Lord Lytton by William Harrison Ains- 
worth, breastplates and back-pieces used 
in the civil wars, and a Crusader’s chain- 
mail and helmet, with two large double- 
handed swords. Thence we pass, through 
a screen draped with Venetian hangings 
of the seventeenth century, into the ban- 
queting-hall, an apartment of magnificent 
dimensions, and one of the finest in the 
house. The ceiling is of the date of 
Henry VII., having been part of the © 
original building, and beneath it are hung 
those banners which record the battles in 
which the Lyttons have borne arms, from 
Hastings to Alma. On the frieze is a 
quaint inscription : 

Read the rede of this Roof-tree. 

Here be Trust Safe; Opinion Free ; 

Knightly right hand, Christian Knee; 

Worth in all, Wit in some; 

Laughter open, Slander dumb. 


Hearth where rooted friendships grow, 
Safe as altar even to foe. 

And the sparks that upward go 

When the hearth-flame dies below. 

If thy sap in these may be, 

Fear no winter, old Roof-tree. 
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The chimney-piece is of 
massive oak, with two brass 
dogs of Henry VII.’s time, 
and it was this fine piece of 
work —designed by Inigo 
Jones—that Mrs. Bulwer- 
Lytton sealed up in the 
alterations which she made. 
The carving of the wainscot 
and the entrance are elabo- 
rate, and the ceiling is di- 
vided into panels by heavy 
mouldings, within which are 
various coats of arms. There 
are suits of armor of the 
reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII.; helmets and 
breastplates of the date of 
Elizabeth and Charles I.; 
a curious Moorish shield; 
and the portrait of Antonio 
Cavalieri, a noble Venetian 
whose daughter married into 
the Lytton family. The 
hall is scarcely less than 
fifty feet high, and about 
the same length. Over the 
entrance is the music-gal- 
lery, with a balustrade of 
carved oak and an old wil- 
de-boeuf. There are some 
old pictures of no particu- 
lar interest up here, and 
hanging from the balustrade 
is the magnificent banner 
sent by Queen Victoria to 
the present Earl of Lytton 
when she was proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

The career of this gentle- 
man has been one of bril- 
liant success. He was his 
father’s only son, and the 

affection which existed be- 
tween them was of singular 
and poetic fervor. Born 
in 1831, he was educated 
at Harrow and at Bonn, 
and when under eighteen 
years of age he entered the 
diplomatic service, having 
been appointed an attaché 
at Washington, where his 

uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
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afterward Lord Dalling and Bulwer, was 
minister. Afterward he held _posi- 
tions in the legations at Florence, Paris, 
The Hague, St. Petersburg, and Con- 
stantinople,—an unusually comprehen- 
sive experience, which was followed by 
his appointment to posts at Belgrade, Vi- 
enna, and Lisbon. He inherited some 
literary ability from his father, which 
has found expression in many essays, 
stories, and poems, the chief of which 
have recently been collected in six sub- 
stantial volumes; and under the nom de 
plume of “ Owen Meredith” he has issued 


MAUSOLEUM. 


at least one book which has secured a 
universal welcome. ‘“ Lucille” has an 
enviable place in companionship with 
blue-and-gold editions of Longfellow and 
Whittier in the parlors of many Ameri- 
can homes and on the private book- 
shelves in many sentimental young 
ladies’ boudoirs. His literature has 
been but the recreation of a refined and 
cultivated nature, however, and his des- 


tiny has been political. The picturesque 


and imaginative government of Lord 


Beaconsfield found a warm adherent in — 


him,-and between him and the Conser- 
vative leader there existed a great and 
intimate friendship, which was distin- 
guished in 1876 by his appointment to 
the position of Governor-General of India. 
As we have said, this is the most splen- 
did gift the crown has to offer its favor- 
ite, and it entails all the magnificence, 
all the authority, all the exaltation, of 
the crown itself. The Government 
House at Calcutta is a palace in a city of 
palaces, and the style and manner of the 
viceroy’s life accord with 

the eminence of his posi- 

tion. When he appears in 

the streets it is with all the 

insignia of state and with 

an equipage and body-guard 

worthy of the deputy of the 

queen. Imbued with the 

hereditary spirit of aris- 

tocracy, lineally connected 

with both the Tudors and 

the Plantagenets, Lord 

f Lytton, we need not say, 
appreciated the spectacular 
opportunities of the ap- 


pointment and did not . 


= suffer them to go by un- 

* used under his adminis- 

tration. His predecessor 

had done little to adorn 

the Government House, 

and had limited the display 

incidental to the office as 

far as possible. But with 

the advent of Lord Lyt- 

ton the building assumed 

new splendors and glowed 

with rich lights and bril- 

liant colors. It became as 

much the mirror of the tastes and 
character of the author of “ Lucille” 
as Knebworth is the mirror of the 
mind of the author of “The Cax- 
tons.” Where vacant spaces existed 
on the floors, walls, and ceilings, he put 
handsome pier-glasses, chandeliers, flow- 
ers, vases, pictures, and a profusion of 
sesthetic appliances. His entertainments 
were princely in their generosity: the 
capacity of the position for social and 
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political grandeur was fully utilized. As 
to the success of his administration it is 
‘not our purpose to speak. His tenure 
of the office ended with the defeat of the 
Conservatives last year, and before re- 
signing office Lord Beaconsfield caused 
him to be created Earl of Lytton. 
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The fondness for display which he 
has revealed is an hereditary instinct 
shared by him with his father, an out- 
come, in some measure, of a literary sen- 
suousness to color, and unassociated with 
any self-conscious ostentation or pompos- 
ity of character. It would be difficult, . 


PICTURE-GALLERY. 


indeed, to find a better example of the 
extreme unaffectedness of modern Eng- 
lishmen than “Owen Meredith.” e 
speaks in a pure accent, without any 
“throatiness” or drawl, and his manner 
has a charming simplicity and urbanity. 
A very brief acquaintance with him is 
sufficient to show that he has the discre- 
tion of the diplomat, the sympathetic 
delicacy of the poet, the catholicity of 
the man of the world, and the ease and 
dignity of the man of society. A quiet 
humorousness, occasionally edged with a 
touch of satire and cynicism, character- 
izes his conversation; but he is a man 
of deep and sincere feelings, which are 
sometimes expressed with an amusing 
bluntness of epithet. When showing 


us through one of the principal apart- 
ments, he pointed to a picture: “There 
is that brute Rousseau. There was also 
a picture of Robespierre,’ he added ; 
“but I couldn’t stand that, and I had it 
taken away.” 

With the greatest courtesy the earl 
himself acted as our cicerone at Kneb- 
worth ; and we shall gratefully remember 
the kindness he showed in endeavoring 
to indicate to us those objects which he 
considered would be of the most interest 
to us. 

In personal appearance he bears a 
marked resemblance to the pictures of 
his father,—the same long face, dark- 
complexioned, with sad-looking eyes, a 
full straight beard, and a prominent 
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aquiline nose. He is firmly built, but 
rather below than above medium height, 
and not of a massive frame. That he is 
nearly fifty years of age scarcely seems 
credible: a reasonable guess would put 
his age at about forty. 

At the western end of the entrance- 
hall is the library, well stocked with 
books, each of which has the enhanced 
value of having done the late lord some 
service; and among the other objects in 
the same room are two bronze candela- 
bra, inlaid with silver, which were dug 
up in Apulia on the site of the palace 
of Joan, Queen of Naples, and are about 
seventeen hundred years old. The dec- 
orations of the library are of the reign 
of Henry VII., and the shields in the 
windows contain the arms of the families 
connected with Sir Rowland de Lytton, 
—the Weylands, the Burnavilles, and 
the Strattons. A mere enumeration of 
the articles in the different apartments 
would scarcely be interesting unless ac- 
companied by some description ; and that 
description, so numerous and varied are 
they, would exceed the limits of our 
space. The antique and the modern, 
bric-a-brac, ceramics, tapestries, bronzes, 
mosaics, wondrously carved and inlaid 
cabinets, things that are heirlooms in 
the family and objects that have been 
accumulated by the earl and his father 
in their travels ; the souvenirs of many 
countries and many courts; two whitened 
skulls brought by the author of “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” from the en- 
tombed city, shining like ivory under a 
glass case, whereon the writer has put a 
rhymed inscription ; marvellously delicate 
toys brought from the interior of India, 
one of which is a clock without any vis- 
ible mechanism, the fingers recording 
the hours on a transparent glass dial 
poised on a glass tube; the gifts of 
princes ; curiosities of modern manufac- 
ture, and choice examples of old, crowd 
every room and embarrass the attention 
with unsystematized variety. 

From the library we enter another 
magnificent apartment, scarcely inferior 
in proportions to the banqueting-hall. 
It is nearly seventy feet long, warmed 
by two great fireplaces, in which the logs 


burn cheerily on the brass andirons, and 
it looks out on the terrace and the gar- 
den. The walls are hung with gilt 
leather, over which are two series of 
paintings of characters in English and 
French history and several representa- 
tives of the Lyttons. In one dark and 
gloomy canvas peers a pale-faced young 
man with a high forehead and far-look- 
ing eyes. It is Shakespeare at the age 
of thirty. The characteristic features of 
Voltaire are visible in another, and the 
licentious Duc de Richelieu, who fig- 
ures in one or two opéra-bouffes, in an- 
other. There are also portraits of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Francis I., Galileo, Mary 
Stuart, Queen Elizabeth, Andrew Mar- 
vell, and Algernon Sidney. 

The Lyttons themselves are numer- 
ous, and about each portrait there is 
so much of legend that history must 
seem curiously personal to the living de- 
scendants. One picture is of a family 
group,—a rather shy-looking knight, and 
a preponderating lady with pink cheeks, an 
ample bosom, and a manner of complacent 
self-confidence, surrounded by several chil- 
dren. The story is that the knight was 
bent upon some foolish expedition from 
which his lady vainly endeavored to 
dissuade him. He was impressionable, 
chivalrous, and attached to his king, who 
was to benefit by the proposed expedi- 
tion. The chances were so wholly against 
success in her judgment, however, that, 
finding her caressing persuasion unavail- 
ing, she resorted to strategy, and induced 
him to enter a cell on some disingenuous 
pretext or other, and there she locked 
him up until the danger was past. 
Needless to say, the expedition proved 
a most disastrous failure, which would 
have involved the knight's life and 
estate, and that he had occasion to thank 
Providence for a wife who was wise 
as well as comely. 

The room in which the late Lord 
Lytton wrote most of his works, and 
which is still used as a study by his 
son, is at the extreme southern end of 
the western front, overlooking the gar- 
den, and approachable from the long 
hall containing the pictures just de- 


scribed. Here the novelist shut him- 
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self in for several hours cach day, for- 
bidding any one to disturb him between 
ten and one o'clock, when he discon- 
tinued his work for the day. He usually 
spent the afternoon in sauntering about 
the grounds, driving, or fishing, and 
when the family were alone he lighted 
his hookah in the evenings and chatted 
with them. It is not easy to reconcile 
this picture of indolence with his ex- 
traordinary productiveness. He wrote 
altogether two hundred volumes, and 
yet he limited his desk-work to three 
hours a day. But the mind was never 
still : it was always observant, always read- 
ing, and always assimilating. He him- 
self has said, ‘A brain habitually active 
will not be ordered to rest. It is not 


like the inanimate glebe of a farm, 
which, when exhausted, you restore by 
the simple precept. ‘Lie fallow.’ A 
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mind once cultivated will not lie fallow 
for half an hour. . . . A man of genius 
is inexhaustible only in proportion as he 
is always nourishing his genius, both in 
mind and body. When nourishment 
ceases, vitality fails. To sail around 


‘the world, you must put in many har- 


bors. The wider your range of thought, 
the greater your chance and your choice 
of original combinations. He who is 
always observant will always be vari- 
ous.” Admitting some truth in this, it 
is in some points obviously fallacious, 
and we see intellects not inferior to his 
languishing and crying for release from 
the necessity of literary labor. The 
simple fact of necessity is a delaying 
and paralyzing influence with many 
authors: it was to a great extent 
with Thackeray, and in a less degree 
with Dickens. It always is with the 


= 
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majority. Bulwer-Lytton never knew 
the distracting urgency of an empty 
purse, nor how great a laggard it makes 
the man who desires to be most indus- 
trious. But, this aside, the crisp sen- 


tences we have quoted do not take into 
account the exhaustibility of the imagi- 
native faculty, nor do they recognize that . 
once drained the precious vessel cannot 
be refilled. Genius is impossible with- 
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out imagination, and though scholarship 
and industry may prove fertilizing and 
expansive to the subtle and purely cre- 
ative quality of mind, they cannot fully 
take its place. Bulwer-Lytton’s facility 
was principally due to his power of ab- 
sorption and assimilation. 

A door from the long room leads us 
to the grand staircase, which is of great 
beauty and size, with massively carved 
oak balusters, statuary, armor, and 
paintings. It is double, wide, and high. 
The shields in the windows represent the 
descent of Ruth, Lady Lytton, from 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV., and from Isabella Nev- 
ille, the daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick. The portraits include Charles V. 
of France, Prince Henry, brother of 
Charles I., and Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton by Von Holst. At the head of 
the stairs is a small anteroom well filled 
with pictures and objects of virti, the 
walls of which are covered with old Ve- 
netian leather and a wainscot picturing 
the cardinal virtues. There is a portrait 
of Queen Victoria here, given by Her 
Majesty to the late Lord Lytton, and 
also one of Lord Beaconsfield, painted 
for the present earl, who rather gleefully 
told us that he had had another one 
placed in the Government House at Cal- 
cutta, the first of a prime minister to 
appear there. Beyond the anteroom is 
the small western drawing-room, which 
contains a wainscot similar to that in 
the anteroom, representing subjects in 
sacred history. The walls are covered 
with gleaming bugle tapestry from the 
palace of the Medici at Florence; and 
among other things there is a fine Rem- 
brandt, and a large Italian tortoise-shell 
cabinet inlaid with silver. 

Knebworth does not contain many 
notable pictures, but the best of them 
are in the large drawing-room or pres- 
ence-chamber, where there is a Magda- 
len, of rare delicacy and finish, by 
Gallego; a dancing scene, by Lancret, 
which is generally considered to be this 
painter’s masterpiece ; a portrait of Carlo 
Dolce’s daughter, by Carlo Dolce; a 
Virgin and Child, by Albert Diirer; 
Cupids, by Charles Le Brun; the Flight 


into Egypt, by Nicholas Poussin; a 
Marie de Médicis, by Tintoretto; and 
a battle-piece, by Wouvermans. There 
are also several fine pieces of' statuary,— 
a head of Flora, by Gibson, a Shep- 
herd’s Boy, by Thorwaldsen, and Pe- 
trarch’s Laura, by Canova. In the 
stained-glass window is a full-length 
portrait of Henry: VII., with the fol- 
lowing inscription: “‘ King Henry VII., 
to whose blood are akin the heirs of Sir 
Robert de Lytton, Privy Councillor and 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe: first 
by Margaret Beauchamp, from whom 
descended Annie St. John, wife of Sir 
Rowland Lytton; secondly, by Anne, 
sister of Sir Owen Tudor, and wife of 
Sir William Norreys, from whom de- 
scended William Norreys Lytton.” The 
shields on the other windows represent 
the alliances of the Norreyses with the 
Grosvenors, the Stanleys, the Duttons, 
and the Warburtons of Arley. 

This noble apartment presents an ex- 
ceedingly rich appearance, of the florid 
modern Gothic, and, like all the rooms 
at Knebworth, it is cheerful despite the 
massiveness of ornamentation and the 
abundance of space. The ceiling is 
divided into forty-four panels, each 
filled with the brilliant colors of an ar- 
morial quartering, and the frieze below 
it depicts the arms of the families 
through which the late Mrs. Bulwer- 
Lytton derived her descent from Ed- 
ward III. and Cadwallader, the last 
British king. The drawing-room has 
always been the principal repository of 
the family bric-d-brac, and it is over- 
crowded with valuable bronzes, ceramics, 
and curios, which have been largely in- 
creased by the Indian collection of the 
present earl. One or two thiu;s may 
be mentioned: two exquisitely carved 
cabinets of the time cf Henry VIL, a 
table of ivory and ebony m the centre 
of the room, several chairs and sofas 
covered with Genoese gold cloth, some 
ivory-and-gold chairs which belonged to 
Tippoo Saib and were presented by the 
Marquis of Hastings to Queen Char- 
lotte, and two Sévres vases which were 
in possession of the Empress Josephine 
at Malmaison. Perhaps of all others 
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the most interesting article is a hand- | partly opened, so that they fall obliquely, 
some volume lying on the centre-table. | a water-color landscape appears on them. 
When it is closed, the edges seem to be | This volume contains Byron’s poems, with 
blank or merely speckled: but when it is | an autographic inscription by the poet 
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to the Countess of Blessington, who gave 
the book to the late Lord Lytton. 

The other rooms in the house are 
bed-chambers, and are warm- 
3 decorated and sumptuously furnished. 

ne of the handsomest is Queen Eliza- 
beth’s room, with a magnificently carved 
mantel-piece and bed, the canopy of 
which is supported by two large carved 
figures. The bedstead and the furni- 
ture are of the time of Elizabeth; and 
the queen herself once slept here when 
on a visit to Sir Rowland Lytton, who 
was commander of the forces of Essex 
and Herts. 


Knebworth is a charming example of 
the English gentleman’s country home. 
It stands out in the landscape with sin- 
gular picturesqueness, and in-doors there 
is a pervasive spirit of hospitality and 
simple domestic life which relieves the 
historic appointments of their legend- 
ary sombreness. One feels that the 
ghosts of this old house are all kindly, 
that no sinister apparition breaks on the 
midnight peace of the inheritors, and 
that the Lyttons have not misused their 
opportunities, but have lived to fortify 
the honor of their house. 

Wiiiam H. RIpEina. 
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CURIOSITIES. 


IV.—MORE ABOUT OUR FOUR-HANDED RELATIVES. 


(j= nearest relatives in the large 
family of the animal kingdom are 
undoubtedly the frugivorous four-hand- 


ers, with some of their nocturnal con- 


geners, but it would be difficult to 
classify the Quadrumana after the de- 
gree of that relationship: no naturalist 
could name the most man-like ape. It 
is a reticulated, rather than a gradu- 
ated, system of affinity, as Carl Vogt ex- 
presses it: the type of the human form is 
a centre from which the connecting lines 
diverge in various directions. To every 
supposed characteristic of our physical 
structure some genus or other of the 
multiform family has been found to ex- 
hibit a parallel; only the combination 
of these attributes distinguishes man 
from all monkeys. 

The Latin word simia is derived from 
simus (flat-nosed), and Atlian considered 
the prominence of the human nose as a 
prerogative of our species ; but Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles discovered a nose-ape, the 
Bornean representative of the genus 
Semnopithecus, a big, long-tailed brute 
with a truly Roman proboscis and the 
narrow nostrils of the Caucasian race. 
In proportion to his size the white- 
handed capuchin-monkey of Western 
Guiana has a higher forehead than the 
two-legged inhabitants of his native 
woods; and the anatomist Camper dem- 
onstrated that with respect to the 
length of the tail-bones immortal man 
forms the connecting link between the 
lower apes and the orangs. The Arabs 
who question the human pedigree of the 
beardless Ethiopian would have to hail 
the wanderoo as a man and brother; 
and the male orang-outang, too, can 
boast of a chin-tuft that would do credit 
to a modern senator. With the excep- 
tion of her expressive eyes, the face of 
the female orang is the most outrageous 
caricature of the Medicean paragon ; 


* man-like lineaments are, indeed, by no 


means a characteristic of the higher apes, 


and in that respect, at least, some of the 
macaques and Colobi would perhaps be 
the true anthropoids; but even the gro- 
tesque physiognomies of the South- 
American flat-noses are always redeemed 
by some strikingly human feature. The 
skinny spider-monkey has a mignon 
mouth and delicate white teeth, the lit- 
tle marmoset parts its hair in the middle, 
and the red howler (Mycetes ursinus) 
has the ear of a Spanish maya,—every 
fold, every dimple of the rim, a perfect 
fac-simile of the corresponding parts of 
the human auricle. 

A similar analogy surprises the ob- 
server of certain gestures and tricks that 
distinguish our four-handed cousins from 
all lower animals. It is an innate habit 
of the Siamese gibbon to screen his eyes 
with the palm of his hand when looking 
at some distant object. Children in such 
an attitude often lean forward, and so 
does the gibbon,—as if a difference of 
three or four inches would avail him at 
a distance of a mile. Monkeys never 
grin without a twinkling movement of 
their eyelids. That might be caused by 
an interaction of the facial muscles; but 
what makes them avert their eyes if they 
pout, and stretch out their open hands if 
they surrender at discretion? Or why does 
the Rhesus monkey clutch his ears when 
he expects a hard blow? Does instinct 
teach him what his science has taught 


the anatomist,—viz., that the zygomatic ~ 


arch is the weakest part of the skull ? Or 
is it a result of educational influences, 
since the female of the same species 
is very apt to enforce her maternal au- 
thority by striking arguments? Pecu- 
liarities of structure may partly account 
for the singular tricks of certain species 
of monkeys. One of my acquaintances 
has caged a spaniel with a little long- 
fingered macaque, and at meal-times the 
monkey often resorts to a favorite strat- 
agem.of small boys in their scuffles with 
a bigger playmate, by looking sideways 
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and keeping his hand rather out of sight 
when he is going to make a sudden grab. 
The dog knows that trick, and is all 
suspicion; but his twenty sharp teeth 
cannot compete with the twenty fingers 
of his little rival. Next to the eye, the 
prehensile hand is, in- 


deed, the organic mas- ae ty 


terpiece of the Creator. 
But stranger than 
the most fearfully-won- 
derful organism is the 
human mind, that mys- 
terious medley of con- 
flicting propensities, as 
Schopenhauer calls it; 
and the mental charac- 
teristics of our Darwin- 
ian relatives exhibit a 
not less wonderful di- 
versity. The sundry 
breeds of our domestic 
dog differ considerably 
in talents and disposi- 
tion; but that differ- | 
ence almost disappears 
before the character- 
contrasts of the various 
four-handers. The 
above-mentioned red 
howler of the Orinoco 
Valley is all but un- 
tamable, a most spite- | 
ful, morose, and repul- @ 
sive brute; but his 4 
countryman the coaita * 
or black spider-monkey 
is more absurdly affec- 
tionate than the fondest lap-dog. “Solitary 
confinement almost breaks his heart ; re- 
stored to liberty, he lavishes his embraces 
alike on friend and foe, and, faute de 
meus, will hug an old tom-cat for hours 
together. Spurzheim’s nomenclature has 
no word for that peculiar propensity ; 
it has nothing to do with amativeness, 
nor is it “ friendship,” for it can dispense 
with reciprocation : it is rather an excess 
of affectionate confidence in the abstract, 
combined with a total want of resent- 
ment, for fear itself will not prevent 


- the coaita from pressing his endearments 


upon an ill-tempered keeper. 
A very different kind of confidence is 
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that of the chacma baboon, who enters 
the fields of the Namaqua Hottentots 
in broad daylight and often before the 
eyes of their fraus and children. After 
stuffing his cheek-pouches, he retreats, 
but leisurely and slowly, well knowing 
that no dog will dare to encounter 
him in the open fields. His eye- 
teeth are three inches long, 
and as sharp as: those of 
a panther, but he rarely 
makes use of them ; he re- 
_ lies on his arms, on the 
grasping and wrenching 

power of his su- 
perhuman fists. 
The orang-ou- 


MARTYRS TO FREE INQUIRY. 


tang resembles him in this respect, but 
the orang never fights as long as he can 
possibly escape; the chacma yields to 
nothing but fire-arms, and finishes his 
meal in the presence of a troop of yell- 
ing children and yelping curs with the 
leonine calmness of a mastiff among a 
swarm of Skye terriers. 

His intrepidity seems to refute the 
favorite argument of the anti-vegetari- 
ans, for the chacma subsists on berries, 
roots, and field-fruits; but with the 
same diet, and, in regard to its climate 
at least, a very similar habitat, the white- 
faced capuchin ( Cebus leucomeros) is 
relatively and absolutely the greatest 
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coward in creation: the mere sight of 
an unknown object is enough to frighten 
him into a fit of extravagant jumps and 
contortions. Cowardice is hardly the 
right word: if his conduct in captivity 
can be accepted as a criterion of his 
mental constitution, the Cebus seems to 
pass his life in a delirium of abject ter- 
ror with rare and short self-possessed 
intervals. The screams that accompany 
his fits of trepidation make him a rather 
undesirable pet, for the constant exercise 
of his vocal apparatus has developed 
that organ to a degree out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the little alarmist. 
Frederick Gerstaecker, who shipped a 
boxful of these creatures on a Hamburg 
steamer, had to spend all his loose cash 
in trinkgeld to save his protégés from 
being kicked overboard by the exas- 
perated crew. But, according to Mon- 
taigne, poltroonery is merely a sign of 
unusual foresight; and, if this be true, 


the providential faculties of the capuchin | 


must amount almost to clairvoyance. 

In his lucid moods the Cebus is, on 
the whole, an inoffensive chap; and it 
would, indeed, be a mistake to suppose 
that all monkeys are naturally mischiev- 
ous. The little Tamarin (Midas ro- 
salia) handles its playthings more care- 
fully than most children, and the 
females, especially, seem almost afraid 
to stir without their keeper’s permis- 
sion. Gratuitous destructiveness is 
rather a distinctive trait of the African 

uadrumana, and their representative in 
this respect is perhaps the Cercopithecus 
Maurus, the Moor-monkey, or monasso, 
as they call him in Spain, a fellow who 
seems to consecrate his temporal exist- 
ence to mischief with an undivided and 
disinterested devotion. This Maurus 
and his cousin the rock-baboon are the 
terror of the Algerian farmer; but the 
baboon contents himself with filling his 
belly, while the other tears off twenty 
ears of corn for one he eats, and often 
enters a fig-garden for the exclusive 
panet of stripping the trees of their 
eaves and unripe fruit. In captivity he 
cannot be trusted even with a leather 
jacket, and, finding nothing else to spoil, 
does not hesitate to exercise his talent 
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upon his younger relatives, to the det- 
riment of their woolly fur. Still, his 
intelligence and restless activity make 
him a prime favorite with the fun-loving 
Spanish sailors, and in the Andalusian 
seaports every larger household has a 
monasso or two,—monos de cadenu, 
“ chain-monkeys,” as the dealers‘ call 
them, a Moor-monkey and a cadena 
being as necessary concomitants in civil- 
ized regions as a king and a constitu- 
tion. A rupture of the concatenation 
creates an alarm as if the chained beast 
of the Apocalypse had broken loose, and 
if an unchained monasso gets a five- 
minutes’ chance at a kitchen or a parlor 
he can be relied upon to commit all the 


havoc a creature of his strength could 


possibly execute in five times sixty sec- 
onds: an instinct bordering on inspira- 
tion seems to tell him at the first. glance 
where and how to perpetrate the great- 
est amount of actual damage in the 
shortest possible time. In a harbor- 
hotel of Cartagena I saw a mono whose 
terpsichorean talents had made him a 
more than local celebrity. He could 
dance the Moorish zameca, besides the 
bolero and fandango, and was sometimes 
released at the request of his admirers, 
who pitied his constant collisions with 
the lock of his drag-chain ; but on such 
occasions the landlady used to charge 
a real extra, for even her presence 
did not prevent the mono from in- 
dulging his ruling passion. Under pre- 
text of returning the caresses of his 
visitors, he managed to abstract their 
buttons, upset a flower-pot or two, or 
interrupted his performances ‘to make 
a grab at a litter of poodle puppies on 
the veranda. His scar-covered skull 
proved that the lot of the transgressor 
is hard; but the depilated condition of 
his neck was owing toa peculiar trick of 
his, as the posadera explained it. He 
would hug a post near his couch under 
the veranda, and, stretching his head 
back and his tongue out, would twist 
his neck to and fro, as if in the agonies 
of strangulation. During a temporary 
absence of their mother he once suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the children by these 
symptoms of distress: they loosened his 
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chain-strap an inch or two, but happily 
took the precaution to shut the house- 
door and the cellar-gate. But they 
had forgotten the poultry-house; and 
when the lady returned in the even- 
ing her sixteen hens had been converted 
into Platonic homunculi,—“ bipeds with- 


‘out feathers and without the power of 


volitation.” On another occasion he 
came near setting the house on fire by 
drenching the cat with the contents of 
a large kitchen-lamp. Still, after trying 
sundry other four-handers, the lady de- 


gence, we certainly cannot ascribe it to 
instinct. The instinctive faculties of 
animals are limited in the nature of their 
purpose,—working in a certain direction 
with a perfect adaptation of means to 
end, but narrowly objective,—while the 
subjective capacity of our four-handed 
relatives is convertible and pervertible to 
all possible good, bad, and frivolous pur- 

: a monkey’s mental process sub- 
serves the intents of his individual ca- 


. price rather than the interests of the 


species. On my last visit to Antwerp I 

bought a young Siamese bonnet-macaque 

(Macacus radiatus), whose conduct un- 
Vor, II, N. 8.—2 


MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 
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clined to part with her monasso, though 
she lamented his utter want of princi- 
ples, like the Devin du Village : 


Hélas! que les plus coupables 
Toujours sont les plus aimables! 


The Cercopithecus Maurus is the near 
relative of the Indian macaques, beyond 
any doubt the most interesting pets of 
their size. Without the pensive de- 
spondency of the larger apes, the Cerco- 
pithecus Macacus has a large share of 
their reasoning capacity: in whatever 
way we may choose to explain his intelli- 


der circumstances to which no possible 
ancestral experiences could have fur- 
nished any precedent has often convinced 
me that his intelligence differs from the 
instinct of the most sagacious dog as 
essentially as from the. routine knack of 
a cell-building insect. His predilection 
for a frugal diet equals that of his Bud- 
dhistic countrymen, and I have seen him 
overhaul a large medicine-chest in search 
of a little vial with tamarind jelly. He 
remembered the shape of the bottle, for 
he rejected all the larger and square 
ones, and after piling the round ones on 


the floor began to hold them up against 
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the light and subdivide them according to 
the fluid or pulverous condition of their 
contents. Rinse thus reduced the 
number of the doubtful receptacles to 
something like a dozen and a half, he 
proceeded to scrutinize these more 
closely, and finally selected four, which 
he managed to uncork by means of his 
‘teeth. Number three proved to be 
the bonanza bottle, and, waiving all pre- 
cautionsin the joy of his discovery, Prince 
Gautama left:the medical miscellanies to 
their fate and bolted into the next room 
to enjoy the fruits of his enterprise in 
his favorite corner. A dog’s nose might 
have saved him all that trouble; but no 
dog in the world could have devised a 
plan of simplifying the investigation in 
default of his physical senses. 

Neither a dog nor a monkey is natu- 
rally a nest-building animal, and on a cold 
day a terrier would content himself with 
crawling into a warm corner; but Buddha 
has noticed that the sun of my hearth is 
apt to wane in the eleventh hour, and ob- 
viates that contingency by collecting all 
the loose rags and papers he can lay his 
hands on whenever the state of the wea- 
ther threatens a cold night. As a last 
resort he offers his enemies a truce and 
bundles in with one of the dogs,—with 
the poodle generally, on account of his 
calorific fleece. He was in the habit of 
utilizing a young spaniel bitch in that 
way, but toward dark the dog was sub- 
ject to a fit of whining and scratching 
and had often to be ejected as a common 
nuisance,—till Buddha, giving his bed- 
fellow the benefit of his superior fore- 

‘sight, saved her and himself from the 
discomforts of a cold night’s lodging by 
forcibly suppressing her symptoms of 
uneasiness. In his intercourse with his 
two-handed protectors his attachments 
are not very demonstrative, but his affec- 
tion, just like a child’s, becomes more 
intimate in moments of real or imagined 
personal danger. I took him out toa 
picnic one day, but the festivities were 
interrupted by the customary thunder- 
storm, and I was glad to accept a seat in 
the tent-wagon of one of my next neigh- 
bors. Before we got home the rain had 
swelled the little creek to a torrent, and, 
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finding the ford impassable, we had to 
‘make a détour to the next bridge. It 
was pitch-dark when we reached it, and, 
hearing the booming of the creek, I 
-jumped out to reconnoitre the safety of 
the p The bridge was in its place 
-yet, so I hallooed to the driver to come 
on; but through the rush of the water 
and the rumbling of the coach I heard 
the uproarious laughter of the occupants. 
Somehow or other the monkey had no- 
ticed my absence and gone almost crazy 
with excitement. Remonstrances and 
caresses were quite in vain: he screamed 
like a madman, and was in the act of 
jumping out, when I laid hold of him 
and called him by his name. Recogniz- 
ing my voice, he flew at my throat, 
fastened his teeth in my collar, and, thus 
clasping my neck, gave vent to his feel- 
ings in a curious kind of spasmodic sobs. 
The farmer’s girls finally lugged him to 
the front of the wagon; but every now 
and then he came back to my corner and 
tried to establish my identity by passing 
his hands over my face and feeling for 
my beard. When his offences against 
the eighth commandment had roused the 
wrath of the housekeeper, he used to hide 
under the stove; but on one such occa- 
sion, while the duenna was after him 
with a broom-stick, a strange dog: hap- 
pened to enter the kitchen, and, without 
a moment's hesitation, Buddha chose 
the least of two evils, and, flying into | 
the woman’s arms, clung to her for pro- 
tection, though he had to take a good 
thrashing into the bargain. 

Monkeys are practical physiognomists, 
and can read half-suppressed emotions in 
the symbolism of the human face. An 
angry look at once puts them on their 
guard. They have an eye for individual 
dispositions and foibles. During a two 
years’ residence in the suburbs of Vera 
Cruz I often left Buddha in charge of 
my landlord, or rather of his children, 
for the old man was a hipped Cuban 
refugee and very apt to drown his cares 
in aguardiente. When I came home in 
the evening, a single look at the monkey- 
perch told me if the Cubano had been 


once too often “round the corner,” for 
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in that case the Macacus radiatus was 
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hiding behind the curtain or under the 
sofa, unwilling to meet the enemy in 
single combat. But the appearance of an 
ally at once restored his courage : as soon 
as I entered the room he sallied forth, 
and seemed to defy the wrath of the 
tyrant by marching up and down with a 
strutting gait and an occasional wink at 
the neutral by-standers. When I pre- 
tended to go out and leave him in the 
lurch,-he would sneak along the wall to 
regain his ambuscade by a roundabout 
way, and remained as still as a mouse as 
long as the angry voice of the colonel 
kept the room under martial law. But 
if the irate hidalgo selected a scapegoat 
among his boys, the monkey reappeared 
in the background as soon as the yells of 
the victim told him that matters were 
approaching a crisis, and, taking advan- 
tage of the general confusion, would 
make a raid on the table and fill his 
cheek-pouches with substantials. After 
a successful ‘foray of this sort the house- 
dog often joined him in his retreat, and, 
instead of resisting his communistic 
claims, the Macacus then submitted to 
black-mail, and only now and then 
silenced the demonstrations of the 
quadruped by an angry gesture: “ Hush 
up, you fool!” in the plainest langu 
of dumb show. But whenever the - 
fuscation of the Cubano reached the 
hypnotic stage, Buddha’s tactics under- 
went a corresponding change: he sallied 
boldly, mounted the prostrate refugee 
with a view-halloo whoop, and sometimes 
proceeded to search his pockets with all 
the cool effrontery of the Neveu de Ra- 
meau. His pragmatical speculations on 
the condition of a top-heavy foe may be 
rather vague, but he is evidently grati- 
fied at the reversion of the order of 
mental precedence between himself and 
the big biped. After a flagrant breach 
of the domestic by-laws he will often 
forego a couple of meals rather than 
leave his hiding-place, and only curi- 
osity will bring him out at such times. | 
In regard to their rank in the scale 
of intelligence the various quadrumana 
might be classified after the degree 
of their curiosity; and I cannot: help 
thinking that man himself owes: his 
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supremacy as much to the inquisi- 
tiveness as to any moral virtue of his 
primogenitor. The American sapajous 
are rather incurious creatures in com- 
parison with their Oriental congeners: 
no special correspondent in the Divan of 
the Padisha can be more wide-awake 
than a macaque in the presence of a 
stranger or upon his first arrival in a 
new lodging. Nothing escapes his rest- 
less eye: the swaying of .an ivy-leaf. at 
the window, the vibration of the teapot- 
lid, the slightest movement of a strange 
dog, at once attract his attention and be- 
come objects of his vigilant interest. If 
I am going to refill my mucilage-bottle, I . 
must take care to divert the macaque’s 
attention to the opposite end of the 
room ; when I am sealing a letter; I have 
to touch sundry other articles on the 
table, or Buddha will try to find out what, 
I have been hiding in that envelope with 
such particular care. He had devised a 
way of opening his cage by sticking his 
fingers through the bars-and. lifting : the 
bolt from below; but I baffled his in- 
genuity by plugging the hinge with a 
wooden wedge, and the next time I re- 
leased him he mounted the. cage as soon 
as I turned my back, and began to scru- 
tinize the door with the unmistakable 
intent of discovering the obstructive in- 
novation. In the first month after his 
arrival in the United States he was sit- 
ting in the chimney-corner with a little 
Brazilian coaita, when the.cold rain sub- 
changed into a snow-storm: Both 
monkeys flew to the window, and, after 
contemplating the phenomenon ‘in mute 


ter, as if the portent had almost taken 
away their breath. But the conduct 


-of the coaita may have been prompted 


merely by the example of her elder com- 
panion, for she contents ‘herself: with 
enjoying the warmth of the: fireplace, 
while the Asiatic seems to) take ‘an 
abstract interest in the process of com- 
bustion, the crackling of: the :fuel es- 
pecially, and the occasional eruption of 
a streak of flaming gases. Not far from 
my present dwelling-place a: suburban 


3 
surprise for the space of ‘ten or twelve 
minutes, began to exchange inquiring 
looks with a peculiar sotto-voce chat- 
r 
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railroad company is digging away at a 

limestone bluff in the way of a pro- 

jected branch line. The heavier rocks . 

are drilled and fractured with dynamite, 

and about every six hours a series of 

detonations go off in quick succession 

like the shots of a pire gun. My 

menagerie-box is 

a picture at such = 

moments. The 

four-handers at 

once huddle to- 

gether’ and ac- 

company each @ 

discharge with a @ 

convulsive start iF 

orasimultaneous } 

attempt to force 

the door, while |} 

the quadrupeds | 

just look up and jj 

go to sleep again. 

When the blast- 

ing commenced, 

an infant capu- 

chin-monkey al- 

ways became the 

centre of an ex- 

cited group: 

his senior rela- 

tives crowded 

around him with 

a sudden appear- 

ance of eagerness 

protect the 

jabbering brat. iy, 
The study of im 

a certain peculi- 

arity in the char- 

acter of men and 

monkeys may 

have induced 

that shrewd old 

Theban Epami- 

nondas to reor- 

ganize the army 

of his native 

state by a divis- 

ion into clans and brotherhoods. The 

primates of the animal kingdom become 

heroic in defence and in the presence of 

their friends. If a single boy be caught 

on the wrong side of an orchard-wall he 

will give up at once, and generally man- 
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age to propitiate the wrath to come by 

an unconditional capitulation: a pair of 

chums in the same predicament are 
almost sure to make matters worse b 
their defiant sauciness. The same wi 

monkeys: defiance of human authority 

by means they would never dare in 

defence of their 

own lives they 

will risk for the 

sake of ,their 

companions. It 

is said thata man 

can make his own 

| dog bite him ; but 

the experiment 

might fail to suc- 

ceed with several 


m species of mon- 
i keys: amacaque, 
hallows, 
die than 
i use his teeth in 
vindication of 
of the primates; 
yet this same 
i like a bull-dog at 
any man or any 
/ number of men who dare to 
his favorite compan- 
ion. The above-mentioned 
young capuchin has a full 
share of the squealing pro- 
Zi lay hold of him his outcries 
never fail to bring Buddha to 
the rescue. He does not offer 
to bite me, as long as there is any 
doubt about my intentions, but 
in the mean while serves an 
injunction by grasping my coat- 
a menacing way. With other 
animals this instinct is limited to 
the protection of their young; though 
something like a defensive and offensive 
alliance of friends has been observed 
among the larger phocxe,—sea-bears . 
and sea-lions,—and, strange to say, is 


would 

Macacus will fly 

pensities of his species, and if 

_ tail and contracting his brows in 

not rarely found among geese ; a single 
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goose is an arrant coward, but a pair 
of them are liable to become belligerent. 


The protective association of wild hogs |. 


is something quite different,—a sort of 
esprit de corps, founded not on indi- 
vidual friendships, but on the strength- 
in-unity princip @, a courage en masse, 
strictly proportioned to the numerical 
strength of the confederation. 

The language of our little cousins 
has a sound or a gesture for every emo- 
tion. In his fits of loving-kindness the 
black spider-monkey chirps like a bird, 
and hugs the objects of his affection 
with such a fervor of kindness that dogs 
and cats have often to use their teeth to 
escape suffocation. In a huff he struts 
up and down with his long tail straight 
erect like an Hungarian pike-standard. 
The pretty vevet (Cercopithecus calli- 
thriz) has an amusing way of ee 
his desire for food by moving his h 
to and fro with alternate simpers and 
grins. In a fit of anger he gets his 
back up like a panther crouching for a 
spring, and claws the floor as if he were 
scratching or tearing something. Prince 
Gautama expresses his displeasure by a 
sort of smacking click “= a chatterin:; 
movement of his jaws. If he is pett 
or wrapped up in a shawl on a cold 
morning, he protrudes his lips with a 
quite peculiar mumbling purr more nearly 
resembling a certain modulation of the 
human voice than any animal sound I 
am acquainted with. His signal of 
alarm is a coughing scream, not unlike 
the yell of a frightened dog. The mean- 
ing of that scream seems, indeed, to be 
understood by every beast or bird, as 
certain onomatopoetic words recur in 
the language of every nation. The 
screech of the capuchin-monkey is some- 
what louder and shriller: an adult of the 
white-faced variety, a fellow not much 
larger than a cat, can out-yell a couple 
of good-sized boys. Nearly all the 
South-American ring-tails are obstrep- 
erous brutes, and their talent culminates 
in the big "red howler (Mycetes ursi- 
nus), a vocalist whose performances, 
combined with the screams of the 
jaguar, make the nocturnal forests of 
the Orinoco a howling wilderness in the 
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most shocking sense of the words. The 

of his nightly uproar is rather 
doabth, since it can hardly be a love- 
note, like the amorous acclaims of the 
red deer and buffalo at certain seasons 
of the year. It may be intended to 
frighten his enemies; and if it answers 
that purpose a troop of Mycetes cannot 


| complain of want of elbow-room, for the 


whoops of the old sachems can be plain- 
ly heard at a distance of four English 
miles. Besides this astonishing vocal 
power, the chacma baboon is a still 
greater master of the science of tucbeer, 
the stentorian art of intimidating an 
enemy, so much valued among the an- 
cient Saracens and modern Sioux. The 
hoarse, coughing bark of the male 
chacma expresses, indeed, a very parox- 
ysm of savage passion, and, added to his 
ferocious appearance in a fit of rage, may 
well frighten the Namaqua = out 
of their scanty wits. 

The anthropoid apes are a somewhat 
taciturn race, but a chimpanzee’s mur- 
mur of affection is very expressive, and 
quite different from his grunt of dis- 
content. A sick orang-outang sheds 
tears, moans piteously, or cries like a 
pettish child; but such symptoms are 
rather deceptive, for the orang as well 
as the chimpanzee is a great mimic, not 
of men only, but of and 
logical conditions. Two years 
took temporary charge of a ite 
panzee who was awaiting shipment to 
the Pacific coast. His former landlord 
seemed to have indulged him in a pen- 
chant for rummaging boxes and coffers, 
for whenever I attempted to circum- 
scribe the limits of that pastime my 
boarder tried to bring down the house, 
metaphorically and literally, by throw- 
ing himself upon the floor and t 
violently at the curtains and bell-ropes. 
If that failed to soften my heart, Pansy 
became sick. With groans and sobs he 
would lie down in a corner, pre 
to shed the mortal coil, and adjusting the 
pathos of the closing scene to the degree 
of my obstinacy. One day he had set 
his heart upon exploring the letter-de- 
of m of drawers, and, 

after driving off several times, I 
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locked .the door and pocketed the key. 
Pansy did not suspect the full meaning 
of my act till he had pulled at the 
knobs and squinted through the key- 
hole, but when he realized the truth 
life ceased to be worth living: he 
collapsed at once, and had hardly 
strength enough left to drag himself 
to the stove. There he lay, bemoaning 
his untimely fate, and stretching his legs 
as if the rigor mortis had already over- 
come his lower extremities. Ten min- 
utes later his supper was brought in, and 
I directed the boy to leave the basket 
behind the stove, in full sight of my 
guest. But Pansy’s eyes assumed a far- 
off expression : earth had lost its charms: 
the inhumanity of man to man had made 
him sick of this vale of tears. Meaning 
to try him, I accompanied the boy to the 
staircase, and the victim of. my cruelty 
gave me a parting look of intense re- 
proach as I left the room. But, stealing 
back on tiptoe, we managed to come upon 
him unawares, and Pansy looked rather 
sheepish when we caught him in the act 
of enjoying an excellent meal. 


VIGNETTE. 
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' Jules Michelet asserts that few women 
know any medium between love and 
hatred; but his paradox is strictly true 
in regard to the sympathies and antipa- 
thies of some of our Darwinian relatives. 
In a domesticated ape’s intercourse with 
strangers open hostility is generally the 
only alternative of importunate endear- 
ments. The pros and cons are decided 
very promptly by some inscrutable cri- 
terion, for his loves at first sight are by 
no means biassed by prepossessing. ap- 
pearances nor even by friendly overtures 
on the part of the biped. It may be 
something more than caprice: a mon- 
key may detect the insincerity of a caress 
or good nature under a gruff mask by 
symptoms that escape the human eye. 
Still, their conduct toward visitors de- 
pends somewhat upon circumstances: in 
private interviews they treat strangers 
with a cautious reserve, often evidently 
suggested by the idea of having been 
surrendered into the hands of an enemy, 
possibly of a new master. whose good 
will it might be advisable to conciliate. 

Feurx L.-Oswa.p. 
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N the low bank she sat with folded hands, 
Listless, in saddened dreams, the lonely day, 
Watching the bees come, watching lights at play 
Among the shadows, as the darkening lands 
Drank the rich sunbeams to the dregs, and bands 
Of crimson barred the gate of Twilight gray; 
Old letters at her feet; with thoughts astray, 
Sweeping from dusty shelves of years gone by 
Their treasured memories—the golden grain 
Of life’s best harvest—ere the close of night ; 
Her lips half parted with an unbreathed sigh ; 
Deep, wistful eyes, that wailed with silent pain 


And 


k like quivering nerves from wanton sight. 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
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“MY LITTLE ONE, HOW LOVELY YOU ARE GROWING!”—Page 4]. — 


‘CHAPTER XIV. 
“BUT AFTERWARD.” 
TT was ten o'clock on the next 
night but one when Rhoda Jones 
led her charge to their joint 
room in a hotel. . They had been trave. 
ling a day and a night. Louise Latta 
and Jennie Mills left the party at a cer- 
tain junction to take their own road 
homeward, which was very short. They 
escaped the all-night smothering in poor- 
ly-ventilated berths, though they breathed 
a couple of sighs in losing sight of Rhoda 
and Tamsin and the dwarf and the par- 
lor-car. 
Tamsin paused in front of the open 
fire—a very special apartment had been 
prepared for them,—but Rhoda moved 


briskly around, taking off her.wraps and 
opening her travelling- bags: ‘She got. 
out two dressing-sacks covered with little 
tabs of ribbon and lace, and, having. made 
herself as oer es ible, took the silent. 
girl in hand: ; You're fearfully 
said Rhoda, » 

Tamsin looked dazed. 

“Now shake yourself a little, ‘and 
come here to this wash-stand and. get a 
few of the cinders out of your. ears, and. 
put on this sack. You don’t know how 
it will freshen you up. The private 
supper Mr. Sutton ordered will be served 


in our parlor pretty soon.” 
. “T ain’t hungry,” murmured Tamsin. 


“Aren’t you? I am,-—ferocioualy.” 
Rhoda was unwrapping and Pirsig 
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up in the dressing-sack while she talked. 
It was a cream-colored fabric, and in- 
stantly improved on the effect produced 
by the poor bride’s scarlet waist. 

“Tamsin,” said Miss Jones positively, 
“you're going to make a striking woman. 
I never saw any one change with clothes 
as you do. Qh, shan’t we have you 
looking delightful! You can have 
things a little bit nicer than most 
school-girls, on account of your posi- 
tion, and in a little while you will learn 
to demand this or that as your irre- 
versible right. How adaptable human 
beings are! Does this roar and tumult 
confuse you ?” 

“T think it does, some.” 

“ Well, you'll get over that, and love a 
city as much as I do.” 

“T think I should like it.” 

“Certainly. We'll take a carriage 
and shop for dear life for you all this 
week.” 

The private supper was served up very 
soon. Craque-o 4 sat was so good a 
traveller that his short bridal trip had 
produced little effect on him. He was 
merry with Rhoda. Tamsin sat straight 
and frightened in her chair, picking up 
bits of strange sumptuous food as if 
she could not hazard swallowing. The 
dwarf watched her with quick sweeping 
looks. 

“She is very tired,” said Rhoda. 
" All this experience is so strange to 
her.’ 

“You must both sleep late in the 
morning,” he replied. “My man will 
arrive with the carriage some time to- 
night: he had a telegram ready for me 
here. The carriage will be at your dis- 

as soon as you want it.” 

“Qh,” exclaimed Miss Jones in ec- 
stasy, “I am more than compensated 
for having to be content with a slim 
outfit when J get married.—Tamsin, the 
next time you do your spring shop- 
ping you will snub my memory, for I am 
going to be such a despot !” 

The dwarf bade them good-night when 
they rose to go back to their room. He 
got down from his chair and bowed to 
Rhoda. Then he took Tamsin’s hand 
and kissed it. She stood like a statue. 


Rhoda saw the wistful, dog-like Joyalty 
of his eyes as he lifted them to the slim- 
figured girl, but she did not observe wy A 
tremor run through that figure. “ 
there anything—” he inquired, hesitat- 
ing to finish the sentence. “ Are you 
feeling well, my child ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the low voice. 

“Tell me what it is,” he persisted. 

Rhoda withdrew and closed the door 
after her. 

The dwarf drew his wife toward a 
chair. She sat down trembling, with 
one hand locked tight over the other. 
Her eyes were fixed on the floor ; a full 
tear slid from each and coursed over her 
face. 

“ My little one,” said the man, with 
the anguish of a mother in his voice, 
“are you wretched? Qh, I cannot bear 
that! I will go out of the hotel to some 
other place. You regret it, don’t you?” 
He spoke this with a downward affirma- 
tive accent. 

“No,” said Tamsin hurriedly. She 
managed to raise her swimming eyes and 
encounter his. It’s—Tillie.” 

With a cautious and delicate gesture 
he took up her right hand and began 
to smooth and pat it: “ Are you afraid 
she is ill? You want your sister, poor 
child !” 

“ It’s strange being so far from Tillie,” 
she murmured, making her muscles tense 
in her effort to regain composure. ___ 

“If I could bring her to you this in- 
stant, you should have her. Don’t hate 
me for making you so lonely, will you?” 

Tamsin looked down at the light-ex- 
panded face. Then her eyes sought the 
floor, and the flush under her skin ap- 
peared for an instant. She became 
quiet, and Craque-o’-Doom scarcely no- 


ticed that she made no reply to his ap- 


. “T'll send a telegram to Captain 
Mills,” he proposed, “before I go to 
bed, and early to-morrow you can have 
news direct from Tillie. You go to bed 
and sleep soundly. Trust me to look 
after your happiness a little.” 

He led her to her room-door, and put 
her inside with another “ -night.” 
It was she who was protected and led, 
though she towered above him so. 
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Rhoda had already sat down to toast 
her slippers: she motioned Tamsin to 
draw to the hearth. Tamsin sat down. 
So wide was the gap between her pres- 
ent and past life that it did not seem 
fect equality with the woman who but 
a short time ago had seemed so far above 
her. 

“That man is a gentleman, if there 
ever was one on this earth!” exclaimed 
Rhoda. ‘Tamsin, you're the luckiest 
girl I ever saw; and the world has been 
perused by me considerably, my dear. 
I know it has hard, hideous, inhuman 
aspects which no amount of* philosophy 
can gloss over. It very seldom turns 
out that Fortune is so kind to those 
thrown completely on her mercy. Mr. 
Sutton knows more than you or I can 
ever grasp; yet see how modest he is. 
I do hope you'll make him happy.” 

Tamsin sat with her hands locked. 

“Of course your first duty is to make 
the very most and best of your school 
advantages; which I know you'll do. 
And I want to give you a hint. You're 
so very quiet there'll be plenty of girls 
who will try to run over you: don’t you 
allow it, first or last. Assert yourself. 
With so many blessings, all you have to 
do is to hold your own. But at the 
same time, Tamsin, if you would try to 
make yourself popular, you know,— 
friendly among the girls,—you'll get 
along much better, and it will be pleas- 
anter for you than if you are too reserved. 
Well, I didn’t intend to give you a lec- 
ture. The position of duenna seems nat- 
urally to fit me.” Rhoda laughed and 
shifted her feet. “When J started to 
boarding-school I was a skinny, shabby 
orphan ; my dresses were calico or cheap 
delaine; these abundant locks were 
shingled close to my skull. I must 
have looked like a resolute death’s-head 
or a knowledge-smitten scarecrow. I 
taught some of the primary fry and let 
it go on my own tuition : this contributed 
toage me. When spring and commence- 


ment fever came, my agony was dreadful. 
Ah! the poor little short stories I wrote 
at dead of night by a smoky lamp while 
my room-mate snored, the heart-beats 
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with which I sent them off in hopes of 
raising cash for a cheap spring outfit, 
the despair with which I received half 
or two-thirds of them back and saw my 
outfit dwindle to a pair of shoes and a 
hat!” Rhoda unloosened her hair and 
ulled it down around her half exultant- 
ly. “Slowly, slowly I had to conquer 
all these things. en youth and pass- 
able good looks never came to me until. 
I was more than twenty-five. Who was 
there except myself to have a vital inter- 
est in my success or failure? Nobody. 
That skinny waif might have died and 
only a few kind strangers would have 
moistened her with a tear. I think it 
has made me very practical: I used to 
be no end of sentimental. But my Will 
has grown so it has to be spelled with a 
capital W, and I have a confidence in 
m which must seem dreadful to you. 

e world is all before me now. At an 
age when most women are buried in 
family caresI shall go sailing into broader 
life a princess; the way will expand,— 
But you, Tamsin, — 
see how much happier is your lot. In 
the dawn of your girlhood, just as you 
have begun to feel the edge of circum- 
stance and necessity, here comes a kind 
and powerful guardian, who will lift you 
over everything which hurt and hard- 
ened me, who will be sunshine and rain, 
— —— to bring you into blossom ; 
and he nothing but the privilege of 
taking care of you.” 

Tamsin got up and walked across the 
room. Rhoda turned to look after her: 
“ Am I worrying you, my dear? We 
must go to bed.” 

“T heard you talking,” said Tamsin, 
wheeling and coming back, “the first 
evening at Mills’s.” She stretched her. 
arms straight down before her with the 
fingers locked. Her face had an unusual 

or which seemed the culmination of 
a paleness of several days’ growth. 

“‘ The first evening ?” repeated Rhoda, 
puzzled. ‘“ What wasIsaying? Some 
nonsense to the girls, probably.” 

Pa, was to them,—about getting mar- 
ri ” 

“Qh !” said Rhoda, with a sensation 

like a sting, though that puzzled her 


also. ‘“ Did I say anything which stayed 
in your mind afterward, Tamsin ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Well, it wasn’t very silly, whatever 
it was. I will uphold m my own tenets.” 

“T thought at frst pursued Tam- 
sin, hesitating. Then she took another 
tack: “It was about money.” 

“Oh, yes; I remember. Where were 

ou?” 

“In the other room. And I sort of 

made up my mind. -But afterward—” 
She broke off there, as if there were 
no open communication between herself 
and Rhoda or what she had begun to say 
would not bear telling. 
_ “Well, what afterward? Upon my 
word! is that you sobbing?” Rhoda 
sprang up and ran to her as she turned 
her back. “ Tamsin, this will never do. 
You must get into bed this moment. 
Poor girl! you are worn out with ex- 
citement and travel. In the morning it 
will be very different with you.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

“ARE YOU HAPPIER Now ?” 
. In the morning it was very different 
with her. The wondrous advantages of 
her position began to unfold themselves 
to Tamsin. In the first place, with the 
very late breakfast came in a tel 
from Captain Mills, stating that Tillie 
was evidently in better health than usual : 
she was-at the Hill-house, while Tom 
telegraphed, showing with satisfaction a 
a large doll Tamsin had left to console 

er 

. “Why, I didn’t leave her any doll!” 
murmured Tamsin to Rhoda. She was 
beaming with a new sense of power and 
conquest over time and space. 

“ Don’t you see he did it?” exclaimed 
Rhoda between her sips of coffee. “ He 
got the biggest wax baby Barnet afforded, 
and had me send it to your mother in 

our name. I do adore consideration in 
ittle things: it’s much likelier to pro- 
duce happiness than this everlasting silly 
cooing, ‘ Do you love me better than any- 
body else?’ Give me the man who will 
look after my comfort and heart’s ease. 
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Instead of talking vapor, people about to 
marry ought to attend to substance, and 
ask sensibly, ‘Are you certain you can 
always support me in comfort?’ and, 
‘Do you require as much society as I 


do ?’—‘ What are your views about a. 


wife’s regular allowance?’—‘Is your 
temper surly or quick ?/—‘ What do you 
like to eat?’ and, ‘How many poor rela- 
tions have you that will expect assist- 
ance?’ A fair understanding on all such 
points will give the firmest of foundations 
for mutual good will.” 

Tamsin heard with a slight tinge un- 
der the skin, and Rhoda ceased sudden- 
ly, reflecting that the clause about poor 
relations was rather ill-timed. She was 
surprised that she did not get on to 
greater intimacy with Tamsin. Docile 
as the girl appeared, she was insulated 
behind a barrier which Rhoda could not 

jerce. 
When they dressed for their shopping- 
tour, Tamsin seemed passively grateful 
for the little extra touches Rhoda be- 
stowed upon her, but her reticence never 


| quite disappeared. Before the day was 


over, however, an unusual exhilaration 
grewin her. 

“ Now, this is New York,” said Rhoda, 
as their coupé turned away from the 
hotel. “Isn't it immense? The roar 


and glory always raise me to the seventh. 


heaven. You'll have to find it all out 
by degrees. As you're to go to school 
and have your future home in and about 
the city, I shan’t waste my breath de- 
scribing things to you that. you'll soon 
know as well as I do. At present our 
interests lie in the direction of shopping ; 
and we can get anything under the sun 


in New York, and have I dare- not say 


how many hundred dollars in this pocket 
to do it with. Oh, shan’t we be bowed 
to and worshipped to-day? Won't the 
clerks run out with bundles to our car- 
riage and hold the door open ?—the very 
wretches who have lorded it over me 
when I meekly purchased of them a few 
scant yards of cashmere.” 


_ As Rhoda had to buy material for her 


own outfit as well as Tamsin’s, the task 
occupied them full a week. During this. 
time, at the dwarf’s urgent request, Miss 
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Jones stayed at the hotel as one of his 
party, to be Tamsin’s companion, instead 
of returning to her boarding-house. Tam- 
sin was gloved, booted, slippered ; women 
were constantly bringing her things to 
try on; she was driving out to be fitted ; 
and presently, as if by magic, she found 
herself in a dull-bronze suit of silk so 
rich and soft the mere touch of it de- 
lighted her, with nothing to relieve the 
shade in hat, gloves, or wrap except a 
bunch of red roses close by her neck. 
She saw herself in one of the many mir- 
rors with which the hotel increased and 
reflected its magnificence. Her black 
eyes scintillated in a face which was 
slowly to lose the dulness of its pallor 
and grow transparent. Hot baths,.abun- 
dant food, and exhilaration were changing 
her, and she recognized it when she saw 
herself dressed. 

Craque-o’-Doom drove with the girls, 
after the first fury of their shopping was 
over, and showed Tamsin wonders which 
she had never dreamed of in her pre- 
vious life. Sometimes her mind reeled 
dizzily,—had she ever been that misera- 
ble girl in Barnet ?—and again, in the 
midst of a keen delight, a pang struck 
through her breast that she should en- 
joy so much while Tillie lived like a clod. 
She saw one play: this was a few.even- 
ings before she entered school and began 
the serious business of improvement. 
It was the dwarf’s good fortune to: be 
able to present first to her imagination 
Neilson’s matchless Juliet.. They took 
abox. Craque-o’-Doom had never been 
able to meet the gaze of a large assembly 
of people in the body of the theatre. 
He sat behind the two girls, smiling 
to himself at Tamsin’s quiet excitement. 
She had already a well-bred air. Rhoda 
had initiated her into some style of hair- 
dressing which made her head a pretty 
study. She looked back occasionally at 
Craque-o’-Doom, parting her lips with a 
smile at once timid and grateful. 

“Are you a little happier now?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” replied Tamsin. She turned 
immediately to watch the great curtain 
which still shut away from her an un- 
known world. The house was crowded ; 


the gas-lights were multiplied by mirrors 
and prisms; the perfume from her own 
drapery filled her with dreamy delight. 
How many beautiful and grand people 
there were in the world! Rhoda saw 
uaintances to whom she bowed. A 
little bell rang; the orchestra, almost at 
her feet, startled her with a blare of 
music. What it was, and why they 
played it, she did not know, but it 
stormed her heart: she jams with 
itive rapture. ‘Then the great cur- 
fain heats rise. She watched that 
miracle until voices recalled her eyes, 
and, behold! on the stage there were 
two women,—a lady and her servant,— — 
dressed in some queer fashion which 
made both stately. And in ashort time 
there came running in one of the love- 
liest women this earth has ever borne, 
whose crimson mouth seemed strangely 
made of ripples or scallops. The people. 
made thunder with their hands, for this 
was Neilson. Tamsin now seemed to 
live in the of this fair woman. 
She loved with her, despaired with her, 
hung over the morning balcony after her. 
departing husband with her, and died. 
and was laid in the Capulets’ tomb.) 
She did not know it was over, and be-; 
lieved there must be a better ending, 
when Craque-o’-Doom was reaching .to, 
fold her wraps around her. She turned 
her swimming eyes to his... a 
“My dear!” he whispered. The 
crowd in the theatre was suiging out, 
and one or two lights were :shut off. 
“We will reail the play together some 
time,” he added.‘more quietly.. “Has 
it made you feel unhappy?” 
“No,” said Tamsin, “ not that... 
glad I saw it.” She was not excited to. 
chatter as:they drove .back to.the hotel ; 
she did not say it was splendid or a 
fectly gorgeous: Tamsin always 
more thoughts than-words. 
_ Rhoda was heartily enthusiastic over 
the Juliet, but. she had a great’ many 
absurd things to:-say. about Capulet’s 
ball and the red-and-green: ladies who 
danced the minuet: in back-ranks: “The 
poor wretches alwa’ themselves up 
in segments of deine. colors; at the 
very best they look like figures heaped 
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out of strawberry, pistache, and lemon 
ice-creams. Their trains don’t train 
right; and how insolent the star’s per- 
fection seems, throwing their poor de- 
fects into such prominence! A real 

r stock actress or actor must have 
the saddest life on earth,—I mean one 
without any talent for rising. Imagine 
that tawdry flock going off the stage 
into the wings: they pick up their sorry 
trains; no maid waits for them; that 
thunder of applause is for the star. 
The public: must seem a many-headed 
monster; and the wind is so cold in the 
wings, the tackle and pulleys overhead 
so ghastly !”” 

“ But, on the other hand, look at the 
triumph of such a Juliet,” said Craque- 
o’-Doom: “she 7s the actual moist flame 
that Shakespeare presents to our imagi- 
nation. We do not want to see her in 
any other shape.” 

“That’s just it: her one triumph is 
the defeat of a thousand others. And 
the world doesn’t care a straw for peo- 
ple who fail or make a sorry fight of it, 
in any place. Come to that, we're all 
downright savages at heart: whoever 
can get ahead of us becomes our idol 
and chief; whoever happens to fall 
underfoot we do not scruple to tramp 
on. If he doesn’t like it, he hasn’t any 
business to stay there.” 

“ Fortunately, you are not as fierce as 
your philosophy, Miss Rhoda.” 

“Jt isn’t my philosophy; it’s my ob- 
servation : facts are facts.” 

Tamsin looked out of the window as 
their carriage moved between two rows 
of gigantic buildings. She was in a 
luxurious position: what Rhoda Jones 
said sounded like a painful truth which 
she had known in some former world. 


During all this time that Tamsin was 
being prepared for school, the school was 
being selected and prepared for her. To 
the lady-principal Tamsin’s position and 
characteristics were explained. It was 
considered best by all parties that she 
should enter school as Tamsin Sutton, a 
young girl under the care of a guardian, 
since she was nothing more, and it was 
neither necessary nor advisable to ex- 


plain her true relation to Mr. Sutton to 
a couple of hundred young ladies from 
all parts of the country. Tamsin herself 
was not likely to make confidences. 

“Unless she falls desperately in love 
with some class-mate,” said Rhoda to 
Craque-o’-Doom, “her reserve will be 
pierced by nobody. I think she likes 
me very much; still, she has never 
poured any confidences into my ear.” 

The dwarf paled a very little: “ But 
there is no danger of that sort of thing. 
The pupils are all young ladies.” 

well, that’s I mean, of 
course. Girls sometimes have desperate 
sentiments for each other, and bill and 
coo, and die of jealousy, and go through 
all the nonsense. I fell in love with the 
gymnastic teacher when I was at board - 
ing-school. She was the homeliest and 
leanest Frenchwoman you ever saw, and, 
as I was very miserable anyhow, I con- 
trived to how! myself into quite a frenzy 
whenever I fell the least under her dis- 
pleasure. It’s in many young girls to 
take such morbid fancies; and there’s 
really no great harm about it. It’s only 
their modest, roundabout way ‘of wor- 
shipping man; they are reprehended for 
thinking about him while at school, so 
they adore his reflected and refined 


“T don’t think I should like it in 
this child’s case,” said ue-o’-Doom. 

‘“‘She mayn’t be of the doting sort at 
all. Sometimes I think she is a person 
who will have only one or two strong 
affections in her life. But she’s so 
young yet: you can’t tell what she will 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FURTHER ACQUAINTANCE. 


THE day before Tamsin entered school, 
Craque-o’-Doom drove her out in the 
afternoon with no companion besides 
himself. He sat opposite to her in the 
coupé, agains over her figure occasion- 
ally. She was his study. His express- 
ive eyes brightened or gloomed when he 
fixed them on her. Wherever he was 
seated now, the Persian drapery trailed 
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from his lap: once he had seen her look 
at his feet. 

Tamsin did not know where they 
were going. Each day of her life was 
now a new pleasure. She was about to 
enjoy something, and leaned ‘back in 
quiet anticipation. 

“Would you like to pick up a few 
little things for Tillie ?” he inquired. 

“For Tillie?” Radiance appeared to 
stream from her face and fall across his 
eyes. “I wrote her a letter,” she con- 
tinued in a tremulous, eager way which 
was so confiding that the dwarf’s heart 
swelled within him; “I told her how I 
was getting along. She would like it so 
much.” 

“T wish she could be with you. But 
the next best thing is to send her some- 
thing.—Here!” Craque-o’-Doom sig- 
nalled to his man to stop.—‘I believe 
this is a place where you can get made- 
up knick-knacks for little girls. Are 


you afraid to go in alone and buy?” 
He took a porte-monnaie from his breast- 
pocket and transferred it to her hand. 


No; Tamsin had grown bold during 
her shopping experience. She had been 
treated obsequiously : what was there to 
be afraid of? Craque-o’-Doom waited 
for her in the carriage. She appreciated 
silently his kindness in letting her shop 
unassisted for Tillie. She knew what 
to buy. Presently the packages came 
pouring out, large and small, round and 
square. In due time came Tamsin her- 
self, in a still, white transport of joy. 

“Have you got everything you want 
here ?” inquired ue-o’-Doom. 

“Yes.” As they drove on she looked 
up at him and broke the paper at the 
corner of one package. “It’s a blue 
wool sack: it ties with a ribbon under 
her chin. I used to want one for her: 
she takes cold so easy.” 

Craque-o’-Doom admired the sack, 
and she went on unfolding every pur- 
chase, until the merchandise was piled 
all around them. There were dresses of 
various kinds, undergarments, hosiery, 
handkerchiefs, and even collarettes. 

“Tillie would look nice,” she con- 
tinued, in an eager maternal tone, “ if she 
was dressed like the little girls at the hotel.” 
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“Of course she would,” said ue- 
o’-Doom. “She looks nice anyhow.” 

Tamsin threw her eyes up at him with 
an absolute sparkling ; her lips trembled. 
“You are good to me,” she said in a 
sort of explosive burst. 

“ Am I good to you? I want to be, 
—God knows I do! Tamsin, will you 
promise me one thing? Always tell me 
what is in your mind. Don’t keep any 
secret from me, will you, my child ?” 

She started, the color appearing under 
her skin, but it died away, and she re- 
plied steadily, ‘‘ No, sir; 1 will tell you 
everything.” 

Craque-o’-Doom drew a long free 
breath. He looked over the confusion 
of dry-goods and paper. “People may 
think we are peddling,” said he; “ but 
no matter. Now, don’t you want shoes, 
and gloves, and millinery, and such 
things? And then a fancy toy or two?” 

“T told her once,” pursued Tamsin 
in a confidential strain which made his 
heart yearn over her, as she smiled and 
refolded the blue sack, “that when I 
got rich I'd give her fine shoes and 
everything that heart could wish; but I 
never thought then— And a ’cordion ! 
I told her Td get her a ’cordion.” 

The dwarf leaned against his cushion 
as if suddenly tired. Still, not one whit 
of interest de from his smile. 
“‘She must have them,” he said. “ But 
we shall have to take a much longer 
drive to find the accordion. We can 
have a box packed and started by express 
to Tillie this very evening.” 

Again the carriage was stopped, and 
again Tamsin ran across the sidewalk to 
make purchases. There was a girlish 
alertness and spring in her gait which 
Craque-o’-Doom did not fail to mark, 
yet he put one hand over his eyes and 
if he were hurt. 
told her when I got rich,’ ” he repeated. 
“What's going to become of: me if she 
doesn’t grow to like me? I expect too 
much.” 

Tamsin came out, followed by some 
delightful shoes. -There was a high- 
laced pair for every day, and kid button 
boots for Sunday; also some soft slip- 
pers,—‘‘for when she don’t feel like 
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going out-doors,” said Tamsin,—and sub- 
stantial rubber boots: ‘“ I never saw such 
things before; but the man said they 
would keep her from all damp, and she 
will run out in wet weather.” 

“ Would you like to get something 
for your mother and father?” inquired 
the dwarf. ‘‘ While we are about it, we 
can pick up something for them.” 

Tamsin considered; her face grew 
heated. She cast a piteous look at him, 
and said, as if constrained to speak so by 
her promise.of confiding everything to 
him, “ Maybe we better, or they might 
take Tillie’s things from her.” 

“They wouldn’t do that ?” 

Tamsin turned her head impressively 
from side to side. ‘“ But you've give 
me so much,” she said. 

“Very little, my dear. And, come to 
think of it, there is something I have 
neglected to give you, and which we 
must drive to Tiffany’s for this very 
afternoon. Miss Rhoda says a school- 
girl should not have a great deal of 
jewelry ; but you were married without 
a ring, and I have not given you one 

et.” 
, He alighted from the carriage when 
they reached the gorgeous shop, and 
made his way with Tamsin between 
passers-by. When people turtied to 
stare at him and direct each other’s at- 
tention as to a rare spider or a painted 
savage who could not understand their 
language, he looked at Tamsin with a 
quick, jealous sweep of the eye: the 
effect on her was not discernible. 

She stood beside Craque-o’- Doom 
when he was mounted upon a chair, and 
pored over the array of precious stones 
spread before them with a sensuous de- 
light which he keenly noted: for the 
first time in her life the diamond threw 
its glamour over her eyes. She took her 
glove off, and he put a blazing stone on 
her finger ; the red hand which recently 
was fit only for plunging into any rough 
use already showed a fairer surface. 

They drove home about dusk. Tam- 
sin was in a gale of delighted excite- 
ment. She could not eat her dinner 
until all her purchases were fondled over 
again, the accordion especially com- 


mended to Rhoda’s notice, and the whole 
boxed and started on the road to Tillie.; 

“T never saw Tamsin in such rap- 
ture,” said Rhoda. 

“She does seem happy,” said Craque- 
o’-Doom. He was sitting in a large 
chair, leaning his head upon his hand. 
His eyes were of a paler gray than usual, 
and looked bleached like ashes. : 

‘“‘ Now, you be careful of that mag- 
nificent solitaire,” impressed Rhoda, 
shaking a finger at Tamsin. ‘“ Two or 
three dozen girls will want to try it on 
or wear it a little while, or borrow it to 
receive a call in. I never lost any soli- 
taires while I was at school, but I can 
foresee the danger of it. It’s something 
remarkable for a girl of your age to pos- 


Tamsin held one -hand in the other 
and looked at it; her glance then moved 
to the turquoise on Rhoda’s finger. Lit- 
tle as she knew of precious stones, the 
difference was apparent to her. Her 
face filled with a triumph which was 
really arrogant. - “A little while ago,” 
she said, punctuating her sentences with 
the pauses peculiar to herself, “I hadn’t 
but one old dress.” 

“ Don’t!” exclaimed the dwarf, turn- 
ing his head aside. 

Tamsin started. She turned her eyes 
upon him with a gaze which Rhoda saw, 
but he did not. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“HE IS TALL.” 


“WHEN Tamsin disappeared within the 
walls of her boarding-school, Rhoda went 
over to Brooklyn, and was so busy that 
she called only once or twice before her 
marriage. The first time she called, Tam- 
sin looked depressed and tired. On the 
next. occasion, however, she was found 
in good spirits, eagerly interested in her 
studies. She had been promoted in her 
classes: she was learning music and 
French. “Isn’t it strange the French 
people talk that all the time?” said 
Tamsin. ‘ Mademoiselle got very mad 


at me because I thought it was funny: 


they had the Testament printed in 
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French.” She was girlish and commu- 
nicative. A shell comb was tipped in 
her hair behind one ear, giving her a 
coquettish look. The airs and blandish- 
ments of admiring school-mates had evi- 
dently been added to her own manner. 

“Your position is perfectly pleasant 
and easy, isn’t it?” demanded Miss 
Jones, twining a lock of hair on the 
girl’s forehead with matronly touch. 

“Qh, yes! I am beginning algebra, 
and I can't get it straight yet. Every- 
thing is nice: I feel like 1 had always 
been here.” 

“ You are improving, I can see. How 
often does Mr. Sutton come?” 

“Twice a week, regular.” 

“ Regularly,” amended Rhoda. 

“Regularly,” accepted Tamsin with- 
out change or shade. “And then 
other times he takes me to ride. We 
go all through the Park on nice days.” 

“Oh, you lucky girl, to have such 
life drop into your hands, when I had to 
slave for so many toughening years be- 
fore my deliverer appeared ! 
sin, we expect to sail next week.” 

“Do you? And are you going to 
have a big wedding ?” 

‘“‘Qn the contrary, the ceremony will 
be very quietly performed at the house 
of a distant relative of mine in Buffalo. 


Mr. Burns lives in Buffalo; he has only . 


time to run up for me before the day 
set, or I would let you see him. I sent 
an ‘invitation to Mr. Sutton, but he de- 
clined, for you and himself both: he 
didn’t think it best to take you out of 
school.” 

Tamsin had looked half frightened. 
With a reassured countenance. she said, 
“T don’t want to see strange people yet.” 

Rhoda laughed: “I don’t know what 
ordeal could be more trying than the 
strange people of -a boarding-school. 
But you are used to the girls now.’ 

“Yes, now Iam. At first—” she paused 

—“at first they whispered about me.’ 

“ Oh,.that’s nothing. Did you snub 
a few of them, as I recommended ?” 

“T said something,” asserted Tamsin. 
She examined Rhoda as if in doubt 
whether to lay the communication at 
her mercy or not. 
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What did you say ?” 

“There were some girls,” ventured 
Tamsin, “that always watched out of 
the windows when he came to take me 
ridin , and they would cough and laugh.” 

reen with envy,” said Rhoda. 

“And when he came to call they 
would go through the reception-room 
with their music-books, when they didn’t 


there at all.” 


“T know the breed,” remarked Rhoda. 

“They put pictures in my books,— 
without— 
an 

Rho curled her lip. 

“They couldn’t find out if he was any 
relation: so one day before chapel ser- 
vices they sat just back of me and sang 
under their breath, — 

“¢ Here sits Miss Tamsin Sutton, 
Who goes to ride with a button !’ 
And I just turned around,” said Tamsin 
sonorously, scowling as in past life she 
had scowled at Captain Mills’s high- 
minded negro, “ a looked square in 
their faces. I said, ‘You are the but- 
tons. He’s tall; he’s tall as the hills.’” 

Rhoda applauded with her 5 

She drew in a quick breath and looked 


‘keenly at Craque-o’-Doom’s champion. 


The young girl’s face was filled with 


color, but she adjusted her hair with a 


nervous motion and changed the subject. 


‘During the rest of the interview she had 


an uneasy air, as if this confidential 
burst had surprised and disconcerted 
herself. 

When Rhoda parted from ae at the 


door slie kissed the ripening olive cheek : 


“This is the first time I ever kissed you, 


Tamsin.” 


“T know it.” 

“ And the last time I bestow a maiden 
lady’s caress on you: on the next occa- 
sion it will-be a matron’s. Do you like 
to be kissed'}” . 

“T used to like to have Tillie.” - 

“ Didn’t you ever kiss Mr. Sutton?” 

The girl colored up to the soft rings 
of hair which she was learning to train 
over her forehead. Rhoda felt as if she 
had outraged the delicacy of a child, and 
went away provoked with herself. 

On the day Rhoda sailed, Craque-o’- 
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Doom took Tamsin to the wharf to see 
her off. She told them a great deal 
‘about her wedding in a few minutes, 
and introduced Mr. Burns, a portly, 
cheerful, rather elderly gentleman, who 
was easily put out of breath and planted 
his hand on his hip to pant. He seemed 
prepared for Craque-o’-Doom, but eyed 
him with covert curiosity. Several 
friends accompanied them, and a num- 
ber of Rhoda's city acquaintances were 
there. 

The mighty steamship was ready to 
part from her moorings; Tamsin sat in 
her shaken with admiring awe 
of it. She got down at the last minute 
to run to Rhoda again, where that 
animated young lady was divided be- 
tween her clinging friends and her has- 
tening spouse. She gave her hand for 
another last squeeze to Tamsin. 

“T never thanked you,” said Tamsin 
without preface or explanation. “I 
thank you now.” 

Mrs. Burns had this pleasant assurance 
to carry with her when she was wiping 
some moist emotion from her eyes as 
they steamed down the bay. 

Her husband stood at the rail beside 
her. ‘Come, Rhoda,” said he, swell- 
ing his chest consolingly. 

“Oh, I ain’t doing anything but en- 
joying the luxurious sensation of having 
’ friends. There isn’t anything more de- 
lightful in this world than parting with 
your friends when you start on a long 
journey: it brings out all their good 
points ; they open their hearts more in 
a brief minute than they have done be- 
fore in years, and, no matter how stupid 
you may have thought them, their in- 
terest in you endears them to that ~— 
that you are ready to fall upon their 
bosoms, but are caught away just in time 
to preserve the situation,—to sort of 
crystallize it, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Burns, smiling ap- 
plause, as he always did at her say- 
ings. 

“ Even little Tamsin expressed herself 
unusually. Don’t you think she’s rather 
pretty ?—the girl with black eyes and 
light hair who spoke to me last.” 

“Yes. The one you said was married 
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to the dwarf. Oh, , yes! He’s a dread- 
ful figure, though.’ 

“But he’s wonderful. If I hadn't 
seen him I shouldn’t believe there was 
such a person alive. He seems so 
knightly and upright: he is as gentle as 
a well-bred woman; yet I haven’t any 
doubt there's tremendous passionate 
force in him.” 

“Yes ; that’s what you told me about 
him before. It’s a pity he’s such an un- 
fortunate shape.” 

“ Now, see here,” said Rhoda, making 
the wind an excuse for hooking her fore- 
finger through one of Mr. Burns's but- 
ton-holes: “that man, and that girl he 
married to educate, have exercised me a 
great deal. I keep observing them, and 


sometimes I actually believe they are in 


love with each other in ways wholly 
peculiar to themselves.” 

Mr. Burns humored the idea with a 
laugh. “She can’t think much of that 
little dwarf,” he said. “A woman 
wants a man of good appearance,—portly 
physique. specially a pretty young 
woman.” He looked at Rhoda, and she 
looked at him. 

“Tf you are going to talk and look 
that way, everybody on board will 
know we are just married. Scowl a 
little bit, do! I’ve thought it was fool- 
ish for brides to object to appear as 
brides, but it does make one feel 


Navesink was disappearing 


While 
from their eyes, the dwarf, who had left 
Tamsin at her school, was curled up be- 
hind his paper in an aleove of his hotel. 
He pulled down his moustache and 


gnawed at it. Some men near him, un- 
conscious of his presence, were talking 
about him, and he had no choice but to 
hear what they said : 

“That queer object you saw come 
into. the vestibule a while ago? Why, 
that’s Sutton, the dwarf. He has a pile 
of money. He always stops here, and 
he’s been in town quite a while. Seems 
to have picked up a pretty young 
girl somewhere and married her, and 
he’s got her at school up town, and 
stays here to hang around her.” 

Dotes on her, does he ?”” 
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“T s’pose so.” 

“She can’t dote on him particularly.” 

“T don’t know about that: he’s very 
wealthy.” 

Both men laughed as they moved 
away. 

Craque-o’-Doom kept pulling down 
his moustache. “I am making a fool 
of myself,” he whispered. “If I 

cute her by ‘hanging around,’ she’ll 
grow to despise me. I'd better go up 
river to-morrow and see how things are 
getting on at home.” He decided to 
take the afternoon train,—the river was 
not yet open to navigation,—but he had 
time to see Tamsin in the morning. 

She came to the reception-room from 
a recitation. The dwarf was huddled 
on a sofa, his rug trailing to the floor. 
He had not slept very well, but if Tam- 
sin noticed that he was pale she did not 
speak of it. After she gave him her 
hand, which he kissed, she sat down ona 
chair some distance away. Her eyes 
were sparkling. She fixed them on the 
floor, and then said steadily, “ Comment 
vous portez-vous, monsieur ?” 

“Hh bien! Good! And are you 
getting on to the ‘carpenter’ and the 
‘bread’ business, and ‘the sister-in-law 
of my brother,’ and the rest of it?” 

Tamsin passed over his sarcasm. “I 
got a letter from Tillie,” she remarked. 
“That’s five. She makes Mary write 
them.” 

“ And how is Tillie ?” 

“She's well. She sent you her very 
best respects, too.” 

“ Much obliged.” 

“She did. And she likes the things 
so much! She’s written two letters 
about the things.” 

“Never mind the things. Do you 
think so much of things, Tamsin ?” 

She looked at him and showed a dis- 
tinct dimple at one corner of her mouth. 
She had been learning to laugh. “ Yes, 
I do love nice things. Why don’t you 
notice my apron? I made it myself. 
All of them are getting to wear lace 
aprons in the morning. I made it out 
of some lace Miss Rhoda bought for 


me. 


“Do you want any pin-money now,— 
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any money to spend for little necessaries, 
I mean?” 

“T have a great lot yet that you gave 
me when I first came here.” 

“ You're not an extravagant child at 
all. Well, when you want anything you 
must write 

“ What for? Can’t I tell you when 
I see you?” 

“T am going home, up the North 
River, this afternoon, and may not see 
you again for some time.” 

Tamsin twisted meshes in her lace 
apron. She had certainly thawed from 
her former Indian-like stoigism. “TI 
thought you would live here,” she ob- 
served. 

“No; I have only stayed to see you 
well accustomed to your new life. You 
are comfortable here, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you will write to me, and tell 
me how you get on, and about your 
daily life, won’t you?” 

“T can’t write—a real pretty letter.” 

“ Any letter will be pretty to me. 
How often shall 1 write to you?” 

She lifted her eyes and dropped them 
again shyly: “I don’t know.” 

“My child,” with a sting of pain in 
his tone, “don’t you care to hear from 
me?” 

Tamsin started and turned her face 
aside. When she did look at him, it was 
with reproachful eyes. 

“ Forgive me!” exclaimed the dwarf. 
“You don’t know how I hate to leave 

ou.” 
ee What makes you go, then?” 

“ Because I ought to. Tamsin, come 
here to me, will you?” 

She rose and walked slowly to his 
side. 

“ Will you stoop down where I can 
look in your eyes?” 

She settled slowly on one knee. Her 
whole body was in a tremor. He put 
out his hand and tilted her head up. 

“ Don’t look down at the deformed 
part of me: look in my. face. My little 
one, how lovely you are growing! How 
old are you now ?” 

“Seventeen next month.” 

“ And I am in my thirties !” 
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An unaccountable silence fell between 
them. He had taken his hand away 
from her head. He now put it rever- 
ently back, drew her a little nearer, and 
kissed her forehead. With a strong re- 
coil Tamsin sprung up and flew from the 
room. 

The dwarf whitened even across his 
lips: “My God! And I have grown 
to love her with all my strength and 
life !”” 

The clock could scarcely have marked 
three minutes’ interval when Tamsin 
came back cautiously, guilty-looking 
and flushed. But Craque-o’-Doom had 
already gone. She could do nothing 
but lock her hands and stare at the cor- 
ner of the sofa where he had sat. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LETTERS. 
Craque-o’-Doom to Tamsin. 
Coup Springs on Hunsovy, April 12. 

My Dear Cuitp,—Pardon me for 
frightening you just as I came away. 
I am not very well accustomed to 
women: they have always seemed di- 
vine beings literally above my level, 
except the excellent Dutchwoman who, 
with her son, daughter, and husband, 
keeps the machinery of my house going. 
_. You notice I do not call it home, 
though it is the dearest spot in the 
world, and one made by Nature so pic- 
turesque that it seems new and wonder- 
ful every day in the year. There is no 
use telling you about the Highlands: 
you must see them for yourself. The 
whole length of this river is dear to me. 
The homestead is a very old place; part 
of it is built of stone and dates from the 
early days of New Amsterdam, which 
was the ancient name for New York. 
This is an inconvenient part, with queer 
windows, and doors that open at the top 
while they remain closed at the bottom, 
because they are sliced in two across the 
middle. Additions have been built at 
various times: my father built the last. 
Altogether, they make an irregular, tow- 
ered, ivy-eaten, bay-windowed, pillared 


pile of house so big I feel lost like a 
nite in it. 

Pretty soon it will be fine enough to 
boat on the river. I have always rowed 
and yachted a great deal. The “ Drew” 
and “ Powell”—two fine steamers—will 
begin to make regular trips near your 
Vacation-time. If you like to come up 
and bring some of your chums, the 
house may seem more like home. Any 
changes you would like to have made 
in the furniture I will attend to in good 
time. Enclosed is a diagram of the 
principal rooms, with a short description 
of their contents. Don’t, however, let 
me be selfish and rule your wishes. If 
you would like to go back to Ohio for 
the summer, tell me frankly. But per- 
haps they will let Tillie come and spend 
the summer with you. 

Yours as always, J.S. 


Tamsin to Craque-o’-Doom. 
At Scnoot, April 16. 


FrRienD,—I got your letter. 
You are so kind to me that I lie awake 
to think about it. After you were gone 
I cried till I was nearly sick. Of course 
that was foolish, for you put me here to 
improve myself, and [ am improving all 
the time. You must excuse me for not 
being able to write a beautiful letter. I 
practise a great deal writing my exer- 
cises, but my hand trembles when I go 
to write to you, and will not let me do 
my very best. Some of my letters to 
Tillie look a good deal nicer. 

One of the girls and I have been 
reading Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King.” I like Enid best. She is a 
Boston girl (the one I am reading with, 
I mean), and knows a great deal. She 
says every minute of our time ought 
to be spent in progressing; but we eat 
chocolate caramels when it isn’t our 
turn to read. We are taking a course 
in the poets as a rest from study. She 
says she adores Schiller (I think that’s 
the way to spell it), and we are going to 
read something by a man named Goaty 
or Gaiety,—I can’t remember which. 
There is a great deal to learn. I used 
to love to read at Captain Mills’s house, 
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but I had no idea how many books 
there are in the world. 

I got some new gloves for Easter; 
they are the color of very pale flag-lilies. 
The people in Barnet didn’t do anything 
but color eggs on Easter. I used to 
color them with calico rags for Tillie. 
This Easter Sunday we went to church, 
and they had very beautiful music and 
flowers. Life seems very different to 
me from what it used to. 

Your house must be very nice. I 
don’t see how anything could be nicer. 
If Tillie could come too, I should love 
to see it. This girl that I go with 


(Sarah Davidge) might like to come 
too. A good many of the others have 
not got what I call good manners. 

This is a long letter. 


TAMSIN. 
P.S.—I wrote it over two or three 
times, but every time it gets blotted, or 
‘something. 


Craque-o’-Doom to Tamsin. 
Sprines on Hupson, April 19. 


My Dearest CuILp,—Your pret 
little letter did me a world of good. 
Why should you make excuses for a 
graceful hand and an original way of 
expressing yourself? I have it in my 
breast-pocket, with some English violets 
from the greenhouse shut in it. 
very first letter you ever wrote me! It 
was only too short. I wanted to hear 
more of your reading, and your young 
friend, the Easter eggs you used to 
color for Tillie, and the pale Easter 
gloves you chose to feel the warmth of 
your innocent hands ia devotion. 

My little one, I hated myself when I 
read that you had cried,— cried till 
you were nearly sick.” I must have 
shocked you. I forgot myself,—or 
rather I thought only of myself. But 
let us not talk of it any more. In time 
I shall learn how best to make you 
understand what your happiness is to 
me. I send by express some books 
from the library you may like to read. 
The Keats I read and marked long ago 
when I was a lonesome boy, before I 
knew you were in the world or would 
ever come to me. But I leave it as it: 
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was. Perhaps you had better not share 
this book with the Boston young lady. 
The hills are beginning to put on 
such an exquisite green! Your vaca- 
tion begins the first week in June; it 
is now nearly May. There is more than 
a month to wait. I have considerable 
business to attend to: perhaps it will be 
necessary for me to run down to the city 
by the end of this week. As I havea 
regular arrangement with the Hudson 
River road in winter and the steamer- 
men in summer to ship my carriage with 
myself every time I go down, I might 
call and take you to ride, unless some- 
thin 
boat-house and sev- 


interferes. 
e have a good 

eral skiffs. I will have them overhauled 

at once, painted, and a pair of oars made 

especially for a lady to handle. 

Write to me so I can get your answer 
by the day after to-morrow. My busi- 
ness in New York is very pressing. 

Yours, 
CraQuE-o’-Doom. 

P.S.—Do you think that is a funny 
name? I gave it to myself when a boy, 
because it seemed appropriate that a lit- 
tle monster should have a little monstrous 
name. Would you mind calling me 
Craque-o’-Doom instead of “ Friend” ? 


Note from Craque-o’-Doom to Tamsin. 
23 April, In CARRIAGE. 


My Dear CuILp,—I write this on a: 
scrap from my note-book. Not receiving 
the early reply I craved, but having a 
half-hour to spare, I have called, but 
find you out. It %& a disappointment to 
me. They told me you were very well. 
Thank God for that! Please write to 
me as soon as you have time. 

Yours as always, 
CraquE-o’-Doom. 


Tamsin to Craque-o’-Doom. 
At Scuoot, April 22. 


Dear Craque-o’-Doom,—It is a 
funny name, but funny names are the 
nicest. I meant to write last evening, 
but it was reception-night, and of course 
I could not be let alone. Sarah Dav- 
idge had some friends coming to see 
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her, and she would have me go with 
her. They always dance on reception- 
nights, because Madame says we must 
learn how to appear in society. I fixed 
Sarah Davidge’s hair like mine. She 
is a little near-sighted, but looks very 
smart. I like to see people hang eye- 
glasses around their necks. We wore 
our long black silk trains. Ever so 
many girls have wanted to try my ring 
on, but I never would let one of them 
touch it. It always looks beautiful. I 
love beautiful things so much I have 
a perfect passion for them. Sarah’s 
friends were nice; I danced with her 
cousin three times. Did you know I 
had learned how to waltz? It is so 
easy! I am in raptures when I waltz. 
Madame would not let me dance any 
more with Sarah’s cousin: she was very 
smooth and nice, but gave me a look, 
and I had to talk with some old ladies. 
I would love to get a chance some time 
to dance all I want to. I was crazy to 
learn: nobody ever knew how bad I’ve 
wanted to dance; and the waltz is the 
cream of it all. In Barnet they had 
balls, but of course I never saw them. 
I saw Captain Mills’s cousin and Miss 
Latta waltz, and it seemed as if I must 
know how. 

You will think I am very frivolous. It 
is different with me from what it used to 
be, I feel so light and happy; but I am 
trying to get on in all my studies. They 
seem to think I am smart here. It is 
not like Barnet. 

I will try to get this letter to you in 
time. Please call: we can have such a 
nice ride. I want to see you. 

Truly, 
TAMSIN. 


P.S.—You didn’t say what day or 
what hour. 


On a scrap of paper thrust into the same 
envelope. 


April 23. 


Oh, what do you think of me! I 
supposed I had mailed this letter, and 
here it lies among my writing-paper! 
And this afternoon I was out for the 
tiniest little bit with Sarah Davidge and 


the French teacher, because it was such a 
lovely day, and Saturday, and you came 
and went away while I was gone. I 
thought you would send me word just 
when you would be here. Why didn’t 
you? I watched for you all day Friday. 
Shall I always be doing things that look 
ungrateful and mean? Now you won't 
have time to come down again for ever 
so long, I know. I would like to put 
something on the corner of the paper, but 
you might think it very silly. Besides, 
you must be very mad at me. 
TAMSIN. 


Craque-o’-Doom to Tamsin. 
Sprines on Hunsov, April 25. 
My Dear CuHILp,—Never mind: it 
was my fault ; I should have telegraphed. 


No, I do not think I can come down | 


again immediately: some time next 


month, perhaps. Besides making some. 


spring repairs and improvements on the 
estate and keeping various business in- 
terests well in hand, I have just been 
mapping out a course of hard reading 
for myself. You see, your industry has 
had its effect on me. : 

But let me beg one thing of you, 
little one: never again, by word or look 
or deed, signify that you feel “gratitude” 
toward me. It causes me exquisite tor- 
ture. Consider my possessions yours by 
right, —as they are. 

It must indeed be delightful to waltz. 


I can understand the feeling you de- 


scribe: I have it in my wrists, and my 
floor is the piano key-board. Since 
coming home, I have written a little piece 
of music for you: I tried to put in the 
song of a bird down in our orchard. 
The birds are nearly all here. Enclosed 
find a rough draft of it. I have had 
headache, which may account for my 
making a poorer-looking musical score 
than I usually pride myself on doing. 
Have you heard yet from Mrs. Burns ? 

Put that something “on the corner 
of the paper,” my child. Why should I 
think anything you do silly? Did you 
not leave your beloved little sister and 
come bravely away with me, an almost 
entire stranger, submit yourself to my 
guidance, and enter a school of other 
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strangers having no one but me, a queer, 
perhaps unwholesome, sort of man, to 
whom you could appeal for sympathy 
and home affection? I am very glad 
you have made appreciative friends. 
Miss Davidge’s cousin has my thanks— 
yes, my warm thanks—for giving you 
pleasure. If you would like to include 
your new acquaintances in the party for 
this summer, do’so. 

But write me another little letter as 
soon as you can. No matter how busy 
I may be, they are so welcome. 

Yours, 

CraQuE-o’-Doom. 


Craque-o’-Doom to Captain Mills. 
(A letter which was not sent.) 
Coup Sprines on Hupson, May 1. 

Dear Tom,—With the awful ex- 
ample before me of many unhappy 
wretches who have written confidential 
letters and afterward had them ex- 
posed to an amused public by death of 
the confidant or unforeseen circum- 
stances, I am about to unload my soul 
upon you, and get in return the consola- 
tion that you “told me so.” 

But it’s not going to turn out as you 
toldme. You oughttosee hernow, Tom: 
there isn’t her match in the world. You 
would hardly believe two or three months 
could make such a difference. She’s all 
sorts of ways,—bewitching, grave, child- 
ish, womanly. It is delightful torture to 
watch her unfold. But she will never 
care for me. I went down to the city 
a few days ago to see her,—the errand 
was purely a pilgrimage to her,—and 
she was out. They told me in what di- 
rection she had gone, and I made my 
man drive miles on the chance of catch- 
ing one glimpse of her face. You don’t 
know anything about it, Tom. 

And of course the young fellows will 
admire her. , I think she regards me as 
if I were her father. God knows, no 
father ever carried a baby in his heart 
as I carry her. 

I’ve been trying to study hard and 
master this fever. Nothing of the sort 
ever happened to me before: I never 
gave rein to it. And I didn’t consider 
the danger of giving way to this. 
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Tom, I’m going to send her out to 
Barnet for the summer. I had intended 
to bring her home with a lot of young 
friends to amuse her ; but I cannot stand 
it. My heart’s pretty nearly starved: 
I should make a fool of myself. She’s 
too young to understand that I want her 
all to myself. I didn’t know what the 
effect would be on me; but if I had 
known, it would have been just the 
same. What I have to do, though, is 
to act merely as her kind guardian and 
keep my own feelings down. Tom, I 
want your aunt to take her in as a 
boarder while she’s in Barnet. I know 
the favor I ask, but she can’t stop down 
at that place where her people live. 
You don’t know how necessary beau- 
tiful surroundings are to her. She is 
devoted to her little sister. Do me the 
favor, Tom, and demand anything of 
me you please. And, while she is there, 
guard her like the apple of your eye. 
My God! what should I do if she were 
to be taken from me? It will be tor- 
ment to have her trusted to a railway- 
train. But she will get tired of me if I 
follow her around. I’m off for another 
strengthening summer among the lakes: 
I’ve got to bea man. The principal of 
the school has strict orders to telegraph 
me if she 1as the slightest indisposition 
of any kind. I have one of the maid- 
servants down there in my pay to wait 
on her with extra pains. 

You ought to see the pretty little let- 
ters she writes, Tom. No man ever will 
see them, but it might be a pleasure to 
any one to do so. I believe I loved her 
the first minute her black eyes met mine. 
It ought to be enough for me if I can 
make up to her for the privations she 
suffered before I found her. 

You were all wrong in your predic- | 
tions. Whatever the tribe from which 
she sprung may be, she is delicate, 
sparkling, upright, beauty-loving. In 
fibre she is a lady; in mind, a swift- 
moving, powerful essence. But what 
is the use of going on like this to you ? 

I hope you won't forget, when that 
brother of hers comes out of his confine- 
ment, to do as I asked you to do for him. 


As he is young, and it was only petit— 
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misdemeanor, a good start and a little 
encouragement may bring him up. He 
certainly showed enterprise by getting 
into such a scrape. 

Please present my compliments to 
Mrs. Teagarden, and, if; you can, ease 
my bosom with an early reply. 

Yours affectionately, 


Craque-o’-Doom to Captain Mille. 
(The letter which was sent.) 
Sprines on Hupson, May 1. 
Dear Tom,—I want to ask a great 
favor of you. Will you receive my wife 
into your house as a boarder during 
the summer? [I find I must have an- 
other Canadian bout, and, besides, it 
does not seem advisable to bring her 
home yet; and she wants to see her lit- 
tle sister. I know it is asking a great 
favor of your aunt and yourself: in re- 
turn you may demand anything you wish 


of me. I shall feel so comfortable and ' 


safe about her if I know she is in the 
companionship of your excellent aunt. 
And it will be impossible for her to stop 
with her people; I couldn’t allow that. 
She is abundantly fulfilling the promise 
I saw in her. 

By the way, whenever that unfortu- 
nate fellow I spoke to you about is set at 
liberty, be sure to notify me. A little 
lift may do wonders for him. 

Excuse brevity. You know I am 


always 
Heartily yours, 
RAQUE-0'-Doom. 


P.S.—How about Canada for you this 


summer ? 


Telegram from Captain Mills to Craque-o’- 


Doom. 


Just starting for Denver. But it will 


be all right. Send her. 
Tom. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


i good ship “ Falcon” lay at her 
pier on a scorching summer after- 
noon, exhibiting her impatience at the 
captain’s tardiness by that hoarse, monot- 
onous, and unceasing moan which always 
indicates the borborygmatous uneasiness 
of a steamer preparing for sea. I sat 
alone upon the combing of the cabin 
skylight, in contemplative mood, and, as 
the puffing and wheezing grew more and 
more decided and the heavy screw began 
its slow revolutions, churning the black, 
unsavory water into a foam like the 
“tawny mane of Father Tiber,” pro- 
pounded to myself the following co- 
nundrum: Why is the Baltimore Basin 
not like the ancient city of Cologne? 
Wandering for a while in labyrinthine 
thought among the innumerable dissimi- 
larities which suggested themselves, I was 
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about to give it up, when the answer 
came up in olfactory distinctness from 
the fetid spume, “ Because it has only 
one smell.” Yes, there is only one, but 
in that you have defined, combined, con- 
centrated, and intensified the entire 
“thousand and one separate and dis- 
tinct stenches” of the City of Perfume. 
In tenuous and invisible potency it rises 
and pervades the atmosphere. The trim 
excursion-steamers come fresh and white 
from the painters’ hands only to become 
as black as colliers in a week, the nickel- 
plated door-pulls assume the hue of 
bronze, the silver-ware and even the 
coin carried upon the person become 
oxidized. The r little alewives 
come up in schools from the bay to feast 
upon the crumbs and galley-scraps, but 
their appetite fails, they swim around 
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helplessly in aimless circles, faintly fan 
themselves with their little pectoral fins, 
and then, turning up their little white 
bosoms to the pitying sunlight, they 
float in death by thousands, unhappy 
victims of the noxious exhalations. No 
wonder the “ Falcon” strained her lines 
until the hawse-holes creaked again and 
chafed her black sides against the fen- 
ders, impatient to breathe once more the 
pure, crisp air of old ocean. Escape 
being impossible, I could only resort to 
palliative remedies: so I lit a fragrant 
cigar and began to ponder the probable 
causes of the horrible odor. 

The causes, however, had not yet 
revealed themselves when the “ Fal- 
con” slowly spread her metaphorical 
wings and moved out from her wharf 
in that peculiarly quiet way which 
makes the sailing of an ocean-steamer 
contrast so strongly with the noisy, 
fussy preparations of smaller craft. 
And, by the way, there is something 
particularly fraudulent in this quiet de- 
parture of Baltimore ocean-steamers. To 
the passenger who is unused to the ex- 
periences of “the briny,” but has been 
frightened with terrible stories of the 
mal de mer, it is a snare and a delusion 
which exerts its deceitful influences for 
just about sixteen hours. ‘“ How steady 
she is!” the lady passengers exclaim, as 
the heavy ship moves like a slow rail- 
way-train past Fort Carroll and glides 
out of the Patapsco on to the glancing 
bosom of the Chesapeake. The captain 
“hath a merry eye,” and just the slight- 
est twinkle plays in it as he smilingly 
answers, “No danger of spilling your 
coffee, madam: you can write home 
when the table is cleared, and we'll mail 
the letter as we pass the next lamp- 
post.” Gentlemen push aside the lemons 
in their travelling-bags and jauntily offer 
their cigar-cases. ‘Nobody need fear 
sea-sickness on such a boat as this!” 
“How much better than the dust and 
racket of the railroad! I shall always 
go to Charleston by sea hereafter.” The 


‘blue smoke floats away in fragrant 


wreaths; the moonlight shimmers on 
the dancing waters; the fresh breeze 
catches up the wavelets in its rough 
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play and dashes them into sparkles of 
spray against the great black sides of the 
ship; but she moves on without a jar, as 
if her keel were on rollers and a shell 
road lay beneath. Again that twinkle 
in the captain’s eye, as he points out 
the light on Windmill Point and says, © 
“We shall pass Cape Henry while we 
are at breakfast in the morning.” And, 
sure enough, we do. Ever since we took 
the steward’s cup of black coffee at sun- — 
rise and tried to catch the tired little 
English sparrow which came aboard to 
rest, the distant light-house has been 
growing taller and the long, flat, sandy 
beach has been growing whiter and more 
distinct. A solitary petrel has been flit- 
ting and dipping in our wake ; the sig- 
nal-officer’s house is just opposite to us 
as we decline the last offer of fried pota- 
toes and rare steak ; the lady passenger 
has just helped herself’ to stewed prunes, 
and the gentlemen are feeling for their 
cigar-cases,—when suddenly the ship 


| seems to be climbing something, and the 


next minute plunges like a hunter over 
a ten-rail fence. A quick glance shore- 
ward catches the top of the lantern just 
visible over the starboard rail, and then 
sees nothing but dark-green water; the 
coffee splashes from the cups, the crack- 
ers slide out of the plates, the lady stag- 
gers uncertainly to her state-room, and 
the captain smiles openly as most of the 
cigar-cases slip back unopened. “She’s 
not quite so steady this morning?” he 
asks, as the long, rolling swell of the At- 
lantic tells us that the capes are 


and the real sea-voyage just begun. “I 


never grudge setting a good table in the 
bay,” he adds, rolling a cigarette: “if 
passengers have too much appetite, I 
can always get even with them between 
Cape Henry and Folly Island light.” 
This sixteen-hour trip down the bay is 
a very desirable feature of the voyage, 
especially to invalids. It not only short- 
ens the time at sea, giving all the advan- 
tages with none of the disagreeable ex- 
periences, but serves as a preparation for 
the ocean, while, going northward, it gives 
time for all the unpleasant sensations to 
pass off, the traveller landing without his 
“‘gea-legs” and feeling fresh as a daisy. 
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Our ship’s company was no exception 
to the rule which makes the cabin the 
best place to study character. We had 
the inevitable landlubber who had never 
trodden a deck before and who was always 
wondering when he was going to begin 
to be sick. Taking the head of the 
table by a sort of natural right was the 
equally unavoidable “ old salt,” who had 
swung his hammock in every latitude 
and rolled on the bosom of every sea, 
from Cape Cod to the Orkneys and the 
Solomon Isles. I have read “ Baron 
Munchausen” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
been round the world with Sindbad, and 
listened to the yarns reeled off by retired 
admirals; but this man would have car- 
ried off the Bishop of Oxford’s famous 
kettle. Somewhere behind his tongue 
there was a “spinning-jenny,” from 
which ran one continuous thread of mar- 
vels, which the listeners might cut at 
will in “lengths to suit.” The Ancient 
Mariner had not a surer instinct to know 
who must listen to his tale, and by the 
second day out we were all disposed to 
say, with Crockett’s coons, “ Don’t shoot : 
we're coming down.” He told us of the 
new island discovered by his boat’s crew 
off the coast of Patagonia, where the na- 
tives were eight feet high, covered with 


long hair, and went on all-fours; he’ 


knew the sea-serpent intimately, har- 
rowed our feelings with the cow-whale 
which had bitten his boat into “ smith- 
ereens,” and curdled our blood with the 
thirty-foot shark which snapped at his 
heel and devoured the second mate with- 
in three feet of him. This last story 
was told with a kind of reserve which 
left a dark suspicion that it had really 
been himself who was eaten, but that the 
horrors of the tale had been softened out 
of consideration for the hearers. ‘That 
man,” said the captain to me in solemn 
confidence, “has travelled farther than 
any man J ever knew,—through dime 
novels.” It was a happy fortune which 
made the voyagea short one, for Sindbad’s 
influence began to tell perceptibly upon 
the other passengers, until it culminated 
in the recital by my messmate, a grave, 
lawyer-like gentleman with clerical ways, 
of his sporting adventures on Dewees’ 
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Island, where he had caught two strings 
of sheep’s-head each (‘.e., the strings) 
over five feet long, and killed eight rac- 
coons in broad daylight in one little 
clump of palmettoes. 

After rounding Hatteras, the ship's 
track lay through a region as desolate and 
lonely as mid-ocean. Neither land nor 
life of any sort was visible through the 
entire day. Mother Carey had clucked 
off her chickens to woo the tempest in 
some less peaceful sea, and the long troll- 
ing-lines leaped and jerked in the wake 
of the vessel without attracting either 
blue-fish or bonita. But at breakfast 
next morning we were cheered by an 
announcement that made our landsman 
spring to the quarter-rail like an old 
whaler at the cry of “ There she blows !”” 
—‘ Here come the porpoises !” and, sure 
enough, these frolicsome children of the 
deep had sighted the ship and “ piped 
all hands to mischief.” Darting with 
arrowy speed along the surface of the 
sea, we could see them coming from the 
land side until over a dozen were racing 
alongside, now dashing into the seething 
eddies cast up by the heavy screw, now 
measuring their speed with ours and 
rolling in wanton sport or leaping in 
graceful curves clear out of the water. 
Then with a sudden rush the entire 
party would make for the bows, and run 
for miles before the vessel, crossing and 
recrossing, rolling, diving, leaping, and 
tumbling in the wildest glee and mer- 
riment, in sheer mockery of the great, 
puffing, straining monster which had in- 
vaded their play-grounds. Strong as the 
waves. which make their home, swift as 
the glancing starbeams, revelling in the 
sunshine and reckless of the storm, their 
simple wants supplied from ocean’s teem- 
ing storehouse, and without a foe or a 
fear to mar the life of unbroken pleasure 
which they lead, surely these are the 
happiest of all God’s happy creatures. 
No wonder the captain exclaimed sen- 
tentiously, as he watched their sport, “ If 
I wasn’t a man, I’d wish I was a por- 
poise!” I once saw a game played by a 
party of these sportive cetaceans which 
eclipsed all the performances of their 
ocean confreres. Five of them had been 
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carried by a very high tide into the 
upper reaches of Miles River, a small 
tributary of the Chesapeake, where they 
remained for several weeks, seemingly 
afraid to repass the bridge. I was fish- 
ing from the draw and occasionally look- 
ing at the gambols of these voluntary 
prisoners, one of which was an enormous 
old fellow, fully eight feet long. Sud- 
denly he shot up half his length out of 
the water and threw a fish to a distance 
of a dozen yards, immediately plunging 
again with a tremendous splash. In- 
stantly another followed suit, and then 
another, the leader rising as the last one 
made his cast and throwing a second fish 
somewhat farther, followed by the others 
again in turn. They kept up this toss- 
ing of alewives for more than a quarter 
of an hour, apparently using the fish as 
quoits, until one of my little boys 
exclaimed, “ Father, they’re playing 
catch!” There were no alewives off 
Cape Romain, but there was plenty of 
something better, fot a sudden jerk at 
one of the trolling-lines called all hands 
aft, and in a few minutes a splendid 
king-fish was flapping about the deck. 
Soon another jerk, and an eight-pound 
blue-fish came open-mouthed over the 
foamy wake as the steward brought him 
in, hand over hand, and lifted him skil- 
fully over the rail. At one time three 
of these briny beauties were struggling 
on the hooks together. 

Soon after daylight next morning the 
sandy shores of Sullivan’s Island rose 
over the water, and the captain made the 
cheerful announcement that we had 
missed the tide by two hours and could 
not cross the bar until two o’clock. 

“Qh, what shall we do all that while?” 
asked the lady passengers ruefully. _ 

“Well, we'll paddle round and go a- 
fishing.” 

We were right on the famous “ black- 
fish banks,” just off Charleston bar, the 
finest fishing-ground on the Atlantic 
coast. Lines were soon rigged up, a 
few pieces of pork cut for bait, old 
Peter took the lead-line to feel for a 
hard bottom, and all got ready for the 
sport. The first hook had not touched 
bottom when it came back with a two- 


pound blackfish. A jerk at my line, 
another as I struck, and another in quick 
succession, and I heaved over the rail 
three noble fellows, one for each hook. 
We had but four lines out, but by noon 
it had ceased to be amusing, our arms 
aching and our fingers sore and sodden 
with the catching of over two hundred 
fish. I have known eight hundred 
taken in one afternoon on the same 
,ground, embracing nearly every variety, 
from the game and toothsome whiting, pe- 
culiar to these waters, to the huge and 
silvery sea-bass and the princely cavalli, 
with an occasional shark by way of va- 
riation. The cook had commenced oper- 
ations as soon as the sport began, and 
our last meal on shipboard, an early din- 
ner, must have materially increased the 
mental development of the party, phos- 
phoric brain-food being served up in 
every conceivable form. We were not 
disposed to linger over our nuts and 
fruit, for the captain had gone forward 
to “con the ship” over the dangerous 
bar, and the passengers were soon gath- 
ered around the pilot-house to note the 
many points of interest on the classic 
ground over which we were passing. 
How many an anxious eye was strained 
seaward, some eighteen years ago, as the 
sun prepared for his daily evening bath 
in “ Wappoo,” to see if the light upper 
spars of the fleet were visible against the 
hazy blue, when the long white hulls of 
some daring little blockade-runners were 
lying close under the guns of old Sum- 
ter, waiting to make a dash in the dark- 
ness through the tortuous channels “for 
Nassau and a market.” There in front 
lay the grim but harmless battlements 
of the historic fortress; there, again, on 
the left are the sandy shores of Morris 
Island and the flat beach which whilom 
frowned upon the waters'with grass-clad 
batteries and bristled with heavy guns. 
On the right, over the seething turmoil 
of Drunken Dick Shoals, rise the yellow 
ramparts of Fort Moultrie, where the 
ancient pen of palmetto logs defied Sir 
Peter Parker on that famous 28th of 
June a hundred years ago. Behind us 
the white sails of the fishing-smacks are 


dipping like floating gulls against the 
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far horizon; a trim little Spanish brig, 
having cleared the bar, is shaking out 
her canvas for the outward voyage; a 
fussy little tug is puffing and spitting 
over her task of dragging out two barks, 
whose square build and stumpy top- 
masts have an unmistakable English 
look, and whose cargoes of phosphate 
rock are destined to fertilize the well- 
worn acres of Britain. This same phos- 
phate is, from many points of view, one 
of the marvels and mysteries of modern 
scientific discovery. Any chemist can 
analyze it and tell you exactly what it 
is; any local historian can tell you when 
its existence and its uses first became 
known; and agriculturists in every part 
of the world can describe its valuable 
recuperative effect upon land. But how 
came it to be what it is? whence came 
the absolutely incalculable quantity and 
variety of fossil remains which lie min- 
gled with its nodules upon river-bed and 
harbor-bottom, in upland banks and ri- 
parial bluffs,—shells of marine mollusks, 
bones of modern mammalia, of extinct 
species, of pre-Adamite monsters, teeth 
of sharks which might have swallowed 
Jonah’s fish, and entire skeletons of 
mammoth and mastodon, all lying to- 
gether in utter confusion within the 
narrow limits of this vast watery ceme- 
tery of the ages? Quien sabe? Or 
how is it that just at the critical time 
when poverty was tightening its grasp 
upon a once prosperous people and the 
grass was springing rank and green be- 
tween the stones of old Charleston’s 
once busiest streets,—when the rotting 
wharves were bare of shipping, and the 
“City by the Sea” bade fair to become 
as Tyre and Sidon,—the world began to 
cry out for phosphate, and only Charles- 
ton could supply the demand from her 
inexhaustible quarries? Fortunate own- 
ers of unprofitable property have grown 
rich by the development of this new re- 
source ; hundreds of hands find employ- 
ment in the new industry; others find 
lucrative work in the manufacture of 
novel implements; mills for grinding 
the rock have sprung up all along the 
outskirts of the city; ships and barks 
of every flag begin again to seek their 


cargoes in the almost abandoned port, 
and the overburdened tax-payers of the 
State find relief in a treasury enriched 
by royalties on the public phosphate- 
grounds. 

I have never heard propounded 
any satisfactory explanation as to the 
origin and formation of this remarkable 
deposit, and the following “ provisional 
theory” is respectfully offered to the 
scientists until a better shall take its 
place. The facts for which we are to 


account are the presence in the post- — 


pliocene strata of a very large and as yet 
not exactly-defined area of an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of phosphate of 
lime combined with other substances in 
the form of nodules of various sizes; 
the distribution of this deposit over the 
surface of river- and harbor-bottom, so 
that the nodules may be fished up with 
tongs, and its occurrence in equal quan- 
tity in in-shore localities, from which it 
may be mined and dug; and the strange 
mingling with these nodules of immense 
quantities of fossil remains representing 
marine and terrestrial life in an infinite 
variety of types. These fossils are so 
numerous that any one frequenting the 
phosphate-works may readily form an 
extensive collection. The most abun- 
dant are the sharks’ teeth, of which thou- 
sands of specimens may be obtained, 
varying from one to eight inches in 
length and indicating many extinct and 
existing species. Corresponding verte- 
bree are also common, and remains of the 
ichthyosaurus and other monsters of the 
deep of long-past ages abound. But 
lying among these are bones and teeth 
of the mastodon, the dog, the horse, the 
megatherium, the deer, the sheep, the 
phocodon, the hog, the megalonyx, the 
ox, and innumerable other creatures, in 
the most inexplicable confusion,—a 
heterogeneous mass of anachronisms. 
Pottery and “celts,” not unlike the 
famous Abbéville remains of France, 
have also been found, and even human 
bones have suggested themselves, but 
the latter without complete identifica- 
tion. It is evident that the various 
animals which furnished these remains 
neither lived nor died together. The 
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reaches of time which separated these 
species were not less vast than the differ- 
ences between their natures and their 
habitats. Yet here they lie buried in 
the same tomb, the sheep and the shark, 
the ichthyosaurus and the horse, the 


- megatherium and the hog lying side by 


side in death! What possible solution 
can there be of such a puzzle? Per- 
haps the most characteristic feature of 
the port of Charleston is its famous 
“bar,”—a collection of great shoals ob- 
structing the mouth of the lovely and 
commodious harbor, and formed by the 
detritus of the Ashley and the Cooper 
and the eddying ocean-currents which 
meet the outflow of these rivers. The 
soundings on this bar, outside its shal- 
low channels, are from three to seven- 
teen feet. But immediately inside, 
where the three channels separate, there 
is a sudden sheer depth of seventy-four 
feet, while off Sullivan’s Island the lead 
shows eighty-four feet. Were it pos- 
sible to dredge away the immense flu- 
viatile deposits which have accumulated 
and formed the shoals through which the 
channels cut their tortuous way, the deep 
soundings above mentioned would doubt- 
less extend from island to island, beyond 
which to seaward would be found the 
true “bar,” a backbone of limestone 
rock of comparatively small width, cut- 
ting off the harbor-basin from the ocean 
depths beyond. Some forty miles in- 
land this limestone formation crops out 
and forms a remarkable series of springs 
and fountains having an underground 
connection with the waters of the Santee 
and the Cooper. The historic Kutaw 
Springs is one of these. Now, suppose 
that limestone ridge to have been up- 
heaved at a period when the ocean ex- 
tended far in toward the Blue Ridge 
and swarmed with the immense marine 
creatures whose remains now give so 
strange a character to the phosphate de- 
posits. A vast salt lake would be thus 
formed,—or what would be practically 
equivalent to a lake, for the huge sharks 
and saurians would be unable to cross 
the shoal water which cut them off from 
the sea. So slowly would the gradual 
uprise of the higher country progress 
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that generations of these monsters and 
the forms of marine life coeval with 
them might live and die in this basin. 
But, as their numbers multiplied, the 
‘limits and depth of their watery prison 
would be surely and steadily contracting, 
until their bones would be left “ thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa,” like the re- 
mains of the animalcula in a film of 
water drying under the microscope. 
Meanwhile, through long-succeeding 
ages, the newly-risen land and ‘the rich 
mountain-slopes would be pastured by 
successive generations of an ever-chan- 
ging fauna, whose carcasses or skeletons 
would eventually find their way, by the 
instrumentality of the land-slide, the 
flood, the glacier grinding soil and sub- 
soil before it in its slow progress toward 
the sea, into the shallow and contracted 
basin already paved with the teeth and 
vertebrae of Squalidee, cetacean, and 
saurian. The process thus sketched 
out,—or rather hinted at,—without pre- 
tence to scientific accuracy, might occupy 
a reach of time represented by the oldest 
and the most recent of the fossils now 
discoverable, and would, of course, be 
interrupted by successive upheavals and 
depressions until the laboring earth had 
settled into its present condition. Doubt- 
less there are grave difficulties in the 
way of such a provisional theory, but 
the essential facts are correct, and it is — 
hard to conceive how otherwise the puz- 
zle can be solved. One thing, however, 
is beyond all doubt, and that is the fact 
that “South Carolina Phosphate” is 
finding its way, through the media of 
the wheat- and corn-fields of many 
nations, into the bone and sinew of the 
world. The yield of phosphoric acid 
from these nodules has been determined 
at from 2.21 to 6.30, being inferior only 
to the Raza Island phosphate, which by 
the same test gave 15.83, and superior 
to that of Germany and Bordeaux and 
to the French and English coprolites. 
The land and river deposits of “rock” 
and fossils are not confined to the Ash- 
ley and Cooper, but are found also in 
greater or less abundance along the 
Wando, the Stono, the Edisto, the Coo- 
saw, the Ashepoo, Bull River, and Beau- 
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fort River. By far the largest portion is 
exported, chiefly to Great Britain, but 
large quantities are manufactured on the 
spot, and “ Carolina bone” is the basis of 


most of the fertilizers compounded in: 


Maryland and the other wheat-growing 
districts of the Atlantic coast. 

While “the bar” has rendered this 
vast service to the world at large, it 
must be confessed that its benefits to 
old Charleston, even should her wildest 
hopes of phosphatic wealth be realized, 
will make but a poor return for the 
incalculable injury which it has done 
to her by obstructing her commerce. 
Stretching for ten miles across the mouth 
of her beautiful port, which could offer 
safe harborage to all the fleets of the 
world, it effectually seals it against ves- 
sels of heavy draught, and renders the 
passage of those even of moderate ton- 
nage unsafe except in good weather and 
under skilful pilotage. Small coasting- 
steamers arriving at low water must 
‘lay off and on” until high tide, and a 
blow which would be a trifle to them if 
safe outside will often delay their sailing 
for hours or days. The depth in the 
channels at mean high water is only 
from seventeen to nineteen feet, and at 
low water from eleven to fourteen feet. 
Although the bar extends fully ten 
miles, from Sullivan’s to Folly Island, 
the actual mouth of the harbor is less 
than a mile and a half, and is entered 
by two ebb-tide channels and one flood- 
tide channel, the latter close under Sulli- 
van’s Island, being the most northerly 
and known indiscriminately as ‘“ Maf- 
fitt’s,” “ The Beach,” or “ The Sullivan’s 
Island” channel. For northward-bound 
vessels this is much the shortest route. 
Running southeasterly through the cen- 
tral shoals is the Swash, and almost due 
south, along the shore of Morris Island, 
the Main or “ Pumpkin-Hill” channel. 
It was in the shoal water near the outer 
mouth of this outlet that the notorious 
“stone fleet” was sunk during the civil 
war, with the design of hermetically 
sealing the port of Charleston and so 
forever destroying all hope of prosperity 
to the historic old city and to the entire 
State. Such a project could have origi- 


nated only under the insane and un- 
reasoning bitterness of the hour. The 
United States Government sent down a 
large number of condemned schooners, 
heavily laden with ballast-stone, and 
scuttled them at this point, in the ex- 
pectation of so diverting the current as 
to close up all the channels. The result 
was, fortunately, precisely the opposite 
of that intended; and it was not long 
before the blockade-runners discovered 
and profited by this fact. In less than 
twenty years that same United States 
Government is appropriating two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the opening of 
the port, and the work is begun under 
the control and personal supervision of 
the same officer who threw shells at St. 
Michael’s spire from the “ Swamp-An- 
gel” battery. In 1874 an attempt was 
made to secure this object by dredging, 
but with only partial and temporary suc- 
cess, the result being disastrous loss to 
the contractor. It was during these 
operations that the wrecks of the “ Keo- 
kuk” and “ Housatonic” were visited by 
means of diving-apparatus and all that 
was valuable about them recovered. 
The former, a new iron-clad, had been 
sunk by the guns of Fort Sumter. It 
is said that long before her arrival the 
officers of that fortress were in posses- 
sion of full plans of her construction, 
and found it easy to put a shell in her 
weakest spot. The sloop-of:war was at- 
tacked, while on blockade duty, by the 
submarine torpedo-boat which had been 
the death of twenty-nine men in the ex- 
perimental trips made previously in the 
harbor. The “ Housatonic” went down 
in six minutes, and her mysterious as- 
sailant was never heard of more until 
the divers discovered her with her ghast- 
ly crew years afterward lying close by 
her huge quarry. Through the fouling 
of the lanyard and the failure of her 
machinery she had been “hoist with 
her own petard.” Another story is told 
of these divers, of a somewhat different 
character. While engaged in their work 
under the scorching sun, they were often 
thankful for the refreshment supplied by 
the luscious sea-island watermelons which 
were brought out to their anchorage by 
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the negroes anxious to turn an honest 
penny. One day, just as a grinning son 
of Africa was passing a huge “ black- 
seed” across the grappled gunwales, the 
diver in his fear-inspiring garb popped 
up alongside, and, taking in the situa- 
tion at a glance, seized the tempting 
fruit and was instantly let go again, 
carrying it beneath the surface. With 
a yell of terror, “’Tis de debil !” the hor- 
rified Hamite caught up his oars, and with 
starting eyeballs pulled away for the land, 
never pausing or returning for his pay. 
The harbor of Charleston is a land- 
locked basin, containing some fifteen 
square miles of area, protected on the 
north by Sullivan’s Island and the main- 
land, and on the south by Morris and 


.James Islands, while to the west lies the 


quaint old city, with its beautiful “ Bat- 
tery” and commodious piers, lovingly 
encircled by the broad blue arms of her 
twin rivers, whose long reaches add 
many more miles of safe anchorage far be- 
yond the reach of the deep Atlantic swell. 

There is no sheet of water on the 
American continent more rich in historic 
interest than this harbor of Charleston, 
and if the rippling plash of its wavelets 
or the mighty swash of its surf upon 
the beachy shores could tell its expe- 
riences of two great wars, men would 
listen entranced until the strange and 
absorbing tale was ended. We must 
pass on now to the picturesque old city, 
which seems to sleep peacefully in the 
embrace of its circling arms, and perhaps 
we shall have interpreted for us there 
some portions of the story which the 
minstrel waters are chanting in their 
weird and mysterious language. If you 
should be fortunate enough to cross the 
bar an hour or two before sunset, when 
the tide is full and the western heavens 
are laden with cumulo-stratus clouds, you 
will enjoy a scene of surprising loveliness 
which few marine approaches can equal. 
If it be the summer sun which is giving 
the last dreamy touches of decorative 
art to the gorgeous drapery of the couch 
upon which he is about to enjoy his 
night’s repose, there will be an air of 
tropical beauty about the landscape be- 
longing to far-distant latitudes. The 
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white-walled houses, with their green 
venetians and long double piazzas, the 
graceful spires, cutting sharply against 
the clear blue patches of sky, the long 
lines of “buzzards,” under the enchant- 
ment of distance, crossing the river to 
their nightly roosting-place with that 
graceful and powerful flight which ri- 
vals the sweep of the eagle’s wing, the 
splendors of the sunset- heavens and the 
black, golden-edged, castellated masses of 
frowning cloud, the broad blue reaches 
of the Ashley and the Cooper deepening 
in the declining light, the dusky crews 
of the various small-craft plying about 
the bay, but, above all, the palm-like 
stems and feathered tops of the “ Hun- 
dred Pines” on the James Island shore, 
all help in creating the deception. Some 
twenty-five years ago the yacht “ Wan- 
derer” had been fitted out as a slaver, 
and was captured by a United States 
ship off the Cuban coast with a cargo of 
negroes. She was brought into Charles- 
ton harbor, and the liberated slaves were | 
landed on Sullivan’s Island. Catching 
the first glimpse of the Hundred Pines, 
they believed themselves in sight of the 
palm-groves of their native coast, and set 
up shouts of delight. While barracoon- 
ed on the island, their forlorn condition 
excited much sympathy, and the good 
ladies of Charleston, believing that na- 
ture’s pristine garb was somewhat light 
for the climate, provided ample supplies 
of osnaburg shirts and cotton trousers 
for their relief. The articles were dis- 
tributed, gratefully seized, and immedi- 
ately torn into strips to be used as tur- 
bans, the only apparel, apparently, which 
was regarded as necessary or desirable by 
these children of the sun. One good 
old ‘“mauma” from the city went “ ober 
to de islant” on a Sunday with a bundle 
of clothes for the purpose, of taking some 
of her pagan sisters to church with her. 
They did not go. 

The most striking feature of Charles- 
ton, the pride and glory of her inhab- 
itants, and their greatest comfort in the 
summer heat, is her unrivalled “ Bat- 
tery.” As the steamer sweeps around 
into the mouth of the Cooper on a 
balmy summer evening, no brighter or 
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more cheering view could meet the long- 

ing eyes of her sea-worn passengers. 

Stretching its solid granite front for 

more than a quarter of a mile is the sea- 

wall of the East Battery, surmounted by 

a substantial wooden rail, its broad crest 

paved with smooth flags, which afford 

a delightful promenade to hundreds of 

people of all ages, while the waves dash 

cheerily against its face and shower their 

spray upon the handsome dwellings across 

the street. These elegant residences, 

like most of the houses of the city, stand 

gable-end to the sidewalk, their long 
piazzas looking like terraced gardens, 
green with the many-shaded foliage of 
- potted plants and gay with the gorgeous 
bloom of their flowers. Between these 
stately homes and the merry crowds on 
the promenade is the roadway which 
forms the fashionable drive, so much de- 
pressed that only the heads of riders, 
coachmen, and horses are visible from 
the water-level. Making a sharp angle 
with this walk, the South Battery ex- 
tends some nine hundred feet toward 
the west along the beautiful Ashley, 
whose blue bosom is at this point several 
miles in width. A broad esplanade of 
rolled concrete and shell, furnished with 
rustic seats and shaded by heavy foliage, 
is thronged by those who find the east- 
ern promenade too bleak. Behind this 
is the green and well-shaded lawn of 
White Point Garden, alive with merry 
children, and beyond this again the wide 
promenade bordering the street and well 
supplied with benches under thick-leaved 
trees, where many an aged citizen enjoys 
his dolce far niente. Mellowed by dis- 
tance and softened by the intervening 
water come floating the strains of the 
Helicon Band from the music-stand upon 
the Green. No wonder you think that 
in Charleston all is ease and happiness. 
A few hours later, when the full moon 
is shimmering on the water, when the 
gentle lap and wash of the ebb mingles 
softly with gleeful laughter, and the 
lights of the anchored craft are dipping 
and dancing and flashing on the wave- 
lets, the Battery is the loveliest, dream- 
iest, most fairy-like spot that ever 
charmed and soothed a weary mind to 


rest. In the. ante-bellum days the 
wharves at the west end of “South 
Bay” were the landing-places for the 
long twelve-oared barges which brought 
the island produce to the city market; 
and on such an evening, when the empty 
boats were recrossing the Ashley, the 
— thud of the heavy oars, the 

ild songs of the boatmen, chanted in 
that minor mode which characterizes all 
African music, and mellowed by distance, 
came sweetly over the water, mingled 
with the notes of the great conch-bugles 
and boat-horns of the dusky “ patroons.” 

A short distance from the end of the 
East Battery, where the great cotton- 
wharves now stretch for miles along the 
Cooper, is the spot where the first rice 
ever planted in South Carolina was 
grown by “ Landgrave” Thomas Smith. 
This gentleman held a patent of colonial 
nobility from which he derived his Han- 
overian title, and possessed large estates 
in the adjacent country, now the very 
business heart of the city. In 1693 he 
received a bag of “rough rice” —zie., 
rice in the chaff—as a present from 
the captain of a ship recently in from 
Madagascar. This he planted by way of 
experiment, and thus secured to the peo- 
ple of the colony a staple which has ever 
since been the basis of wealth and pros- 
perity in the entire coastwise region. 
The annual receipts of rice are now more 
than forty-five thousand tierces. 

Nothing is more distinctively charac- 
teristic of a true Charlestonian than his 
relations to rice. If he knows anything, 
it is the difference between ‘“ Prime 
Carolina,’ ‘ Rangoon,” “ Gold-Seed,” 
“White Rice,” and “Volunteer.” 
When he sits down to dine, the most 
elaborate menu counts for nothing if rice 
be not included. But outside his native 
State he warily avoids the ambrosial dish, 
which must be cooked by the rules of 
the Charleston cuisine or it is an abomi- 
nation. The individuality of the genuine 
South Carolinian must be impressed upon 
the snowy pile, so that each grain shall 
be distinct and separate. He buys it 
by the bushel or tierce, eats it by the 

uart as a vegetable, and would as soon 
0 his ice-cream with mustard as his 
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rice with sugar. I well remember when 
I once in Maryland received a tierce of 
rice how hard it was to convince my 
friends that I had not entered on a 
speculation in the article, and how the 
cook, whose rule was to boil it into paste, 
protested against our eating it “raw.” 
The “ sea-island” cotton was the pride 
and glory of the ante-bellum low-country 
lanter. The commissions on the han- 
dling of this costly staple formed a most 
important item in the wealth of the city. 
It is not a distinct species, but only 
a variety of the green-seed or “ short 
cotton” of the interior, induced by the 
saline properties of the air and sandy 
soil of the islands. The taller, more 


luxuriant plant, the small, clean, black 


seed, and, above all, the long, silky fleece, 
mark at a glance its peculiar qualities. 
Under less favorable conditions the seed 
soon sports back to its green and hairy 
hull, its short and coarser fibre, and its 
smaller but far more productive stalk. 
The planters “across the river” used to 
pay the most laborious attention to every 
detail of its culture and preparation, 
sometimes having the seed picked out by 
hand and the “specking and moting”— 
ae., the final cleaning of the staple— 
done by members of the family. This 
produced a small quantity of exquisitely 
fine fleece, which sold at one dollar per 
pound. It was—and still is—packed by 
hand into round bags of fine gunny-cloth, 
and is never subjected to the rough press, 
for fear of injuring the staple. It is 
very generally believed that the bulk of 
the sea-island crop finds its way to the 
silk-mills of La Belle France, to return 
as “ Gros-Grain,” “ Foulard,” “Soie de 
Lyon,” ete. 

Landing during busy hours on the 
fine wharves which lie along the river- 
front of East Bay, the stranger is imme- 
diately struck with the utterly indescriba- 
ble intonation which every old Charles- 
tonian recognizes even in distant lands 
and welcomes as the language of his 
childhood. It consists in a softening 
and close sounding of the vowel a, which 
in its more delicate shadings is a com- 
plete shibboleth. It is not a provincial- 
ism nor a vulgarism, but an ancient tra- 
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ditional usage, which lingers only here 
and is preserved with a reverential deli- 
cacy. It extends barely beyond the 
city’s limits, but there it is heard in the 
most highly refined and cultivated so- 
ciety,—and there is no society to be 
found anywhere more highly refined 
and cultured. In the exaggerated dia- 
lect of the negro it can best be studied. 
This lingo is as different from that of 
every other Southern darky as the 
Cockneyism of a London flunky is from 
the broad tongue of Yorkshire. He is 
called “ Daddy” instead of “ Uncle,” and 
his old wife is always “ Mauma” or 
“ Maum Hannah” instead of “ Aunty.” 
' He still talks sometimes of “ ole maussa” 
and “ole miss.” He says “ Chaaleston,” 
having a supreme contempt for the letter 
r, except in the single word “mare,” 
which he cannot pronounce closely 
enough without rolling it. For “party” 
he says “ paahty,” for “ cart,” “cyaht,” 
and so ad infinitum. He never says, 
“Where is it?” but, “ Way ’e day?” 
The jargon of the “Jim Islant niggah” 
is simply unintelligible to one not used 
to it from infancy; and all this makes 
the street-cries of Charleston unique as 
a philological study, for all the huck- 
sters are of unmixed Ashantee blood, and 
each has his or her own peculiar guild- 
language. With the earliest dawn the 
shrimp-fiend invades the streets and 
makes the young daylight hideous with 
his hoarse yell of “Raw Swimp!” pro- 
nounced as short as the words can be ut- 
tered. A little later, the boats that have 
been all night on the fishing-banks dis- 
charge their scaly cargoes into the wood- 
en trays of the venders, and the cry 
rings out on the morning air, “ Buy fish! 
yeddem! yeh dem fine fat porgee gwine 
by byas!” This is shouted through the 
closed hand as the seller walks rapidl 

with his tray balanced on his lk 
Being interpreted, it means, “ Buy fish ! 
here they are! ltere are the fine fat 
porgees going by, buyers!” If it be 
a month with an r in it, the oyster- 
woman lifts her voice on high. No man 
dare peddle round the opened bivalves. 
Women with heads wrapped in red-and- 
yellow turbans, on the top of which sits 
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in dizzy security the wooden “ piggin” 
with its dangling tin measures, with 
arm akimbo and trussed skirts, the ebon 
analogues of Billingsgate fish-wives and 
Dames de la Halle, shriek out in the 
highest notes of the “upper register,” 
“ A-a-ny yadsh-tah! a-a-a-ny yash-tih !” 
This is only a gentle question to the 
listening housekeeper, “ Any oysters?” 
Among certain classes the atmosphere 
of Shrove-Tuesday seems to linger over 
half the year, creating a never-satisfied 
demand for pancake diet, and hence 
the frequent screaming announcement, 
A-a-ny hot panny-ca-a-ke!” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
these vocal announcements are essen- 
tial to the mercantile dealings of these 
African female “sole traders.” In the 
shelter of shady corners such as Silas 
Wegg would have scorned as far too 
comfortable for his ballad-frame and 
umbrella, in the cosey recesses formed 
by the angles and irregularities of the 
old houses common on most of the streets, 
may still be seen the typical Charles- 
ton “mauma,” sitting in silent dignity 
by her little stand with its dainty white 
covering, on which is spread her tempt- 
ing stock of “molasses candy,”—if you 
ask her for “taffy” she will accept the 
word in a very different sense and give 
it to you in unlooked-for quality,—or 
“sround-nut” and “ bennée” cakes, while 
beside her is the inevitable “ piggin,”— 
a cedar pail with one long stave fashion- 
ed into a handle,—in which are cooling 
bottles of ginger-pop and sassafras beer. 
A gaudy cotton kerchief, in which yel- 
low and scarlet are the dominant hues, 
is crossed over her ample bust, and an- 
other is deftly wrought, over a stiff 
framework of paper, into the folds of her 
wonderful turban, as with an automatic 
motion she waves a palmetto fly-brush 
over her luring sweets, and dozes se- 
renely, but with one wakeful eye for the 
penny bargains which build up her hum- 
ble fortune. Another variety of the 
same species, but endowed with a gift 
of tongues, sits in the market-stalls and 
dispenses potatoes, tomatoes, and cu- 
cumbers by the quart. At the railway 
stations may always be seen in the sum- 


mer season some old negro man with a 
varied stock of gorgeous peacock-feather 
fly-brushes and wild-turkey-tail fans. 
Recognizing in one of these feather-deal- 
ers a once familiar face, and completely 
taken in by the look of pitiful want 
assumed to attract sympathetic custom, I 
said patronizingly, “Times are harder 
with you now, April, than when you 
had a kind old master to take care of 


you, and drove that fine pair of bays.” 


“Gra’ deal bettah, sir! gra’ deal bet- 
tah!” was the unexpected reply. “ Lib 
in me own house now! own de house 
myself. Wen I want two, tree hunderd 
dollah, always kin put me han’ on um, 
—always got dat much in de bank.” I 
bought a fan, and retired to ruminate on 
the deceptive character of appearances. 
When Sir Henry Clinton invested 
Charleston in 1780, one of Lincoln's 
most important defences was a horn- 
work near the present site of the South 
Carolina Railroad lower dépét. The 
enemy found it nec to silence 
this battery, and Lieutenant John Wil- 
son, of His Majesty’s Seventy-First Fcot, 
Highlanders, serving on the staff of 
Major Moncrieff, Royal Engineers, sur- 
veyed and laid out an opposing work 
with conspicuous coolness and bravery, 
in open day and under a heavy fire of 
artillery and small-arms from our lines. 
He received a wound, and during the 
occupation of the city by the British 
made such good use of his time that 
he won and married Judith, the eldest 
daughter of Dr. Robert Wilson, a prom- 
inent citizen but a zealous royalist. 
Lieutenant Wilson was from Stirling, 
and the doctor from St. Andrews, but 


there was no relationship. In 1798 the. 


gallant officer died at his home in Lan- 
arkshire, and his widow returned with 
her children to her native city. In 
1812 Charleston was again assailed by 
a British force, and Major John Wilson, 
third son of the above marriage, then 
an officer in the American army, laid off 
the defensive lines of the city with the 
same instruments used by his father in 
1780. The traces of these works are 
still known as “The Lines,” and some of 


the instruments are now in the posses- | 
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sion of the son and grandson of these 
two officers, Mr. W. Hasell Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, consulting engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is a strikin 
instance of heredity that Mr. Wilson a 
his three sons are all engineers. 

These old Scottish families have im- 
pressed their character upon the city as 
distinctly as the Huguenots, with whom 
they largely intermarried, and whose 
names are still most familiarly heard in 
old Charleston society. Their influence 
upon the high social life of the city 
was long felt in the exclusive use of 
“St. Andrew’s Hall” for the splendid 
balls in which the créme de la créme 
of the beau-monde used to indulge dur- 
ing “race week” in ante-bellum days. 
The Jockey Club and St. Cecilia Soci- 
ety gave here their brilliant entertain- 
ments, an invitation to which was the 
“open sesame” to the choicest circles. 
A more enduring monument to their 
worth, however, is the Scotch Church, 
at the corner of Meeting and Tradd 
Streets. This fine edifice, with recessed 
porch and double towers, was built in 
1814, on the site of the original church 
erected in 1731 by the strict Kirk-o’- 
Scotland people, and in it the forms and 
principles of the Scottish Establishment 
have always been faithfully maintained. 
The lamented Dr. Forrest, for over we 
years its pastor, always wore in the pul- 
pit a frogged black-silk gown, and was, 
in his own language, “‘a pretty stiff bit 
of a churchman.” In its yard lie the 
ashes of the Wilsons, the Chisolms, the 
Muirs, and others of Gaelic and Low- 
land descent, while their names are in- 
scribed upon its mural tablets. One of 
these, emblazoned with the Murray arms, 
is in memory of “the Right Honourable 
Lady Ann Murray, Third Daughter of 
George, Earl of Cromarty.” This lady 
died in 1768. It has also an inscription 
to her brother. 

Charleston may well contest with 
Brooklyn the claim to be the “City 
of Churches,” and certainly can show 
more points of interest about those 
that she possesses than any other 
city in the country. The same un- 
yielding conservatism which has pre- 

Vor. IL. N. S.—4 
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served the worship of the “ Kirk” has 
caused the Huguenot population to cher- 
ish the ritual of their French Protestant 
ancestors, and in their beautiful little 
sanctuary the Ravenels, the Gourdins, 
the De Saussures, still worship after the 
original ritual, this being probably the 
only Presbyterian congregation in the 
United States which uses a liturgical 
form. St. John’s Lutheran Church is 
identified with the memory of the dis- 
tinguished naturalist the Rev. John 
Bachman, the friend and co-laborer of 
Audubon, who was for forty-eight years 
its pastor. A modern city with verita- 
ble ruins is a strange anomaly. Yet 
here stand, as they have stood for twenty 
years, upon two of the most frequented 
thoroughfares, the imposing remains of 
St. Finbar’s Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral and the “ Circular” Congregational 
Church. The former was a splendid 
specimen of florid Gothic style, and its 
walls and tower of brown sandstone, un- 
harmed by the flames which consumed 
the interior, present an imposing ap- 
pearance. The latter was a quaint build- 
ing, consisting of a rotunda, eighty feet 
in diameter, with a fine dome, the spire 
being supported by a square projection 
with a heavy-columned portico. This 
spire was not built for many years after 
the basement was prepared for it, which 
gave rise to the doggerel lines, familiar 
to every Charleston boy,— 


Charleston is a funny place, and full of funny 
1 


ie: 
They built a church on Meeting Street, but 
couldn’t build a steeple. 

Directly back of these ruins stands St. 

Philip's Church, Protestant Episcopal, 

of which there is space for but one anec- 

dote. Some years ago the introduction 

of a choir of surpliced boys in another - 
parish occasioned much comment and 

great searchings of heart among the 

staid old conservatives of the city. But 

an aged member of St. Philip’s declared 

it no novelty. When he was a little 

boy there were choristers in that church. 

There was also a theatre on Broad Street, 

the manager of which was a close friend 

of the sexton. One night a number of 
ghosts were to appear on the stage, but 
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when the witching hour approached the 
property-man had no shrouds; and what 
ghost could walk without one? The 
sexton recognized the grave difficulty of 
his friend, and the choir-surplices were 
lent for the occasion. But the rector 
was so much shocked that he would not 
allow them to be used in the church after 
figuring on the stage. The boys could 
not sing without surplices; and thus the 
carelessness of a property-man broke up 
the only boy-choir in Charleston. 

St. Michael’s Church, on Meeting 
Street, is by far the most interesting 
edifice in the city. Built after the plan 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, it 
presents all the peculiarities of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s genius, and no Charles- 
tonian fails to recognize a picture of the 
latter church, so closely does St. Michael’s 
resemble it. Its exquisitely-graceful spire 
soars heavenward over the belfry-tower, 
which contains the sweet historic chimes 
so dear to every true Charleston heart. 
From the airy height of its “ pigeon- 
holes,” one hundred and eighty feet 
above the ground, a lovely panorama is 
presented to the eye, and during the 
late war the movements of the block- 
ading fleet even when far out at sea 
were watched from this lofty lookout sta- 
tion. Hundreds of shells were hurled at 
this spire, but it was a target like Lockes- 
ly’s willow wand, and there was no eye 
or hand among the Federal gunners like 
those of the outlawed archer. The spire 
was never struck, though the church did 
not escape injury. St. Michael’s and its 
beautiful steeple are inwrought with 
every historic and social tradition of 
Charleston. The open piazzas above 
the belfry have always been used by the 
city for the observation-point of its night- 
watchman, who cries each quarter from 
his lonely height as the clanging clock- 
bell tells it: “ Half-pa-a-st twelve, and 
a-a-ll’s well!’ Once, during a conflagra- 
tion, a fire-flake fastened itself far up be- 
yond the reach of any water-stream.: A 
negro climbed out from the upper piazza 
and clambered up by the lightning-rod 
until he reached the blazing brand and 
dislodged it. He was given his freedom 
for the daring act of heroism. About 


thirty years ago an old jeweller named 
Lyons was found in his bed, his throat 
cut from ear to ear and his shop rifled. 
The next night the watchman in the 
spire fled down in terror, reporting that 
the dead man’s spirit was flitting about 
the belfry. It was full moon, and for 
several nights a wonder-loving crowd was 
rewarded for its patient gazing by a sight 
of the perturbed ghost silently floating 
around the steeple and finally disappear- 
ing into the belfry. Many who were 
not superstitious were strangely startled 
by the mysterious occurrence. But a 
daylight search discovered a huge white 
owl comfortably domiciled in the tower. 
The murderer was never detected. Sus- 
picion pointed to many, but proof was 
wanting. One man, however, lived on 
for twenty years with a mark as of Cain 
upon his reputation. Then a strange 
dénouement occurred. A band of brig- 


ands was broken up in the Austrian | 


Tyrol, and its leader, a desperate villain, 
captured. Before his execution he con- 
fessed the Lyons murder, saying that at 
the time he was clerk in a German drug- 
store in Charleston. It was then remem- 
bered that such a man had suddenly dis- 
appeared at the period named, but, being 
unsuspected and scarcely known, no note 
had been taken of the fact. 

St. Michael’s chimes still ring the cur- 
few at seven P.M. and the “last bell” at 
nine, and every good Charlestonian re- 
ligiously takes his tea by the first and 
shuts up his house by the last. To be 
visiting after hours is decidedly not 
comme il faut. In slavery times this 
last bell was always followed by “ drum- 
beat,” and after the last tap the “guard- 
man” was expected to “take up” every 
darky caught out without a pass. The 

ardman has yielded to inevitable des- 
tiny, and the blue-coated policeman who 
succeeds him has now not infrequently a 
black face. The darky follows without 
let or hinderance his inveterate propen- 
sity for night-walking until the wee sma’ 
hour. But society clings to the past, and 
goes to bed at “last bell-ring,” for no 
other reason than that which governs all 
things in Charleston,-—“ it has always 
been so.” Rosert WILSON. 
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Nees Reverend William Imlay found 
a seat for his mother in the Des- 
brosses Street ferry-boat and placed her 
neat satchel and umbrella beside her. “TI 
think,” he said, “TI will go forward into 


the fresh air at the bow.’ 
“Take care of the draughts, Wil- 


He folded his big yellow silk necker- 
chief more closely about his throat, 
lifted his hat, and left her. The other 
women were bothering their escorts 
as to the chances of catching the train 
for Philadelphia, but Mrs. Imlay was 
calm. Neither she nor William had 
ever been late for a train or a meal: 
a glance at her would tell you that. 
Smooth gray hair, inquisitive black 
eyes, close-fitting black travelling-dress, 
white cuffs, jet brooch and buttons,— 
there she was, a neat, compact package of 
fulfilled duties. She would be smiling, 
efficient, and confident by a sick-bed, or 
in her pantry, or leading a prayer-meet- 
ing; and you could not but fancy that 
if Death tapped at the little lady’s door 
the call would not flurry her at all, as 
it does disorderly people, but would fit 
nicely into her methodic life, and she 
would trip on into heaven still smiling, 
efficient, and confident. 

Mr. Imlay came back presently, a 
faint curiosity kindling his handsome 
features: ‘ Mother, the famous actress 
is on board,—Mlle. Clemence. That is 
she, coming this way. I thought you 
would like to see her.” 

“So I should, William,” hastily put- 
ting on her spectacles. “ The tall woman 
in the seal-skin ulster? Dear! dear! 
That ulster would cost as much as your 
salary for two years! Satan’s wages are 
high nowadays.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” said his 
mother. This was one of the women, 
she thought, of whom Solomon wrote, 
who stand in wait to drag men down into 
hell. Still, she could not forget that she 


was a woman and when a child had per- 
haps been innocent. ; 

“She is very handsome,” said Mr. 
Imlay. His mother moved uneasily. 
Of course, she saw the creature’s beauty ; 
but she ought to have been nothing to 
William buta lost soul. “Something in 
her features reminds me of Miss Lowry,” 
he said, deliberately bridging his nose 
with his eye-glasses. 

“Oh, William! Clara Lowry is one 
of the loveliest of Christian characters ! 
And yet— Really, there 7s something 
about the chin— For pity’s sake, never 
tell Clara of it!” 

“ Of course not.” 

The boat thumped into the pier, and 
the crowd poured through the station 
into the waiting train. Mrs. Imlay, on 
her son’s arm, peered curiously about for 
the seal-skin ulster. The sight of this 
woman had strangely fluttered her. It 
was a glimpse into that brilliant wicked 
hell below the decorous world in which 
she lived, to which pertained all of Sa- 
tan’s doings,—cards, fashion, dancing, 
and, above all, theatres. ‘“ Where did 
she go, William?” she asked, as he 
seated her in a car. 

“Tnto a parlor-car behind. There 
were two or with her. 
Leadin e. ngressmen.” 

Oh, so,” with a shudder. 
“Sit down, dear. Well, I’m really glad 
to have seen her. One ought to be re- 
minded that there are such depths, 
here, just about us. I do wonder what 
she was thinking of then?” It was the 
very question she had asked about the 
sea-lion in the Park yesterday. 

“She made a very pretty picture, at 
any rate,” said Mr. y: “ Remark- 
ably good nose.” 

“You think a great deal too much of 
her nose. Imean— I beg your par- 
don, my dear. But one hardly expects a 
clergyman to regard such creatures from 
the stand-point of their noses.” 

Mr. y lifted his brow with mild 
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complacency. ‘They are entirely out- 
side of our world,” he explained. “A 
person in my position must either try to 
convert them or else simply regard them 
zesthetically as part of the world’s furni- 
ture. I could not convert Mlle. Cle- 
mence on the boat, so I regard her 

uite as I would a tree or a bit of china. 

approve their shape or color, and I ap- 
prove her nose. Do I make myself 
clear ?” 

“Qh, quite,—quite so, William,” 
hastily rejoined Mrs. Imlay as soon as 
the gentle dogmatic ripple stopped. She 
had not heard him: she was always sure 
William would say the right thing. She 
was counting the cost of that dress, 
—ulster, gold-mounted satchel —why, 
the boots, even, could not be bought 
under twenty dollars! What would 
Clara Lowry say when told about it? 
“T always gain new ideas when I leave 
home, William,” she said. “Travel is 
so—so broadening.” 

“T wish you would go oftener with 
me, mother,” he replied, affectionately 
wrapping her shaw] about her and rising. 
“ Now, if you will excuse me, I will go 
and look for Brother Fordyce: he is 
somewhere on the train.” 

Mr. Imlay could not find his fellow- 
minister, but he sat down in a rear. car. 
He wished to think over his sermon, for 
it would be late before he reached Balti- 
more. He smiled to himself again at 
his mother’s idea of travel. A trip to 
New York! She was shut in too much 
to her little round: church, the sewing- 
circle, Ann the cook,—there was her 
world. 

Mr. Imlay had gone twice to the 
great Church Conventions ; he had been 
as far south as Louisville, and as far 
west as Chicago: so that he could justly 
claim to know the world and life. He 
wanted to know more. His own mild 
dogmatizing, his mother’s amiable gossip, 
the squabbles between the choir and con- 
gregation, even the discussion about the 
new organ, grew stale and cramping to 
him. If he could get outside, into the 
creeds, the passions, the action, out there, 
he fancied he could understand Christ 
and His errand better. Still, there was 
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great peril in such ventures. As now, 
for instance, when he buttoned up his 
coat to hide his white cravat and began 
to talk to a gentleman in a mulberry vel- 
veteen waisteoat about beet-sugar, he felt 
that he was boldly treading on danger- 
ous ground. To hide the cravat, to give 
up the precedence of his holy calling, to 
talk as one ordinary man with another, 
—was not this compounding with Mam- 
mon ? 

But he soon became keenly interested 
in his beet-sugar friend and his compan- 
ions. He gathered that they were a 
family or party of friends on their wa 
to celebrate somebody’s birthday. ‘all 
of them, even to the grandmother, had 
the air of happy folk out on a frolic. 
There were a couple of lads who swag- 
gered like old sportsmen, though neither 
blcod nor powder had ever soiled their 
guns or embroidered game-bags. There 
were young girls with rosy faces under 
furry caps, chattering and giggling, peep- 
ing at each other’s skates. There was a 
dumpling of a baby, which the nurse 
carried about perpetually from one set 
of cousins to another. There: was a 
white-whiskered old gentleman on the 
next seat to him, who scolded because the 
stove-door was shut, or because the ven- 
tilators were open, or because the banana- 
boy dropped books on his knee. Mr. 
Inlay could not at first understand the 
patience of the whole party toward this 
disagreeable old fellow: they were as 
gentle with him as with the baby; but 
presently he saw that he was blind. 

He finally turned his ill-humor on 
Mr. Imlay’s companion. “ Beet-sugar 
now, Sperry?” he snapped. “ Last year 
it was tea-plants; and the year before, 
silkworms. If it was only your own 
money that was wasted, less matter. But 
you must always have somebody to ride 
your hobbies. Here’s Mrs. Finn, now! 
To my knowledge, she gave up two acres 
once to your tea-plants.”’ 

A little woman wearing black and a 
widow’s cap looked up and laughed: 
“ And, to my knowledge, Uncle Shan- 
non, many a cup of tea you had from 
them.” 

“Poor stuff, Emily, poor stuff! 
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You’re a shrewd farmer; but you'll 
never make tea pay. Nor any of John 
Sperry’s whims. Mushrooms! That 
was another craze of his.” 

Mr. Sperry patted the old man on the 
back, and winked apologetically to Mr. 
Imlay as for an ill-mannered child: 
“Yes, mushrooms. There’s no better- 
paying crop. I set Frazier at them in 
San Diego, and Cobb in Honolulu, and 
old Rice in Australia. I may say I 
have girdled the earth with mushrooms.” 
Then, in a deprecating whisper to the 
clergyman: “ tne of the best-tempered 
men alive until—” touching his own 
eyes significantly. Mr. Imlay nodded, 
smiled, and rose to go with a regretful 
glance about the car. How many good 
Christian people there were in the world 
to whom one must give a touch and go- 
by! 

7 When he reached the door only the 
engine was in front of him. The rest of 
the cars, and his mother in them, had 
vanished. 

“Just divided the train at Newark,” 
curtly explained the conductor. “Other 
section’s twenty minutes ahead.” 

“ But I have a lady in my charge.” 

“Can’t help that, sir. You ought to 
have looked out for the lady.” 

Mr. Imlay stared at the man, opened 
his mouth irresolutely, and feebly pulled 
at his whiskers. 

“What is it? what is it?” cried the 
blind man. “Some new trick of that 
infernal corporation ?” 

Mr. Sperry came up, pulling down his 
waistcoat with a business air, and sug- 
gested a telegram ; the girls looked sym- 
pathetic; Mrs. Finn timidly ventured an 
anxious word or two. 

“Tt’s really of no consequence,” said 
Mr. Imlay with awkward dignity. “My 
mother has her ticket and check.” But 
secretly he was greatly pleased. He 
had suddenly become of importance. 
By virtue of his misfortune, he was 
adopted by this demonstrative family as 
one of themselves. ~ 

While he talked to the conductor his 
seat had been taken by a boy and a tall, 
distinguished-looking girl. The blind 
man put his hand on her head: “ Is this 
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you, Janey? Did you get on at New- 
ark? Why don’t you make room for 
me?” 

“Tl go in the smoking-car,” the boy 
said, jumping up. 

“No, Bob. You'll stay just here.” 
The young lady drew her father into 
the seat, and took Bob on her lap, look- 
ing laughingly into his eyes as with her 
firm white fingers she poked a cigar out 
of his pocket. 

Bob chuckled sheepishly, but soon 
recovered himself: “ Father, I’m going 
to take Janey out rabbit-hunting to- 
morrow. I'll lend her my boots for the 
deep snow.” 

Mr. Shannon gave an impatient grunt : 
“Your sister will have no time for such 
capers, sir. All my clothes need mend- 
ing.” He settled himself with his head 
on her shoulder and was soon asleep, 
while Bob sat, giggling and scowling, on 
her knees. 

Sperry saw that Mr. Imlay was watch- 
ing the group. “ Pitiful sight, sir,” he 
whispered. ‘ D’ye know that since Mr. 
Shannon lost his sight that girl has sup- 
ported both him and the boy? Carries’ 
them both right along. They're help- 
less as two babies.” 

“‘ How does she do it? She is very 
young.” 

“Karns barely ten dollars a week. 
She’s with Kneedles. His plan is, work 
your people to death like cart-horses and 
fling the carcasses out. Oh, I suppose 
everybody’s heard of Dan Kneedles? 
We're all going to Mrs. Finn’s farm to 
celebrate her birthday, and I wrote to 
Dan to beg Janey for a day or two. 
Well, sir, I had to pay him her full 
week’s salary! But she knows nothing 
of that.” 

Kneedles? Mr. Imlay had a femi- 
nine relish for gossip. Was there not a 
Kneedles female college near Newark ? 
The young lady was dressed like an ill- 
paid teacher. She coughed, too, now 
and then, and had a hectic flush; but 
there was something steadfast and dura- 
ble about her, from the firm wrist which 
held Bob quiet, to the dark, slow-moving 


eyes. 
While he was looking at her, there 
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was a rasping crash: girl, old man, seats, 
roof, tilted, disappeared. Mr. Imlay 
clutched wildly at Sperry, missed him, 
and was hurled forward. When he 
came to his senses he was in absolute 
darkness, his right leg clinched tightly ; 
beside him he felt broken planks and 
something soft and movable like a hu- 
man body. A wind of heat blew over 
his leg. The train had fallen from a 
trestle bridge, and he was fastened in a 
car that was on fire. He had read of 
people fastened in just that way. They 

ad been roasted to death. “Great God! 
This thing is happening to me! Me!” 
thought Mr. Imlay. He had been so 
coddled and petted by his mother from 
the days of his swaddling-clothes up 
into his clerical coat and neck-tie, that 
blank amazement was his principal emo- 
tion at finding himself in a ditch of mud 
to the chin, with a fire close at his legs. 
At a distance on the snowy field, he saw 
black figures moving; he heard shouts 
and cries. He shouted, but his voice 
piped thin like a woman’s. The body 
beside him—whether man’s or woman’s 
he did not know—struggled. 

“ Are they coming to us?” said a voice 
sounding oddly calm to his frenzy. He 
replied only by fresh shrieks. “Oh, 
they’ll come,” cheerfully. ‘I saw Bob 
help father out. They'll come back for 
me.” 

It was the teacher, then? He did 
not care who it was. He shrieked on. 
“The fire is gaining,” he said at last, 
exhausted, “and my leg is wedged in 
tight.” 

She began to tug wildly at the leg: 
it did not stir. Then steps came near, 
and a dozen men crowded up, peering in 
at the window. 

The fire sent a sharp lash of flame 
across Mr. Imlay’s foot. “ Help, help! 
Take me out!” he yelled. 

“'There’s a woman in there,” cried 
somebody outside. 

“Janey! Janey Shannon!” shouted 


gi here! Allright! I’m not hurt!” 

Her cheerful tone maddened Mr. Im- 
lay. ‘For God’s sake, save me!” he 
cried ; “I’m roasting to death !” 
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“ Here, Janey!” Mr. Sperry smashed 
in the window. “Now, men, out with 
the lady!” 

But she pushed Mr. Imlay forward: 
“ His leg is fast. He’s burning! Get 
this beam off his leg!” she cried, tug- 
ging at it herself. 

Mr. Sperry had an axe; the men 
grappled the beam ; it shook and moved. 
Mr. Imlay at his leg. “Qh, 
it’s he moaned. 

A flap of fierce flame struck between 
him and the window, shutting him into 
this horrible death. He hurled himself 
forward like a madman, thrusting back 
the woman: “Save me. Me!” 

He heard himself. It was a woman 
that he was pushing back into the fire, 
—he, William Imlay. “Take her out,” 
he said, in a voice that was almost cool, 
helping to push her out himself. He 
was unconscious when they got him 
through the window. 

When he opened his eyes it was with 
a nausea of pain. He lay in a large, 
gayly-furnished chamber. A red-haired 
little man was at work at his leg. Miss 
Shannon stood beside him, holding band- 
ages, while Mr. Sperry, a kerosene lamp 
in one hand, with the fat fingers of the 
other patted him consolingly: “Tut, 
tut! Come to yourself, eh? Nearly 
through with your leg. Bad sprain. 
No bones broken.” 

“ Where am I?” 

“At Emily Finn’s. You ought to 
thank the good God you're anywhere.” 
He stopped for a second, then went on 
cheerfully : “Two of us were killed,— 
the baby and Tom: the little chap with 
the gun, you know? Well, well! they 
were fitter to go than us old sinners, I 
reckon. Bob had his head cut. So we 
brought you and him here.” 

“It’s very kind of Mrs. Finn,” glan- 
cing about for her in his writhings of pain 
with dignified politeness. 

“Bah! What else would you have 
the woman do? She’s in the kitchen, 
making you a hot toddy. Nothing like 
hot toddy after a shock.” 

“Steady with that light,” snapped the 
doctor.—“ Now,” to Jane, “drop the 
lotion.” 
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The lotion fell cool on the crackled 
skin. Jane watched each drop anxiously. 
The bed was soft: a delicious sense of 
repose, of being cared for, stole over him. 
The one lesson of his life, so far, had 
been that he ought to be cared for. 

The doctor, before he left, gave his 
directions to Jane. Sperry began to 
blow up the wood-fire upon the hearth. 
Mr. Imlay asked for a drink of water, 
and Jane brought it tohim. Her gown 
was still soaked with the mud of the 
ditch, but her head and throat seemed to 
him purer and finer from the dirty folds 
out of which they rose. Instead of tak- 
ing the drink, he stared at her. “ You 
tried to make them pull me out first,” 
he said. “TI heard you.” 

“Did 1?” smiling. “It’s all a blur 
tome. Nobody knew what they did.” 

“You, at any rate, did the right 
thing.” She had forgotten his part in 
the affair, then? Should he keep quiet 
and let it go at that? He took the 
water and drank it. But he could not 
be quiet. Something within him (not 
the immaculate William Imlay) was cry- 
ing out in an agony of shame and degra- 
dation. As he gave her back the glass 
he looked her full in the face: “TI acted 
like a hound down there. I think I 
must have been mad. I wish you could 
forget it.” 

She fairly stammered in her hurry to 
stop him: “ Hush! hush! Don’t blame 
yourself. The fire, and you fastened in, 
—it was enough to craze anybody.” 

What a noble creature she was! He 
would never forget how she had tugged 
at that beam. If Jane had been forty, 
and lean and scrawny, probably he might 
have forgotten it. 

Mr. Sperry caught an inkling of what 
they were saying. After Jane was 
gone he came up: “ Most unselfish soul 
alive. She’d have done just the same 
for you if you had been a tramp or a 
iy What would you like for sup- 
per 

“T want no supper,” said Mr. Imlay 
curtly, turning over. 

Would she have done the same for a 
tramp or a darky? He did not believe 
It. 
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It was not the pain in his leg that 
kept him awake that night, nor even the 
shame of having acted like a brute before 
these good Christian people, though that 
was sore too. It was the sudden sight 
of the brute within him, which he saw 
for the first time in his life. He tried 
to put it out of sight, to recall that 
Reverend William Imlay whom he had 
known so long, walking up the aisle of 
the Third Church, irreproachable, from 
the Greek features, set in neat English 
whiskers, to the sermon he preached. 
Well, what was this man Imlay? He 
preached generosity, self-sacrifice, high 
thinking and living, to others, and went 
home to be pampered by his mother and 
Ann, to find the day spoiled if his toast was 
too dry or his shirt-collar too limp. Was 
he nothing but a cheat and a hypocrite, 
then? Had he never learned Christ ? 
The poor gentleman took himself by the 
throat that night, and was as miserable 
as any of us would be if we could push 
aside our respectability and circumstance 
and face the naked self inside with all 
of its possible meannesses and antics. 

Usually, when he woke in the morn- 
ing, the consciousness of himself, im- 
pregnable in respectability, good taste, 
and piety, was an armor of proof to him: 
other people touched him as through a 
brass plate; but to-day he was cowed 
and beaten—a worm, and no man. — 
These strangers about him seemed to 
him to have abnormal good qualities,— 
tenderness and generosity. He was full 
of gratitude and admiration. He did 
not notice Mr. Sperry’s red neck-tie and 
blazing diamond scarf-pin when he helped 
him to dress and wheeled his lounge into 
the wide low-ceiled parlor. When, too, 
Mrs. Finn flew to heap his pillows and 
to pat and purr over his ankle, it did not 
occur to him that her soft crimson gown 
and airy manner would -not have been 
seen on any widow of fifty in the Third 
Church. 

The lounge was drawn up to the wood- 
fire; a great tiger-skin lay in front of 
it; the breakfast-table, gay with amber’ 
napery and red porcelain, stood in ‘the 
middle of the room; outside, the snow — 
lay in lonely unbroken stretches for 
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miles. While Mrs. Finn buzzed about | 


him, Jane patiently waited on her father 
and Bob, who were both cross and 
grumpish, teasing, joking with them, 
forcing them to laugh. Mr. Imlay 


could not take his eyes from her when. 


she was in the room. This strange 
woman seemed more womanly to him 
than any he had ever seen. His inter- 
est in her, he told himself, was wholly 
due to her having tried to save his life. 
Still, he did observe the soft curves of 
her figure as she stooped over the coffee- 
urn, and her dark questioning eyes. 

Mr. Imlay presently sent a telegram 
to his mother. ‘Tell her,” he said, 
‘“‘what has happened, and that I am safe 
in the care of kind Christian friends.” 

Mr. Sperry wrote it, and then read it 
to Mrs. Finn outside in the hall. “Add 
a message from me,” she said quickly. 
“ Invite her to come to us at once: she 
must be very anxious.” 

“No, Emily. It would not do. I 
saw the old lady. She would not get 
on with the profession at all. She would 
think her boy was Samson in the hands 
of Delilah and the Philistines.” 

Mrs. Finn tossed her chin and laughed, 
the color rising in her cheeks. 

“Of course she would,” persisted 
Sperry. ‘Suppose she had seen you 
rehearsing your old Juliet at him over 
his toast just now? Lord, Em! d’ye 
mind when you first went on as Juliet, 
_twenty years ago, in Richmond ?” 

“Yes, indeed! Shives was Romeo. 
He went into Biggs’s Minstrel Combina- 
tion just after I married John Finn. 
Do you know, this young man reminds 
me of Shives ?” 

“ You could make just such a fool of 
him, for all your forty years, if you put 
your mind to it. How that donkey used 
to go dangling round the country after 

ou! And this young man—” 

“That will do, Uncle George. I’m 
too old for that sort of talk,” gravely. 

“Well, I was only going to say you 
had better let Janey entertain him. 
She'll never damage any man’s heart. 
She stands and sings with her eyes on 
the footlights, as solid as the gallery- 


posts.” 


Mrs. Finn accordingly sent Jane in 
to read to Mr. Imlay, and called in the 
farmer, to talk over the early crops with 
him. But the angry heat still burned 
in her face. Delilah, indeed! George 
Sperry’s jokes were always coarse. Mrs. 
Finn (or, as she was known in “the pro- 
fession,” Belle de Vere) might have had 
certain too salient points in her history 
thirty years ago, but in the mean time 
she had been a faithful, hard-working 
wife to John Finn. She was now a 
shrewd farmer and manager, anxiously 
scraping the dollars together to give her 
big boys a start in life. When she had 
opened her house, with her heart full of 
pity, to take in this wounded minister 
of the gospel, why could not his mother 
come into it without fear of soiling her 
skirts? Delilah! Mrs. Finn’s heart 
was bitter within her against George 
Sperry as she sat talking to John about 
celery-troughs. 

Jane went in unwillingly to entertain 
Mr. Imlay. She had her work to do. 
She carried in a big basketful of Bob’s 
clothes to patch, and, giving her patient a 
magazine, soon forgot that he was there. 
The girl had neither the culture nor the 
ready tongue of Emily Finn. Beyond 
a child’s schooling, she had been taught 
only to sing, dance, and the business of 
the stage. She knew nobody but her 
father and half a dozen other players, 
and them only in a business way. The 
young girl’s brain was not very nimble 
nor strong, and the task of bringing 
clothes and food for three persons out 
of ten dollars a week had thus far taxed 
it to the extent of its powers. 

Mr. Imlay watched her over his book. 
What wretched old clothes she mended! 
How anxious she was about them! Her 
one good winter dress was wet last night, 
and she wore a faded gown which she 
had long outgrown. It better showed 
the white arms and the shapely foot, but 
it touched Mr. Imlay’s heart with pity. 
He had a nice taste in clothes. What 
patience and tenderness were in this 
poor teacher's lovely face! How it kin- 
dled at sight of her father and the boy! 
Mr. Imlay wondered how long she would 
have to carry that heavy burden. If he 
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could secure her a position somewhere, 
higher than in Kneedles’s school? 

Presently he began to talk to her, and 
naturally, of the subject most interesting 
to him,—himself and his sermons. “I 
had intended to preach on St. John’s 
life to-morrow,” he said, “and I think I 
had a new view of it.” 

Jane dropped her sewing; her eyes 
turned on him with a timid surprise 
and excitement which flattered him 
greatly. It was the first time she had 
ever met a clergyman, and that he should 
actually talk to her of his sermon amazed 
and delighted her. If she could only get 
Bob in to hear! She was so anxious to 
make a good boy of Bob. Though Jane 
knew nothing of clergymen or church 
doctrines, and had sometimes heard a 
good deal of ugly talk in the wings, 
she was a decent, pure girl, and had 
naturally a devout soul. She knew that 
her mother had been an Episcopalian, 
and, wherever the troupe might be on 
Sundays, she would steal off to a chapel 
and there join in the prayers, and in the 
afternoon would read to Bob out of an 
old prayer-book and show him their 
mother’s name in the fly-leaf. 

“ How are they getting along ?” asked 
Mrs. Finn presently of Mr. Sperry, who 
had paid a flying visit to their patient. 

“Qh, capitally! He is explaining 
apostolic succession, and Jane listens 
ve as if it was to Kean in ‘Shy- 
ock.’”’ 

So it came about that for a week Mr. 
Imlay and Bob were left to Jane’s care. 
Mrs. Finn, who was to play the Queen 
in “ Hamlet” next week, was busy trim- 
ming her robes with imitation ermine, 
and Mr. Sperry, who was the heavy 
villain in a stock company in New York, 
came and went every day. 

- During one of these visits Mr. Imlay 
began to talk to him of Jane with his 
usual awkward dignity: “It may seem 
intrusive in me, sir. But Miss Shannon 
has been most kind and considerate of 
me. Some steps should be taken to re- 
lieve her of this crushing weight of re- 
sponsibility. I regret to speak of details, 
Mr. Sperry. But her salary in that 
school is absurdly small, and I observe 
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‘—I observe that—her self-sacrifice 


amounts to actual suffering. Why, her 
gowns really seem inadequate to protect 
her from the cold.” 

“Well, what can be done?” said Mr. 
Sperry, with a puzzled, searching glance 
at him. ‘One could hardly offer Janey 
clothes.” 

“Certainly not!” Mr. Imlay’s face 
burned hotly. ‘“ But if some permanent 
relief could be devised— There is a 
Home for the Blind in Philadelphia, to 
which, by a little influence, her father 
could be admitted. I think I could 
manage that. Robert could be placed 
at school. Then the child could 
breathe.” 

“ Why, you're a regular brick!” Mr. 
Sperry gave him a tremendous clap on 
the back. 

“T beg your pardon!” Mr. Imlay 
drew himself up stiffly. 

“Tbeg yours. But men of your cloth 
are not often such hearty good fellows, 
and you really took me by surprise. 
Well, suppose the old gentleman and 
Bob out of the way, what do you want 
done with Janey? Ten dollars a week 
is not much; but, you see, it’s a certainty 
with Kneedles.” 

Mr. Imlay was silent. The question 
raised a sudden unexpected storm of 
emotion within him which frightened him. 
What did he want done with Janey ? 
What on earth was Janey to him? 

Mr. Sperry, after pouring out a flood 
of opinions, postponed the subject and 
hurried away to catch his train. Miss 
Shannon was in the outer room, sewing. 
“J say, little girl,” he said, halting, 
“there’s no need of your telling your 
patient in there that you or we belong to 
the profession. Heh? It might make 
him uncomfortable.” 

“Very well. I don’t want to make 
him uncomfortable,” said Jane indif- 
ferently, measuring her work. 

“ Kneedles will let you stay until 
Wednesday. On full a 

“Then I can finish these shirts,” 
smiling and pleased. “TI have not had 
such a chance to sew for years.” 

Mrs. Finn followed him out. “I'll 
buy her off from Kneedles till Wednes- 
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day,” he explained anxiously. ‘She 
has made an influential friend in there. 
Perhaps—” nodding significantly. 

“There is nothing in that,” said 
Emily Finn decisively. “She does not 
care a straw for him. Her head is full 
of her shirts.” 

Mr. Imlay was curt and dry with his 
nurse all day. What was this Jane 
Shannon to him? He read over again 
a letter which had arrived from Miss 
Clara Lowry. Mr. Imlay was not en- 
gaged to Miss Lowry, but all the Third 
Church expected him to marry her. 
There really was no reason why he 
should not marry her. She was hand- 
some, refined, dignified; his mother 
was fond of her; there was no better 
blood in the State than that of the 
Lowrys; she had a settled income. She 
was already energetic in the church : she 
managed all the fairs, taught the men’s 
Bible-class. He tried to think of her as 
his wife, sitting by his study-table, plan- 
ning out his sermon,—which, indeed, 
Clara was quite competent todo. What 
had Janey’s rosy, eager face to do in the 
picture? Why did he seem to feel con- 
tinually her firm, light touch on his 
ankle? He was angry at her and him- 
self. He dressed his foot himself that 
afternoon, and then, the moment she came 
in, he asked her to adjust the bandages. 
Imagine the high-bred decorous Miss 
Lowry dressing a man’s bare foot. But 
this warm-hearted, tender girl would do 
it, if need be, for a tramp or a darky, as 
Sperry had said. 

He turned his back on Jane and pre- 
tended to be asleep, and then furtively 
watched her as she sat by the window, 
in the fast-fading light, stooping over her 
work. How thin her oval cheek was! 
and her breath, too, came quick and 
short. He did not like that. She had 
said once that her mother had died of 
consumption. If she had an easy life, 
she might be saved. If she could goa 
little farther south with some one who 
would watch and care for her— 

If— Mr. Imlay flushed hotly from 
head to foot. He started up on the sofa. 
It seemed to him asif all the world must 
have heard his thought. 


In the mean time, it had grown s0 
dark that Jane had dropped her work 
and was singing to herself some pathetic 
ditty about a dead child. Mr. Imlay 
had not heard her sing before : he listened 
with astonishment. Presently he forgot 
to be astonished : his throat choked ; the 
tears crept down his cheeks. Deep, 
wordless meanings were in the voice. 
Surely the girl’s soul spoke in it, and 
spoke to his. How rapt was the look in 
her eyes as she sang ! 

Jane was amused when she saw his 
tears, but good-naturedly sang on. She 
was used to see people cry when she 
sang that ballad,—the fine ladies in the 
boxes and the boys in the gallery. -For 
herself, she did not like the song: she 
had such trouble with the high C. As 
for the rapt expression, she was wonder- 
ing just then whether Bob could possibly 
pull through the winter with that over- 
coat. 

As the poor young fellow on the sofa 
listened, passion and hopes such as he 
had never known surged up within him. 
It was not the dead baby that wrenched 
his heart and drew the hopeless longing 
tears to his eyes. It was the girl yon- 
der sitting in the yellow light; it was 
something in her which had been lost 
out of his own life. He must have it! 
No matter what the Third Church or his 
mother or Miss Lowry thought, he must 
have it. 

He called to her. She rose and came 

uickly up to him. “Jane!” he said. 
He was hoarse: he coughed to control 
his voice. He was quite right in what 
he was going to do? It would not do for 
him to be swept away by any flood of 
passion, but Jane was the only real thing 
to him in the world. Even if you rea- 
soned about it, there was a fibre, a gen- 
uineness, about her: her hard work, her 
unselfishness, even her fun and laughter, 
made Miss Lowry seem like a chilly 
shadow. He took her hand. “Jane,” 
he said again, looking up into her face. 

“What is it? Can I give you any- 
thing, Mr. Imlay ?” 

“You can give me—” he began 
sionately, then he coughed—“a cup of 
tea. No,—water.” 
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“He does not know his own mind 
half a minute,” thought Jane, amused. 
She brought both the tea and water, 
laughing at him, making playful, girlish 
jokes about his whims which would have 
shocked Miss Lowry. 

Mr. Imlay did not know his own 
mind on that day, or on Monday or 
Tuesday. On Wednesday he was to go 
home. One hour he felt himself pos- 
sessed by a demon, an honest, fierce 
creature who must have Jane, who 
could not live without Jane; the next, 
he was the calm and critical William 
Imlay, making contemptuous pictures of 
himself bringing home this bride. She 
would be expected to take the leading 
part in the religious and literary socia- 
bles and the esthetic teas of Third- 
Church society —Jane, who had but 
one shabby merino gown, who adored 
chromos, who asked the other day if the 


’ Europeans were generally pagans. He 


was a fool,—a mad fool. And yet— 
yet— 

Finally, he determined to do nothing 
until he had consulted his mother. She 
was wise: she always looked after his 
best interests. He would lay the whole 
matter before her. 

When he was ready to start on Wed- 
nesday morning, he found, to his sur- 
prise, the whole household prepared to 
take the train with him. 

“Mr. Sperry and I have business 
in Philadelphia,” explained Mrs. Finn, 
“and Janey joins Kneedles there.” 

For an hour and a half longer, there- 
fore, he would have her in sight. He 
felt an absurd boyish rapture of which 
he was ashamed. She was with her 
father in the front of the car: the old 
man was unusually kind and protecting 
in his manner to her, and she seemed 
tired and depressed. Mr. Imlay sat 
watching her. What rare distinction 
was in her face and figure! The Third 
Church had never seen anything like 
that. If he should bring her among 
them, it would be like setting up the 
Venus of Milo beside fashion-plates ! 

When the train stopped at Philadel- 
phia he hobbled up to her. She looked 
up. “Is it really time to say ‘Good- 
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by’?” she said, her chin quivering a 
little. Jane was an affectionate crea- 
ture, and very few people had been kind 
to her. The quiver of the chin meant 
just so much,—nothing more. But it 
touched Mr. Imlay to the quick. 

“No. Iam not going on to Balti- 
more to-night. I will stay here,—with 
you,” he said, speaking thick and fast, 
As he handed her from the car his fin- 
gers were icy cold. 

Jane watched him, wondering, as he 
sat opposite to her in the carriage, stiff 
and silent, a pillar of propriety in his 
high hat and upright collar, beside Mr. 
Sperry, fat, joking, and, as usual, many- 
hued as to clothes. Yet there was a 
new meaning in the quick furtive glances 
of the younger man which made her © 
breath come quicker with a pleased ter- 
ror. It was not altogether an attraction 
of the blood which held Mr. Imlay there 
bound to this woman. There was a cer- 
tain force and directness in her charac- 
ter and life which was totally new to 
him. He knew nothing of the world 
outside of books and the calm society 
of wealthy peop'e whose manners and 
religion alike were p‘iabl<, inoffensive, 
and elegant. There wer: »leaty of gen- 
tle, prettily-dressed girls iz his church, 
singing hymns sweetly, working beau- 
tiful Bible mottoes. But this shabb 
teacher, tottering through her vet 
with this selfish old man and boy on 
her back,—the sight stirred him like 


| high distant music. : 


The carriage stopped at the door of a 
boarding-house on a side-street. A lean, 
pimply man, smelling strongly of brandy, 
was standing smoking on the steps. He 
hurried out, tapped Janey familiarly on 
the back as she alighted, and went with 
her into the house. 

Business!”’ said Mr. Sperry. That’s 
Kneedles. He’s sharp on the trigger, I 
tell you !” 

“ But that is not a gentleman!” said 
the clergyman, his pale face flushed. 
“ He is not a fit person to have control 
of—of a school for young ladies. Miss 
Shannon must sever her connection with 
him at once. I insist—” 

“ Don’t insist on anything just now,” 
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said Sperry with a worried look. “Come 
in; come in. She'll be out presently.” 

Mr. Imlay waited in the hall until 
Jane came out of the parlor. Mr. 
Kneedles preceded her. He stared at 
the clergyman’s white neck-cloth, nodded 
to Sperry, and turned to the door. 
‘You'll come down at once?” he said 
authoritatively to Jane. 

“Oh, immediately !” She was excited 
and pleased. Her eyes sparkled; that 
peculiar fine smile was on her lips which 
had become so dear to William Imlay. 

As she went out on the steps he fol- 
lowed her: “I will go with you. Ihave 
something to say to you.” 

“As you please.” But she hardly 
noticed him as she tripped lightly on, 
looking as if she could scarcely keep 
- from singing or laughing. The slanting 
evening light struck through the quiet 
street. He observed with keen pleasure 


that the passers-by invariably glanced - 


a second time at the radiant face under 
the picturesque wide hat. Was not this 
delicate rare creature his own? 

“‘ Mr. Kneedles is going to double my 
salary !” she broke out at last. “TI shall 
have more work; but that’s nothing. 
Twenty dollars a week. And we stay 
here all winter! There are schools that 
I can afford to send Bob to now, where 
he will be with gentlemen’s sons. And 
there are lots of dear little houses for 
thirty dollars a month,—bath-room, gas, 
marble facings,—simply perfect! I 
always wanted to keep house. I’m a 
first-rate cook, Mr. Imlay. Gracious! 
It’s too good to be true!” She swung 
her umbrella and laughed out loud from 
sheer gladness. Mr. Imlay shuddered. 
But no matter! These trifling gau- 
cheries would soon be cured. 

They were passing an open square 
filled with aisles of leafless cm ihe 
snow lay deep and untrodden beneath. 
On the other side of the pavement was 
a high brick wall covered with flaming 
placards. It was a quiet place; he 
would speak to her here: “ You speak 
as if this man Kneedles were to control 


your future. I think that I— Come 


away! Why do you look at those 
things?” he cried, interrupting himself; 


for she had stopped in front of a. great 
poster and was examining it with beam- 
ing eyes. It represented a frowzy fe- 
male of gigantic proportions, with a 
liberal display of neck and arms, being 
dragged by the hair to a precipice by a 
stalwart villain. Below, enormous red 
letters notified the public that this was 
Miss Violet Dupont in her great réle of 
the Rose of the Prairie. 


“You should not look at those vile . 


things,” he repeated gently, laying his 
hand on her arm. 

She drew back so that his hand 
dropped. “ Vile?” she said in a low 
tone. “Vile?” She grew excessively 
pale as she stood looking at him steadily. 
“ You do not understand, Mr. Imlay. I 
am Violet Dupont.” 

He did not understand even now, nor 
until she had gone on speaking for some 
time. He was always unready of ap- 
prehension. He stared alternately at 
her and at the placard. 

“ Mr. Sperry said not to tell you that 
we were actors: you had prejudices. 
But—‘ vile’? I did not think any- 
body—” She put the back of _ her 
shut hand up to her mouth with a 
choking sound, turned, and walked 
quickly away. 

Mr. Imlay followed at a distance for 
several squares; then he came up to her 
side. Whatever battle was raging with- 
in him, the almost unconscious habit of 
stiff politeness was still dominant. “I 
am sorry if I appeared rude,” he said. 
“That picture is really gross, vulgar; 
and you—you seemed the purest thing 
on God’s earth to me. I cannot asso- 
ciate you with it.” His eyes, as he 
spoke, were fixed on her with the same 
vacant, amazed survey as when she had 
first dealt the blow. 

“You may associate me with it, then,” 
said Jane tartly: “I am Violet Dupont. 
I suppose that picture isn’t very pretty, 
—I don’t think, myself, it’s a flattering 
likeness of me,—but it’s worth a good 
deal to me in my business. I never had 
my name on the posters before, and I 
did not expect to have my picture billed 
for years to come.” And the soft lovely 
eyes glanced at it with triumph. 
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For there it was facing them again. 
On every blank wall, in the windows of 
the barber-shops and beer-saloons, Violet 
Dupont, with her bare neck and brawny 
arms, stared out at him. He turned to 
the woman whom half an hour ago he 
had meant to make his wife. There 
could be no doubt of it: there was an 
appalling likeness to her in it, and she 
was delighted with that horrible noto- 
riety. Yet how pure she looked! He 
stopped, shuddering. She passed on, 
and he almost ran to overtake her. 

As for Jane, she neither saw him lag 
behind nor run after her. She had for- 
gotten that he was there. Twenty dol- 
lars and her picture billed! If this sort 
of thing went on, Bob could go to college. 
And Mr. Sperry had wanted to put him to 
atrade! There was a sweet little house 
with lace curtains at the windows: some- 
thing like that, now, could be managed ; 
and a new suit for her father. Her own 
street-dress was terribly shabby. She 
anxiously eyed the gown of every pretty 
girl who passed her. There was not one 
of them whose heart was filled with more 


innocent desires than was poor Jane’s ; 
but how was Mr. Imlay to know that? 
The vulgar publicity which would have 
been loathsome to him undeniably 
thrilled her with triumph. She stopped 
at the back entrance to the theatre. 

“Ts this the place?” 


“Oh, Mr. Imlay! Ithought you had 
gone. Yes, this isthe place. Iam tobe 
a super to-night, but I rehearse for the 
Rose to-morrow,” laughing to herself at 
the alarm and horror in his face. “ You 
won't come in? No. I know: you 
have prejudices. Good-by, then. I shall 
see you at dinner.” 

Prejudices? Asshe passed down the 
dark little alley-way a gulf opened be- 
tween them impassable as death. Yet 
he would drag her back over it. This 
good pure girl tottering on the edge of 
hell—should he not put out his hand to 
save her ? 

The terrible emergency almost forced 
William Imlay to know his own mind. 
He wandered about the streets until 
nightfall. Once a brother-minister met 
him, and overwhelmed him with con- 
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gratulations on his escape in the train: 
“En route to Baltimore, eh? No, no: 
come and take tea with us, and spend 
the night. It is our lecture-evening: 
perhaps you will make a few remarks to 
my people ?” 

“T have business,” pleaded the wretch- 
ed man. “There are friends whom I 
must see.” 

If Dr. McLeod knew that his friends 
were strolling players, and his business 
to marry one of them! 

The good doctor went home to his 
wife greatly troubled. ‘“ I met Brother 


-Imlay just now,” he said, “and he is 


completely shattered by that accident. 
I don’t like his looks at all: his mind 
seems unhinged. I wish I had made 
him come home with me.” 

“T wish you had: we have a very 
nice tea. It would kill Mary Imlay if 
anything should happen to that boy,” 
said his wife. 

About ten o’clock Mr. Sperry ran 
against the clergyman behind the scenes 
of the theatre: ‘“‘ How! what! Mr. Im- 
lay? How did you come here?” he 
exclaimed, shocked at his wild, haggard 
face. ‘“ Come into this room,” for the 
young people were staring and laughing 
at the clerical necktie, which he had 
taken no pains to hide. 

“No. I will stay here. I must see 
Hy I must make her give up this 

e.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Sperry 
soothingly. “ But if you would talk to 
her to-morrow—” 

Mr. Imlay shook his head obstinately. 
“McLeod,” he muttered, “wanted me 
to preach to-night. But my work is 
here. He that saves a soul alive—” 

“Very well. Janey will be off pres- 
ently.” Mr. Sperry was hurried, and 
proceeded to make up his face at a glass, 
by means of cork and burnt umber and 
a gray wig. It was an anxious, not un- 
skilful bit of work. 

Mr. Imlay, left to himself, was startled 
by the fact that this was all work that 
was going on about him. A theatre, he 
had supposed, was a brilliant, bewilder- 
ing fairy-land, the haunt of wild dissi- 
pation ; players were lost souls who spent 
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their time in idle jollity and open sin. 
There was no enchantment and no vice 
which it would have surprised him to 
see behind that fatal curtain. What he 
did see was a dusty floor and the plank 
backs of trees an inch thick, dirty can- 
vas castles and stormy seas, a table set 
with tin goblets and a dish of cotton ice- 
cream. Where were the enchantment, 
the wicked sirens, the deluded lovers, 
that everybody knows revel behind the 
scenes? Half a dozen workmen with 
their sleeves rolled up pushed the heavy 
board screens about; in an inner room 
some men and women, mostly middle- 
aged, were ranged on wicker settees, many 
of them with paper books in their hands, 
which they studied assiduously until they 
were called. They seldom spoke to each 
other, and looked worn and fagged. The 
players who ran off the stage with a laugh 
or song seated themselves instantly, dull 
and silent. Mr. Imlay’s mind may have 
been unhinged, but he had sense enough 
to see that this was not hellish sport 
from which he had come to take Jane, 
but work,—hard, steady drudgery. The 
fun, the gayety, belonged to the audi- 
ence: behind the curtain there were few 
jokes or laughs. The only idle person 
was Jane’s blind father, who sat dozing 
in the corner. 


“He always brings Janey and takes | 


her away,” explained Mr. Sperry. “I 
bet you that fellow Kneedles will make 
her work now for her twenty dollars! 
She has three super’s parts to-night,— 
nothing to say, but changes her dress 
ten times. Worst of it is, she goes 
right out of a heavy costume,—fur cloak, 
and wraps over her head,—wet with per- 
spiration, into a ball-dress, bare neck 
and arms. You’ve no ideaof the draughts 
on that stage. I shiver even in my 
cloth clothes. Here she is.” 

How superbly beautiful she was! But 
nobody but himself seemed to think of 
her beauty. 

Mrs. Finn, in trailing cotton-velvet 
robes and gilt crown, hurried after her: 
“Put this shawl round you. You are 
shivering, and your head is like fire— 
This must be stopped, George Sperry, 
at once,” she continued angrily. “lt 


you don’t speak to Kneedles, I will, 
though I break my engagement by it. 
It is sheer murder for a girl with deli- 
cate lungs.” 

Jane, who was coughing violently, 
checked herself with a laugh: “ Nonsense, 
Emily! Never was better in my life! 
I can’t expect to be paid twenty dollars 
for doing nothiag. The truth is,” she 
added vehemently, “I never can play a 
speaking part: that’s the truth, and you 
know it. All that I can earn must be 
by posing. Don’t speak to Kneedles. 
Don’t take our bread and butter away.” 

Mr. Imlay stepped forward. But the 
life seemed to be suddenly sapped out of 
his-arguments. He had meant to snatch 
this soul from the edge of hell. But was 
she on the edge of hell? ‘TI came,” he 
said formally enough, “to persuade you 
to leave this mode of life. It does not 
seem to me—” 

“T understand all that,” said Jane 
impatiently, standing very erect. “You 
have your prejudices against our profes- 
sion, Mr. Imlay, but it is my trade. It 
is all I cando. I have myself’ and— 
and others to support. I cannot teach, 
nor write, nor paint. What other work 
is there that would bring me in twenty 
dollars a week ?” 

Was it really a trade, a mere question 
of work and wages? 

“The temptation—” he faltered. 

“JZ don’t think,” said Mrs. Finn 
sharply, “that Janey is exposed to more 
temptation here than if she were a shop- 
girl obliged to dress decently and feed 
herself on three dollars a week.—There, 
George! curtain’s up.” 

A shrill boy’s voice squeaked out 
something at the door, and in a moment 
the room was empty. Only Jane was 
left. She looked at Mr. Imlay, hesi- 
tated, and then went directly up to him 
and laid her hand on his arm. There 
was little intellect in her dark eyes, but 
there was an almost motherly affection- 
ateness, a common-sense which seemed 
to the irresolute man before her strangely 
durable and strong. ‘You are very 
kind to me,” she said. “But you had 
better go away now. Clergymen don’t 
come here. Don’t worry about me. It’s 
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hard work, but the pay is good. It’s 
the right thing—” she stopped, then 
repeated with emphasis,—“ it’s the right 
thing for me to stay with Kneedles.” 

She urged him gently toward the 
door. He had not asked her to be his 
wife,—she did not know that he loved 
her: “One moment, Jane!” stopping on 
the threshold. 

“No. They are calling me. Good- 
by.” She smiled and kissed her hand. 
He fancied that the tears stood in her 
eyes. “It is the right thing for me to 
do to stay just here.” Then the door 
closed on her, and he found his way out 
into the dark street. 


A year later the Reverend William 
Imlay one day passed with his wife the 
theatre in Baltimore. 

“Miss Gertie Swan in her origi- 
nal réle of the Rose of the Prairies. 
Kneedles’s Great Combination!’” he 
read. “I wonder where—” He 
stopped abruptly. Young Mrs. Imlay 
turned, smiling, but when she looked at 
him she stopped abruptly. She had fine 
tact, and seldom asked questions. 

A moment later they met, coming out 
of the theatre, a stout man and a pretty 
little woman in a Gainsborough hat. 
Mr. Imlay stopped and held out both 
hands. (He wasa firmer, more decided, 
stronger man now in every way than 
when they had known him.) “ Clara, 
here are some old friends of mine,” he 
said. Mrs. Finn, my wife.—Mrs. Im- 
lay, Mr. Sperry.” 

There was a good deal of hand-shaking 
and curious glances on both sides. The 
handsome bride was very courteous and 
affable, though her nerves were greatly 
shaken. Actors! William’s friends! 
Could she touch pitch and not be de- 
filed? Though, indeed, these poor 
players really seemed to talk and look 
quite like other human beings. 

Just before they separated, her hus- 
band said, “ Mr. Kneedles, I see, has 
another Rose. Is—?” 

“You did not hear about Janey?” said 
Mr. Sperry with a sudden sobering of 
his pompous manner. “ No!—Tell him, 
Emily.” 


Mrs. Finn did not speak. There was 
an awkward silence. 

“No, I did not hear,” said Mr. Imlay 
loudly. Something in his tone made 
his wife look at him. She put her hand 
quickly on his arm, but he did not see 
or feel her. 

“ Janey isgone,” said Mrs. Finn briefly. 

“Yes,” said Sperry. “It was that 
infernal Kneedles. He saw the child 
was ambitious to earn twenty dollars 
a week for her father and Bob, and 
piled on the work. She took cold the 
night you left. Me and Emily warned 
her, but she wouldn’t give up. Lung- 
trouble. It only lasted a week. It 
was pitiful to hear -her worry about 
those two,—Bob’s schooling and the old 
man’s overcoat,—everything. But the 
profession took it up; raised enough 
to get the old man in an asylum and to 
send Bob to college. Emily, here, has 
taken him home with her boys. So the 
poor child died content. Yes, sir,” said 
Sperry, after he had looked around and 
waited for somebody to speak, lifting his 
hat with a little dramatic flourish. “ Yes, 
sir. Poor Janey has saluted the world!” 

“Come, George!” said Mrs. Finn 
abruptly. “We have a train to make. 
You forget.” 

Mr. Sperry was very hearty in his 
adieux, shook hands twice with the bride 
(to whom Mrs. Finn only bowed with 
great stateliness), and drew Mr. Imlay 
aside to say, “I’m sorry I told you about 
poor Janey. I’dno idea it would knock 
you up so. But it’s all right with her 
now.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Imlay with deliber- 
ation. “It is all right with her now.” 

His wife did not speak to him until 
they had walked a long time through 
the quiet streets. Then she said gently, 
“ That was a sad story. Very sad.” 

He made no answer. 

“ But what,” she sm , “can we 
doin suchacase? There is such a wide 

f between us and them.” 

“Ts there?” said Mr. Imlay, looking 
at her vacantly. 

She thought he had not understood 
her, and said nothing more. 

Repecca Harpine Davis. 
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1 summer, while we were in 
London, we received a delightful 
invitation from a party of friends to ride 
down to Brighton, and thence to the 
Goodwood Races, which were to take 
place, as usual, in the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s beautiful grounds. As a visit 
to Brighton and its wonderful aquarium 
formed a part of our summer’s pro- 
gramme, we were charmed to accept, 
and accordingly started on Monday, 
July 26, for the small office in Picca- 
dilly where we were to take our reserved 
seats on the top of the coach. Our 
London host, a ci-devant courier, —it 
is wonderful, by the way, how many 
couriers settle down in England and in 
all parts of the Continent as innkeepers, 
the courier seeming to be a sort of em- 
bryonic condition,—accompanied us, to 
see that no one else fleeced us or took 
advantage of our inexperience, and, after 
a chat with the booking-agent, he in- 
formed us in a congratulatory tone that 
we were to be driven down by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Montgomery. Whether 
this was the case or not we never dis- 
covered, but before the end of the day 
we were wise enough to be able to warn 
all other coach-passengers not to rejoice 
too hastily at the prospect of being driven 
by any of the nobility or gentry: it is at 
least a doubtful good, and has its disad- 
vantages. 

Having mounted the coach, we found 
ourselves the centre of a large and ad- 
miring crowd, which stared at us with a 
straightforwardness very trying under 
the circumstances: coaching is only a 
recently revived pastime in England, 
and the departure and arrival of a coach 
is yet matter for excitement even in 
London. We took a hasty glance at our 
fellow-passengers, and were quite sur- 
prised to find that we had but three 
companions, two natty, sporting-looking 
young girls—sisters, evidently—and an 
insignificant, nondescript man, the inside 
of the coach being quite empty, carry- 
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ing only our respective packages and 
parcels. When recommending us to pay 
high for choice seats and to engage them 
early, our London host had represented 
that there would be a perfect rush for 
seats on the coach to the races: this, 
however, was not the only occasion on 
which we found that paying high was a 
useless luxury to us, whomsoever else it 
profited. 

As soon as we were all seated, a tall 
young fellow with a wholesome boyish- 
looking face (but, as we saw afterward, 
with a very bald head), got up in true 
coachman style, came out of the office 
and mounted the box, after assisting one 
of the knowing-looking girls to the seat 
beside him. The guard then handed 
him the reins and got up behind, where 
a horsy, red-faced individual was now 
standing looking anxiously toward the 
horses. This proved to be the veritable 
Amphitryon, to whose scientific skill, in- 
sinuated with the utmost tact and ob- 
sequiousness into the hon’ble gentleman 
who pro tem. occupied his seat, we fre- 
quently owed our lives and the safety of 
the whole concern. 

We were all ready now, and the old 
coachman called out in an official voice, 
“Let go ’is ead, Willam;” which Wil- 
liam accordingly did, and we expected to 
start. But when their heads were let 
go the leaders plunged, reared, kicked, 
shied, backed, bit, and, in short, per- 
formed every feat possible to ill-regulated 
horses. All sorts of contrary orders 
were called out by the by-standers, but 
the old driver kept cool and collected, 
and the grooms listened to him alone, so 
that after a few moments of peril we 
drove off successfully on the wide, smooth 
road which stretched before us. As 
soon as we had sufficiently recovered 
ourselves, somewhat shaken by the cir- 
cus-like performances of our team, we 
did not fail to admire the pretty suburbs 
through which we were driving. In the 
far distance the Crystal Palace shone 
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like a dome of light, and near us were 
the neatest, most inviting little houses, 
each with its quaint blooming flower- 
garden before it and with the funniest 
and most pretentious name written on its 
gate-post. On we went, gradually gain- 
ing confidence in the honorable, when he 
suddenly turned to the coachman with 
the inquiry, “ Is this the road, Harry ?” 
(By the way, he neither said “ Harry,” 
nor “’Arry,” nor “’Airy,” but some- 
thing between the three.) “ Yes, zur; 
the same as you drove last night,” re- 
plied the old fellow, thus enlightening 
us sorrowfully as to the fact that Mr. 
Montgomery, if it were he, had only 
driven the coach once before, at least to 
Brighton. However, we could not get 
off or retreat in any way, so we resigned 
ourselves to our fate, taking comfort in 
discovering that the knowing-looking girl 
beside. our driver watched all his pro- 
ceedings with the utmost attention, giving 
him now and then a wise and discreet 
word of advice and caution. Not with 
all the penetration of our party, of which 
three were feminines, accustomed to set- 
tle such questions with intuitive certainty, 
could we decide upon the relations be- 
tween these two persons the driver and 
the young lady who sat beside him. 
Whether she was his fiancée, wife, 
sister, cousin, or intimate friend, we 
could not guess, for their attitude toward 
each other could not be wholly explained 
by any of these suppositions. Our gen- 
tleman coachman once invited the other 
sister to take the seat beside him, but 
she declined with a promptitude which 
seemed to imply that the invitation was 
merely perfunctory and the refusal un- 
derstood. We were delighted that she 
did refuse, for she had not at all the 
alert and spirited look of the reigning 
favorite. 

On we rode at a steady, swinging trot, 
now leaving the city suburbs and driving 
into a true English country. Before us 
the road stretched level and smooth as 
a bowling-alley, bordered by hawthorn 
hedges twisted and twined into impassa- 
ble barriers by innumerable vines, and 
shaded by long avenues of oak and elm 
and lime and beech. Hidden in trees 
Vou, II. N. 8.—5 
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we could catch glimpses of quaint ivy- 
covered, diamond-latticed cottages, be- 
yond which extended fields n with 
the greenness to be seen only in Eng- 
land and gay with masses of scarlet pop- 
pies among the wheat, while flocks of 
quiet sheep grazed everywhere, and over 
all brooded the curious and indefinable 
charm of an English landscape, which, 
somehow, suggests endless content and 
rest and peace. 

For about two hours we enjoyed our- 
selves; but after that, for my own part, I 
must confess that my belief in the in- 
evitable delights of riding on the top of 
a coach through England was once and 
for all irretrievably unsettled. The day 
had been somewhat lowering when we 
started,—that is, however, such a matter 
of course in Great Britain that we had 
hardly thought of it with a regret,—but 
we now began to find that it was not the 
usual “gentle rain from heaven” which 
was beginning to fall, but that we were 
to be treated to an exceptional deluge. 
How it rained! Incessantly, hard, wet- 
tingly. The natty girls did themselves 
up more knowingly still, putting on 
india-rubber garments of a jauntiness 
and completeness unknown to us dwellers 
in a drier clime, muffled their hats in 
veils, and bade defiance to the weather. 
No one else seemed to take any notice 
of it, and we, alas! put up umbrellas, 
the only use of which was to shut out 
the landscape entirely and put every 
one except the outside holder under a 
water-spout which filled laps, shoes, and 
hats with pools deep enough to drown a 
good-sized boy. All but one of us suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable; but one young 
girl, firm in the hope of preserving an 
immaculate Derby hat for the next day’s 
festivities, continued to hold up her blue 
Paragon with a constancy. worthy of a 
“ Strong i’ th’ Arm.” 

That rain was the heaviest of our 
troubles. The other was the continual 
shaking of our belief in the Hon’ble Mr. 
Montgomery. We stopped before lunch 
four times to change horses, and each 
new team seemed to us more and more 
fractious, more and more unmanageable. 
The old coachman never sat down at all, 
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but stood with his hands on the back of 
the seat before him, apparently ready for 
a leap, the guard imitating him at the 
worst crises. The royal adviser gave 
more and more undivided attention and 
urgent advice. Some of the horses 
shied, some kicked, some bit, some 
reared, some got their tails obstinately 
over the reins, so that the whole convoy 
had to be stopped to have them righted ; 
but only twice were we really in any 
danger, I think, and only once did that 
cool young girl lose her head,—when a 
kicking horse kicked so hard and per- 
sistently as to kick over the trace and 
get his leg all entangled in the harness. 
Then, to our unutterable dismay, she col- 
lapsed suddenly and cried out in terror 
that we must all get down,—a feat im- 
possible to any but acrobats trained in the 
circus to which some of our coursers had 
evidently belonged. The other crisis 
came when an engine unexpectedly puff- 
ed and snorted out of a tunnel right into 
our faces, and the off-horse jumped over 
the back of his mate into a hedge. In 
both these cases, however, the agility, 
readiness, and courage of the old coach- 
man and the guard were almost incredi- 
ble; and even Mr. Montgomery showed 
wonderful coolness and pluck; but I shall 
never be convinced that he knew any- 
thing of driving, though the old Jehu 
called out vociferous and continual com- 
mendations: “ Well done, zur! that’s 
well done, zur! very well done!” ete., ete. 
The tip must have been a heavy one. 

About mid-day we stopped to change 
horses at an inn where we were to lunch, 
and found the invariable English lun- 
cheon, which we had thought so very 
nice when we first saw it, and which after 
a while had become so very tiresome,—a 
cold joint of roast beef, ditto mutton and 
ham, hot potatoes, and a curious sort of 
lettuce, coarse, but crisp and pleasant- 
tasted, and eaten only with salt (this we 
saw everywhere, even at the dinner of 
the poor little foundlings, where indeed 
it was the only vegetable), cheese, heavy, 
blackish bread, tea, sherry, ale, and beer. 
Anything else we could order as an ex- 
tra, but all that only cost one shilling 
and sixpence. 


At luncheon we were joined by two 
passengers who had arrived on the coach 
from Brighton to London, which also 
stopped here to change horses. One 
man rode on, but the other, an odd-look- 
ing young fellow, jumped upon our coach 
when we started and went back with us. 
His only intention in coming seemed to 
have been to drive back with the pas- 
sengers toward Brighton and frighten 
them by stories of the dreadfully un- 
manageable teams which they were to 
experience. If any of us evinced the 
least nervousness when the horses were 
unruly, he would shake his head omi- 
nously and say in a ghastly whisper, 
“Qh, this is nothing,— nothing to the 
next team! This is a quiet set to that. 
Just wait!” And, although we soon de- 
cided that he was a harmless imbecile, 
allowed to ride back and forth to keep 
him out of harm’s way, we could not 
avoid being somewhat influenced by his 
sensational announcements. 

For two of the stages we were driven 
by the old coachman himself, and the 
state of Nirvana, of serene confidence 
and content, then enjoyed by the passen- 
gers as the horses, on both occasions 
exceptionally unpromising, went quietly 
and steadily along, I cannot describe. 
Mr. Montgomery’s admiration of the 
old Jehu was most amusing. With 
a courteous apology, it is true, but still 
resolutely, he thrust himself almost into 
the laps of the outside passengers to 


watch his handling of the reins and 


management of the horses; and his in- 
quiries as to the opinion and advice of 
the old fellow on all possible equine 
points were made in the most scholar- 
like tone, though the driver never lost 
his deferential, almost obsequious, man- 
ner toward his pupil. 

At last, just about the gloaming, after 
four more changes of horses, eight in 
all, Mr. Montgomery (I cling to that 
name in default of any other) dashed 


into Brighton and drew up at “The — 


Ship,” where we were requested to de- 
scend. The old coachman, who had 
risked our lives by giving up his post 
to an inexperienced driver, probably re- 
ceiving a large tip from him for so 
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doing, and had himself taken the reins 
for only two short stages, now put in 
his claim for a fee, and was in no wise 
ashamed to demand the very largest 
possible. 

All the rest of the passengers went 
into “ The Ship,” and so should we have 
done, for it is an ideal, long-established 
inn, possesessing heaven knows how 
many magnificent real silver table-ser- 
vices, and conducted on the true old 
English comfortable plan; but we knew 
nothing of this until too late, and, giving 
our heavier packages to a porter, walked 
on to “The Grand,” an enormous and 
magnificent caravansary, in which our 
obliging London manager had engaged 
bedrooms and the most useless and ex- 
pensive of parlors. Here we met the 


crowd which we had been all along 


expecting, and here, too, in spite of 
an army of gorgeous chambermaids, we 
found almost the only ill-kept bedrooms 
in all the clean English public-houses ; 
but, as the duty of the aforesaid scornful 
and impressive young women seemed to 
be to dust the balustrade of the stair- 
case opposite the grand entrance and 
thus form an ornamental part of the 
mise-en- scene, the want of care in our 
chambers was not to be wondered at. 

., After a good dinner, we retired, with 
the prospect of an early breakfast that 
we might be in time for the first train 
to Chichester. Early as we were, how- 
ever, we saw many parties start still 
earlier ; but these, we were told, were 
mighty magnificent three-tailed pachas, 
who were to drive down in their own 
equipages, while we, 07 pollo’, who were 
going in the vulgarer cars, could, as 
compensation, take the road a full hour 
later. 

The ride to Chichester was not in any 
way interesting, but on arriving there we 
hoped to see the fine cathedral before 
we set off for the races, which were not 
to begin until one o’clock. We jumped 
out hastily, engaged a carriage, and drove 
into the town, old and quaint enough 
to satisfy even the insatiable American 
demand for age and quaintness ; but our 
driver was too keen to allow us to escape 


him easily, and, after cajoling us into 


giving up the cathedral till we returned 
from Goodwood, he guided us to some 
shops where we bought magnificent 
cherries and plums and grapes, and 
then took the road to the race-ground. 

For some time after we started the 
rain was too heavy and incessant to al- 
low of our enjoying the exquisite scenery 
through which we onl but after a 
while the sky cleared into one of the soft- 
est, bluest days which we had the good 
fortune to see that whole summer-time. 
The road was, as usual in England, — 
beautifully level and smooth; dense 
woods extended on both sides, park-like 
in their freedom from underbrush, and 
carpeted with short, thick, velvety turf. 
Undulating hills of every tender shade 
of green rose roundly in the distance, 
and now and then hares and pheasants 
scudded across the path, or beautiful 
deer stood in graceful groups, gazing at 
us with a tameness which told of the 

preservation of the game. 

At one of the prettiest points of the 
road we came in sight of the Duke of 
Richmond’s country-seat_ of Goodwood, 
over which waved the flag betokening 
the presence of royalty: the Prince and 
Princess of. Wales were both guests 
of the duke, and as we drove past the 
lovely lawn we could catch glimpses of 
parties of gentlemen and ladies mounting 
their horses or getting into their vehicles 
to ride or drive to the scene of action. 

For some time after passing the house 
we drove on, seeing only an occasional 
equipage soberly wending its way, like 
our own, toward the place of meeting; 
but suddenly, after a turn in the road, 
we found ourselves in the midst of the 
most astounding and excited crowd. 
There were foot-travellers in hundreds, 
—men, women, and children,—some of 
them ragged beggars, vehicles of all de- 
scriptions, drags, wagonettes, four-horse 
coaches, hansom cabs, landaus, donkey- 
carts, show-wagons, each over-full of pas- 
sengers, and each one of all this multi- 
tude laughing, shouting, jesting, chaffing, 
swearing, at the top of his lungs. All 
the vehicles seemed to be stalled in. the 
blackest, thickest mud imaginable, and at 
the sides of the road stood men and boys 
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with horses, mostly wretched-looking 
hacks, to be hitched on in addition to 
the teams to extricate the carriages from 
the mire and pull them over a little rise 
in the ground beyond,—for a considera- 
tion, of course. Our driver had two 
strong horses quite able to draw us 
through the quag, but, good-naturedly 
willing to assist his poor friends by a 
charity which cost him nothing, he ad- 
vised us to engage a poor-looking horse 
from an old man whose clothes hung 
upon him in tatters. With this valu- 
able assistance we gradually wedged 
ourselves through the jostling, pushing, 
noisy crowd and reached the gates which 
divided the race-ground from the road. 
Here we paid and drove in, intending to 
take seats on the grand stand, where the 
aristocracy do mostly congregate. We 
found, however, that this performance 
would cost a small fortune; .and our 
clever driver, making capital of our in- 
decision, assured the gentleman of our 
party that if he would only engage him 
for the day he could drive us to a point 
where, for half the expense, we could 
see quite as well as from the stand. 
Our friend agreed, and, as our coachman 
though a keen was a clever fellow, I 
must say that he fulfilled his promise 
entirely, for he drove us up to the rope 
which barricaded the row of carriages 
from the strip of road separating them 
from the course, then, taking out the 
horses, pushed us close up, thus giving 
us a perfect view of the course and of 
all its amusing surroundings. 

Every one has seen Frith’s “ Derby 
Day,” and has read Dickens’s description 
of the review at which the Pickwick 
Club met the Wardles, and can there- 
fore in some degree imagine the scene 
which met our glances; but of course life 
and movement gave it a variety and in- 
terest which no painting or writing could 
suggest. Divided from us by the wide 
road of which I have before spoken was 
the beautiful course, running at first in 
a long parallelogram, then disappearing 
behind a wood, to reappear and disappear 
again behind two or three gentle hillocks, 
and stretching, I believe, for two miles 
and a half. Hills rose in soft billowy 


swells into the distance, covered with 
trees and pastured by flocks of sheep, 
and all around us was a panoramic view 
of distant villages, woods, parks, and 
glinting streams, the sight of which 
alone would have given us keen pleasure 
for a week. Behind us was another 
roadway ; behind that, on a high bank, 
were placed the betting-booths, inter- 
spersed with an occasional eating-tent, 
while before these booths stood rowdy- 
looking men offering at the top of their 
voices the odds and bets to be made on 
the different horses and races. Their 
noise was deafening, and added to it 
were the shouted recommendations of 
the venders of the various eatables in 
the tents beside them. Along the row 
with us were vehicles of all descrip- 
tions: on one side of us was an ex- 
tremely handsome coronetted four-horse 
coach, empty of its occupants, who were 
on the grand stand; on the other was a 
cab in the possession of an abominably 
vulgar set. The woman, middle-aged 
and very well dressed, got tipsy early in 
the day, and the rest of the party, con- 
sisting of her husband, apparently much 
younger than herself, and two or three 
sporting-men, one of whom had driven 
them down as coachman, except for the 
time when the racing was actually going 
on, ate and drank with most amazing 
constancy and excess. 

We could not well see the stand from 
where we were, but in the intervals of 
the races we walked toward it, and found 
it a most gorgeous spectacle. Hundreds 
of women magnificently (too magnifi- 
cently, according to our American taste, 
for such an ran and effectively 
dressed, at their very handsomest under 
the bright sky and in the soft moist 
air, and distinguished-looking men, were 
grouped around, flirting, laughing, jest- 
ing, and apparently perfectly indifferent 
to the crowd of faces which, admiring 
or critical or inimical, were pressed 
against the fence dividing these splen- 
did visions from common humanity. 

Before the races, began the shows of 
all sorts which convert an English race- 
course into what seems to us a combina- 
tion of a fair and a circus. As soon as 
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we were placed, a very small boy, with a 
poorly-blackened face and white hands 
and with a doll’s hat upon his kinky 
woolly wig, stationed himself before us 
and with uncommon gravity sang a 
comic song, the droller because of his 
solemn indifference to the words: this 
child reappeared five or six times in the 
course of the day, and was the prelude 
to an endless set of shows, more or less 
amusing, but to us interesting. There 
were innumerable negro-minstrels, in 
bands, in twos, single, with banjoes, 
with tambourines, with triangles, swal- 
lowed up in shirt-collars, or disguised in 
picturesque plantation homespun; one 
real negro threw sticks, which seemed 
never to come down, high into the air, 
and gabbled a barbarous gibberish, which 
he assured his credulous audience was 
the true African language; gypsy-women 
offered to tell our fortunes; some men 
played at quarter-staff and single-stick, 
and others boxed; a blind man was led 
by a wife, who warbled ballads with a 
thin voice; a sailor and his wife sang 
nautical songs, and he kept time with a 
stump of an arm and a game leg; a little 
dog showed off his tricks ; and peddlers 
of parasols, laces, and trifles of all sorts 
offered their goods industriously. Be- 
sides all these shows, endless games of 
chance and skill were going on, and just 
behind our carriage a woman had set up 
an alley with pegs crowned with cocoanuts, 
the rewards of fortunate rollers who hit 
the pegs, having paid a penny for the 
chance. In the course of the day this 
keen business- woman demanded com- 
pensation of us, as the position of our 
carriage had interfered with her game. 
After one o'clock the races began, 
giving us the usual five or ten minutes 
of intense excitement and long intervals 
of expectation and waiting. There were 
eight races in all,—the Craven, Hal- 
naker, Goodwood, Sweepstakes, Rich- 
mond, Gratwicke, Drayton, and Ham 
Stakes,—the stakes varying from ten to 
one hundred sovereigns, with one hun- 
dred to five hundred sovereigns added, 
and the length of the race from three- 
quarters of a mile to two miles and a 
half. In the short races the horses ran 


only to the end of the parallelogram and 
back again to the starting-post, but in 
the longest they ran back of the woods 
and hillocks, disappearing and reappear- 
ing again and again, presenting the most 
picturesque and lively effects of move- 
ment and color. In the Craven, Hal- 
naker, and Gratwicke stakes only two 
horses ran (many having been with- 
drawn), three in the Sweepstakes, four 
and five in the Drayton and Ham, but 
nine in the Goodwood and Richmond; 
and the scene when the crowd of gay 
red and black, blue and white, yellow 
and scarlet, and white and green riders, 
with their magnificent horses, swept in a 
burst over the foreground of the lovely 
panorama, with all its animated acces- 
sories, was truly enchanting. Several 
of the racers were well-known favorites, 
and Prince Soltykoff’s “Thurio,” Mr. 
Crawford’s ‘“‘ Bay Archer,” a splendid 
horse, Ten Broeck’s “ The Gowan,” and 
Mr. Jardine’s “ Reveller,” though not all 
winners, were always greeted with shouts 
of applauding welcome. 

After the great Goodwood stakes, 
which began at half-past two, there was 
an intermission, for luncheon, of three- 
quarters of an hour, and many of the oc- 
cupants of the grand stand came back to 
their coaches, where elaborate arrange- 
ments had been going on for an hour or 
more for the meal. In the coach next 
to us the liveried coachman and footmen 
had given up their places on the top to 
two or three waiters, who, under the 
supervision of a majestic butler, were as 
busy as bees preparing a gorgeous ban- 
quet, most tantalizing and inviting to us, 
who, in our inexperience, had neglected 
to bring any provender but our baskets 
of delicious fruit. A table was laid on 
the top of the coach, and joints and 
patés, salads and tarts,.were laid out 
in tempting profusion, while champagne 
and claret-cup seemed to be poured out in 
inexhaustible quantities. After a while 
the family party made its appearance, 
evidently créme de la créme : the mother 
very handsome and portly; the papa 
dignified and aristocratic ; the daughters 

retty and coquettish, each convoyed 
a attentive cavaliers, who seemed de- 
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lighted to partake of the feast. And 
they all ate! 

Then came to our notice the trail of 
the serpent; then we saw the black cloud 
which overshadowed and dimmed the 
whole glory of the scene. As at these 
races more than anywhere else—except, 


perhaps, in the very interior of some of 


the palaces to which we had been ad- 
mitted—were we struck by the luxury 
and grandeur and enjoyment of the rich 
and noble, so, more than anywhere else, 
were we painfully wounded by the sight 
of the unutterable destitution and degra- 
dation of the poor. Now that the feast- 
ing and revelry had begun, out from the 
hedges and from under the carriages 
crept a crowd of inexpressibly ragged 
and miserable wretches, begging and 
cringing and crouching to the servants 
for a crust of bread or a fragment of 
meat; armed with hooked sticks, with 
which they pulled out from under the 
wheels bare bones, from which they 
sucked the marrow, or backs of crabs, 
from which they drained a few drops of 
juice,—angrily, almost ferociously, re- 
senting refusals of food, and making 
one’s heart ache, one’s throat swell, one’s 
eyes fill, to look at them then, as it does 
to remember them now. 

Ah, England is to an American the 
jewel of the world,—loveliest in its green 
hills and dells, its secluded homes, its 
exquisite “ haunts of ancient Peace,”— 
most interesting in its realization of his- 
torian’s drama and poet’s supernatural 
vision; but while upon the most un- 
observant and superficial glance these 
horrible contrasts between enormous 
wealth and abject poverty are so piti- 
lessly thrust, no one can wish to dwell 
there, or to share its loveliness and its 
wealth. The unsolved problem of caring 
for the poor nowhere seems so insoluble 
as in the land of Merry England. 

When the races were nearly over, our 
alert driver ran to harness the horses, as 
we had noticed that several other coach- 
men were also doing, and the reason for 
their haste very soon became apparent. 
Every vehicle, every foot-passenger in 
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this immense crowd began to press to- 
ward the gates, and with all our driver's 
quickness we were soon in a seemingly 
impenetrable crush. Then began again 
the scene of the morning, with only a 
little more noise and excitement, the 
result of many potations of drivers and 
driven, and the yelling, shouting, chaff- 
ing, swearing, were almost deafening. 
However, by patience and good humor 
wonderful under the circumstances, we 
were at last extricated, and returned by 
our morning’s road, but not to our soli- 
tary drive, as the vehicles made one un- 
broken procession until we reached Chi- 
chester. When we passed the Duke of 
Richmond’s place, we saw some of his 
guests standing in picturesque groups 
about the lawn, others taking afternoon 
tea on the lovely turf or in the porch, 
looking enviably rested and tranquil. 
As we drove along the road, we found 
it bordered with children, poor and other- 
wise, who, holding out hands, caps, bon- 
nets, plates, and dishes, all called out 
loudly a curious word, which, while 
seeming to express the familiar idea of 
largess, bore no resemblance to any word 
in any language known to us. It was 
evidently merely the carrying out of an 
old custom, for many of the children 
seemed neither to wish nor to expect any 
money, and very few of the passers gave 
any. Occasionally two or three pence 
would be thrown out of a carriage-win- 
dow, and then the poorer children would 
peril life or limb to seize them: one 
beggar-girl actually went under the legs 
of the horses to take one penny from the 
mud. . 

When we reached Chichester we 
found it was too late to see the cathe- 
dral; so we took the cars and reached 
“The Grand,” tired to death with the 
excitements of the day. 

The next morning we visited the 
wonderful and beautiful aquarium, and 
then, taking the cars, rather sorrowfully 
left Thackeray’s pleasant Dr. Brighton 
and took up again the staff of our de- 
lightful English pilgrimage. 

J. A. Dickson. 
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Ww. frequently read of the wonder- 
ful feats and marvellous doings of 
ants in foreign countries, little thinking 
that the ants of our own country perform 
quite as remarkable exploits. We have 
in the Northern States two species of 
slave-making, two leaf-cutting, and sev- 
eral carpenter ants, with very interesting 
habits, and also harvesting ants, that 
collect and store seeds. The slave-mak- 
ing ants (Formica sanguinea) not only 
make war upon neighboring tribes and 
capture the young, which they rear as 
slaves, but they do many other things 
quite as wonderful, which seem to indi- 
cate that they have a language and a 
system of government or laws regulating 
the community. 

My observations were made on the 
slave-making ants in a grove which sur- 
rounds the house, where a large colony 
have had their formicary for several 
years past. After living in one place 
for a number of years, they concluded to 
change their home,—not swarming like 
bees, leaving a part of the colony in the 
old quarters, but the whole community 
moving and taking with them their en- 
tire effects. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense number of slaves and workers 
engaged in the enterprise, the building 
of the new home proved to be a slow 
and laborious proceeding. On the 4th 
of June I observed a line of ants coming 
from the home of the slave-makers, 
which I followed twenty feet to a spot 
where the new home was already in prog- 
ress. The place chosen was a little 
hillock about four feet in diameter, but 
the surrounding ground was lower than 
the old home. 

From all appearances they had not 
been at work more than a day or two, as 
comparatively little earth was thrown 
out. The black captives (Formica fus- 
ca) were excavating at eleven different 
points, and the red masters were walking 
slowly from one group of slaves to an- 
other, as if inspecting their work; and 
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now several returned home and disap- 
peared, but soon emerged with new re- 
cruits of blacks, which fell into line and 
marched with them to the new quarters, 
where they joined their fellows in the 
work of excavation. The slaves did not 
return home, but kept steadily at work, 
while the masters were constantly going 
back and forth. The colony had also 
another species of slave,—the brown ant 
(Formica schaufussii), which still re- 
mained at home, bringing in food for 
the community and nursing the young. 
Not one of these slaves, as far as I could 
see, was engaged at the new home. 

On the 12th of June, eight days after 
I first observed the move, the building 
had progressed sufficiently to admit the 
young into the newly-constructed cham- 
bers. The busy porters formed an un- 
broken line from the old to the new 
home, each carrying a large chrysalis, 
which contained a winged individual. 
Where chrysalids were larger and 
heavier than the porters who bore them, 
they contained the future queens and 
males, which in due time would swarm 
and leave the colony. The masters as 
well as the slaves were engaged in the 
transportation. A large force of blacks 
was also still engaged in mining. 

On the following day very few chrys- 
alids were carried, but the mining seemed 
to be going on with redoubled force. 
Some of the masters had now taken hold, 
and were working as vigorously as the 
slaves. The work continued with un- 
abated ardor for four or five days, up to 
the 17th, when the porters again formed 
in line—both masters and slaves—and 
brought the heavy burdens, which they 
left in the new home and returned for 
more. A large force of slaves was still 
mining, but several of the entrances 
where they had been forming galleries 
were now closed, only five being open. 
A large number of blacks were still 
bringing earth from four of the open- 
ings, while the fifth was wholly occupied 
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by the porters with their burdens. Be- 
sides the chrysalids and larvee, many of 
the slaves brought bits of wood, and 
pebbles, and wild-cherry pits, which they 
had previously piled about the old home. 
The most difficult things to move seemed 
to have the most value. Bits of coal 
and pebbles, which had cost them a great 
effort to get in place at the old home, 
must now be carried twenty feet, through 
grass, to the new home. Sometimes it 
required five or six slaves to carry the 
valued article, and when they arrived 
with it they laid it near one of the en- 
trances, or -piled it on to the material 
closing one of the former openings. 

The construction of the new home and 
the moving continued up to the 21st, 
taking seventeen days to accomplish 
the great undertaking. The old home 
was now entirely deserted. All inter- 
ests were centred in the new. The 
blacks still continued the mining at 
three of the openings, the other two 
having been closed. Some observers are 
inclined to believe that the black captives 
do not conform to the habits of their 
masters, but do precisely as they would 
in a colony by themselves. The most 
casual observer cannot fail to perceive 
the great difference in the. outward ap- 
pearance of the two formicaries. <A 
formicary of free blacks is..spread over 
a large surface of ground and has many 
openings, while that of the slave-maker, 
to all outward appearance, is compact 
and has but one main entrance. The 
slaves are compelled by their masters to 
close the entrances as soon as the gal- 
leries and chambers are finished. Ina 
colony of blacks left to themselves the 
numerous galleries are all open. <A 
careful observer will see many other 
things to convince him that the slaves 
are under subjection. 

In order to have a view of the nur- 
sery, 1 had a frame made of window- 
sash, twelve by sixteen inches. The 
pieces were obtained at a sash-factory 
and joined together by the obliging ar- 
tisan, and a pane of glass fitted in the 
sash, leaving it about two inches in 
depth. I laid this frame over the for- 
micary, about six inches distant from the 
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entrance. I covered the glass with a 
thick black cloth to exclude the light, 
and fitted a board snugly over it to hold 
it in place. While I was arranging the 
frame, both masters and slaves came out 
in large numbers and walked over and 
around this strange contrivance for their 
comfort. They touched each other’s 
antennze and rushed about in an excited 
manner for a few moments. Satisfied 
that no enemy was near, they soon be- 
came quiet, and the blacks began to pile 
all sorts of material around the outer 
edge of the frame, where the little in- 
— of the ground admitted a ray 
of light. 

After a few hours had elapsed, I 
raised the cover and looked in upon the 
busy workers. The sudden flood of light 
caused great consternation among them: 
they hastily disappeared to the rooms 
below through two wide entrances which 
they had opened since the frame was 
placed. They had divided the large 
space into two rooms, with a slight par- 
tition between and a door leading into 
each room. The ground had been lev- 
elled and smoothed and slightly scooped 
out. Many of the workers came to’the 
doors, put their heads out, and hastened 
back as if afraid. I had disarranged 
none of their work, having simply raised 
the cover, but they seemed to be unable to 
comprehend the unusual light, and were 
frightened at the strangeness of the sud- 
den exposure. Two of the blacks, more 
courageous than their comrades, resumed 
work. They scraped the earth with 
their feet and rolled it in a lump, then 
took it in their mandibles and carried it 
to the edge of the frame and dropped it. 

I carefully excluded the light, and left 
them in peace until the next day, when 
I again raised the cover, and found the 
inside of the frame nearly filled with 
chrysalids. Again consternation seized 
the inhabitants: they rushed from the 
galleries, seized the chrysalids, and carried . 
them below. I soon excluded the light, 
but every day looked in upon them. A 
large number of masters and slaves were 
now constantly outside of the, frame, 
walking over and around it as if on 
guard, so that I was obliged to raise the 
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cover very quickly to avoid being at- 
tacked by the furious creatures. As I 
laid the cloth back they rushed upon it 
and bit it, as if chastising the author of 
the mischief. 

On the 29th of June the chrysalids 
had disappeared and the interior of the 
frame was swarming with winged indi- 


- viduals. The workers were still excited: 


when I raised the cover, they laid hold 
of the young queens and males by the 
antennee or legs and hurried them below. 
The entrances were soon blocked by the 
panic-stricken inhabitants, and the wild- 
est confusion prevailed. ; 

Both masters and slaves exercised 
great care over the winged gentry. If 
the young queens or males wandered out- 
side of the frame, they were immediately 
conducted back by the vigilant guard. 
This state of affairs continued until the 
6th of July, when I found that a great 
change had been wrought in the appear- 
ance of the interior: not a winged individ- 
ual was to be seen. The rooms had been 
swept and garnished, and all the débris 
was piled in one corner. About a hand- 
ful of larvee and pupze of future workers 
occupied a portion of one of the rooms. 
The débris consisted mostly of empty 
cocoons and the wings of the recent oc- 
cupants. The slave-makers are not noc- 
turnal in their habits, and yet the winged 
members took their flight a little after 
sundown, between seven and eight 
o'clock. From the amount of wings 
piled among the débris, there was evi- 
dently a large number of queens con- 
cealed within the formicary. 

The queens, after taking flight, did 
not return to the nest of their own ac- 
cord; but the workers were on the watch, 
and conducted back a large number. 
Their wings were now removed, and 
henceforth they remained within the 
formicary, taking no part in the wars 
or work of the colony, but were fed 
and tended by the slaves. The males 
flew with the queens, but after their 
flight the workers paid no attention to 
these helpless, homeless wanderers, pass- 
ing them with the utmost indifference, 
but eagerly seizing a queen and hurrying 
her back to the formicary. 


On the morning of the 7th of: July— 
the winged members of the colony being 
i of—a new movement was evi- 
dently on foot. The masters were form- 
ing in line and marching to battle. No 
blacks were to be seen in this line. The 
chivalrous slave-owners did not allow 
their captives to participate in the wars 
and invasions upon other tribes, although 
but a few days previous, when the move 
was made, the blacks had kept in the line 
and made as good porters as their mas- 
ters. The war-path was about six inches 
in width, and extended seventy feet to a 
colony of blacks, where the vast army 
halted and was soon engaged in conflict. 
Their wars with other tribes I will not 
dwell upon, as they have been fully dis- 
cussed elsewhere and form the subject 
of one of the “ Half-Hour Series” pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Observers are 
divided in opinion with ee to the 
primary object which the slave-makers | 
have in capturing so many blacks. Some 
incline to the belief that the ants are cap- 
tured for food, and that those not eaten 
are reared as slaves. 

The invaders, after a successful battle, 
returned home with the spoils and re- 
mained closely housed for two or three 
days: it was easy to imagine that a 
great feast was going on in the under- 

und rooms. While the ants were 
thus housed the slaves did not move any 
of the larvze or pups which their mas- 
ters had been bringing in to the nursery 
above ; but as soon as the warriors again 
formed in line and marched to battle, the 
slaves became very active. Some carried 
out the débris that was piled in the cor- 
ner of the nursery and deposited it at 
the foot of the hill. Others brought up 
pupee and larvze and placed them in the 
warm nursery ; but the number brought 
up bore no comparison to the great 
amount that had been carried below. If 
all the pups and larvae were reared that 
were carried home during the five or six 
weeks that these wars continued, there 
ought to have been ten or a dozen blacks 
to one red master, whereas there seemed 
to be fully as many masters as slaves. 

On the other hand, I have seen some 
things which make it doubtful if the 
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helpless young are eaten. The first 
colony of blacks that were attacked this 
season had their upper nursery arranged 
beneath a board, which I could raise and 
thus have a good view of their young. 
A large cavity was filled with cocoons, 
from which winged ants would eventu- 
ally emerge. These cocoons are easily 
recognized, as they are considerably 
larger than those containing workers. 
After a fierce struggle, the victorious 
slave-makers drove the blacks from home 
and sacked the nurseries of all the larvae 
and pupze that would make workers, but 
the large cocoons, holding winged ants, 
were left. These would be of no use as 
slaves. Another fact: I have never 
found the remains of the pupz or larve 
among the débris where the refuse of in- 
sects and the dead bodies of the blacks 
are piled. Notwithstanding these puz- 
zling facts, I think the weight of evidence 
goes to prove that a large majority of 
immature blacks are consumed as food. 
That the slave-makers consider them- 
selves superior to their captives is in no 
way more clearly evinced than in their 
treatment of the dead. After a battle a 
great many wounded and dead soldiers 
are brought home by their comrades. 
The dead are soon carried out, some- 
times by the warriors and sometimes 


by the slaves, and left a long distance 


off, usually concealed under leaves, 
though I have occasionally seen one 
carried over fifty feet and left on the 
bare carriage-drive. The dead blacks, 
so far as I have observed, are never car- 
ried far away, but left among the rubbish 
or débris. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
that I ever observed of the cunning and 
sagacity of the slave-makers happened 
in the early part of August. For three 
days they had been engaged in battle 
with a large colony of blacks over a 
hundred feet from home. On the after- 
noon of the third day the spoils were 
all taken, and most of the soldiers were 
returning homeward empty-handed. 
When about half way, a large detach- 
ment branched off, crossed the carriage- 
drive, and marched directly to another 
large colony, situated beneath an oak on 
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the highest ground in the grove. The 
formicary extended over several square 
feet, and had many entrances. The 
panic-stricken blacks, instead of facing 
the enemy, fied in all directions, many 
of them carrying young ants, and others 
pupze. But the army of the invaders 
came thick and fast, and soon spread 
over the entire formicary. Some were 
stationed at the openings, while others 
assed within, and now each black that 
attempted to escape with a pupa or 
young ant was immediately seized and 
the young wrested from it. The in- 
vaders, instead of returning home with 
the booty, carried it back into the for- 
micary. This unusual proceeding con- 
tinued for about an hour. The adult 
blacks were driven out. The invaders 
had resolved to retain this eligible situa- 
tion and make it their future home. A 
large number of them returned to the 
old home, and each seized a slave and 
carried it to the captured home of the 
blacks. They seemed to be in too much 
haste to spend time in making the slaves 
comprehend this new move. The slaves 
crouched before their masters and rolled 
themselves in a ball, ready to be carried. 
In this position they were transported 
as easily as a pupa or larva. The trans- 
ported slaves began at once to close the 
numerous entrances leading to the 
chambers of their vanquished relatives. 

As darkness approached, all labor 
ceased. The divided inhabitants took 
their repose in both formicaries. The 
following morning by eight o’clock they 
were out in full force. The line ex- 
tended from one formicary to the other, 
—an unbroken column sixty feet in 
length and from six to eight inches in 
width. All the invaders that were 
going toward the captured home were 
laden with burdens. Some were carry- 
ing young slaves, others pupze and co- 
coons, and a large number of queens 
were being transported, which by this 
time had become willing members of 
the community, and no longer had to 
be dragged by the antennz or legs, 
but were a in balls and Beate 
the strong mandibles of the porters. 
Some of the slaves were still carried, but 
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most of them seemed by this time to 
understand what was going on, and 
were in the line carrying burdens. But 
I saw very few on the return line: ap- 
parently the command had been given 
for the slaves to remain at the captured 
home and close the numerous doors and 
make the necessary changes in the in- 
terior to suit their masters. The move 
was completed in less than three days, 
as in this case they had little or no 
mining to retard them. 

The poor homeless blacks that had 
been driven out were mostly congre- 
gated about twenty feet distant, under 
a tree, and had secreted their young 
beneath fallen leaves. It was pitiful to 
see a small detachment start out to 
reconnoitre their late home. They ap- 
proached with great caution, and, having 
discovered the state of affairs, hastened 
back. If one was caught by the outside 
guard he was almost sure to be killed. 

Usually, when the blacks have been 
driven from home, they return as soon 
as the invaders cease the attack. So 
this colony remained huddled together 
for several days, as if waiting for the 
enemy to leave. At last, becoming satis- 
fied that they did not intend to leave, the 
blacks moved about thirty feet farther 
and commenced mining into one of their 
old deserted formicaries. 

After the invaders were well settled 
in their conquered home, I noticed some 
singular-looking ants which had been 
left in the old formicary. Bringing my 
lens to aid me, I found that these ants— 
both masters and slaves—were covered 
with parasites. A single specimen looked 
like a mere speck, scarcely visible to the 
unassisted eye, but so numerous were 
they on many of the ants that it gave 
them the appearance of being covered 
with a white fungus. I supplied them 
with sugar and honey, of which the 
slaves partook freely and with which 
they fed their infested masters. The 
war spirit was not yet quenched in these 
red marauders. They walked about 
with extended mandibles, ready to fight 
whatever might come in their way. 
They attacked the flies and bees that were 
attracted to the honey as fiercely as ever. 
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While I was watching these ants and 
wondering at their sagacity, my attention 
was attracted to two ants approaching the 
old home: they were both slave-makers, 
and one was walking backward and lead- 
ing the other by the tip of the antennze, 
as if afraid of contamination. She led 
her up the little hillock and left her near 
the door. The ant thus left was infest- 
ed with a few parasites, not visible with- 
out the aid of the lens. She made no 
attempt to return with her conductor, 
and soon disappeared within what had 
now become a lazaretto. 

My attention was now wholly directed 
to the conductor, who had started toward 
home. She soon stopped to make her 
toilet,—rubbing herself on the ground 
and then standing nearly upright and 
passing her forelegs over her body. Af- 
ter going on a few feet, she stopped and 
repeated the performance. After com- 
pleting it to her satisfaction, she soon 
reached the outer boundaries of home, 
where she was stopped, first by one 
and then another of her comrades. In 
some instances they held their antennz 
together for the space of a minute or 
two, as if conversing; others merely 
touched the antennz and passed along. 
Having satisfied them that she was all 
right, she was soon mingling with the 
rest unchallenged. 

I returned to the lazaretto and picked 
up a good many of the infested ants and 
dropped them in alcohol. On placing 
them under the microscope I found the 
parasite to be a species of mite. These 
mites, like aphides, increase with aston- 
ishing rapidity and are easily transmitted 
from ant to ant. I put one of the in- 
fested ants from the old nest in a glass 
jar with earth in the bottom three or 
four inches in depth. I then introduced 
twenty ants from the new nest, ten blacks 
and ten reds, entirely free from mites. 
In a little more than a week every ant 
was nearly covered with the parasites. 

It will be seen from this how neces- 

it was for the community to rid it- 
self of all the infested ants. But none the 
less marvellous does it appear that such 
insignificant creatures should manifest 
so much wisdom and forethought. All 
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_ the ants at the new nest, so far as I could 

see, were free from the pests; but I have 
not the least doubt that the one led up 
to the old nest by the antenne was 
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brought from the new home. 


proof of this. 


The be- 


havior of the conductor and the way in 
which her companions met her were 
Mary TREAT. 


“A UNT EFFIE, whose picture is 
this?” 

My niece, as she spoke, held up a 
sketch she had just taken from my port- 
folio, the face of a negro child seven 
or eight years old, the eyes twinkling 
with fun, and every white, even tooth 
shining in a grin of delight at being 
“took in a picter.” 

“That,” I answered, “ig — 
V'line Mango.” 

“V’line Mango!” echoed my bewil- 
dered niece. “Was that her name? 
What was it in English ?” 

“A conundrum I never solved,” I 
replied. 

“ Harcourt,” said my niece presently. 
“Oh, Aunt Effie, was not that the blind 
colonel ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T saw Fannie Shaw last summer, and 
she told me—” and then my niece told 
me the sequel to a story which was a bit 
of my own Southern experience, but of 
which I had heard nothing for twelve 
long years. 

When I was alone again, I carefully 
touched up V’line Mango’s portrait, put 
it in a frame, and sat musing over that 
long-past story. 

Fannie Shaw and I, Effie Joyce, were 
two of the pioneer teachers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and were detailed for a 
town in Mississippi, which I will call 
here Seville, fancying some of my readers 
may recognize it under this name. I 
will not dwell upon the many tribula- 
tions and serious dangers which met us 
upon our arrival in a town impoverished 
by the war and regarding Yankees with 
the most venomous hatred. Every ob- 
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stacle spite could invent or malignity 
suggest was thrown in the way of our 
opening a school, until we almost de- 
spaired of obtaining any room large 
enough for our purpose. 

But we succeeded at last, through 
Lieutenant Bronson, the officer ig charge 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Seville, in 
obtaining a room. 

Never can I forget the appearance of 
this room as Fannie and I entered it to 
organize our school. It had been a shed 
used for cattle, consisting of a roof sup- 
ported upon posts. The negroes had 
nailed to these posts rough boards pro- 
vided for that purpose by Lieutenant 
Bronson, the spaces being filled with 
mud. The windows were irregular 
holes of various sizes and shapes, cut 
after Fannie and I discovered that our 
zealous friends had walled up the room 
in perfect darkness. The seats were 
varied and original. Three-legged stools, 
pails turned bottom upward, logs of 
wood, stumps of trees, chairs in every 
stage ‘of dilapidation, bags of cotton, and 
piles of stones, were scattered about with- 
out the least regard to order, save that a 
space was left at one end of the room, 
and in this stood two chairs. One had 
certainly seen “better days,” being of 
richly-carved wood, covered with faded 
velvet, but the loss of one leg was gro- 
tesquely supplied by a pile of irregular 
stones. The other was a regular den- 
tist’s chair, we never knew from whom 
obtained, in good preservation and com- 
fortable, which was assigned at once to 
me, as Fannie declared it gave her a 
toothache to look at it. 

Upon the miscellaneous seats were 
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perched, squatted, - seated, standing, 
kneeling, in every imaginable attitude, 
negroes of all ages, sizes, shades, and 
conditions, waiting for our arrival. 
Here an old woman, smoking a black 
pipe, was clad in a faded calico too tight 
in every seam; there a boy scarcely 
more than an infant wore a costume con- 
sisting of an army-cap and pair of men’s 
boots. Girls and boys, men and women, 
crones, aged and feeble, were all crowded 
together, wide-eyed and grinning, eagerly 
expectant of mysteries to come. Scraps 
of finery were strangely mingled with 
rags and dirt; feathers stuck in woolly 
heads surmounted figures clad in revolt- 
ing rags; scant skirts on tall women 
were beside the baggy dress of a corpu- 
lent matron on a child. The prevailing 
material was a coarse blue -and - white 
striped ticking, such as is used to cover 
mattresses, and but few wore more than 
one garment,—the men loose pantaloons, 
the women a narrow-skirted dress. 

The entrance of the teachers was 
greeted by a “Hi yi!” from the chil- 
dren and a low growl of “Shet up dar! 
"Have yerse’ves, you niggas!” from the 
women, while a general squirming fol- 
lowed our glance around the room. It 
was a task of no small magnitude to or- 
ganize our school, but finally we decided 
to take adults in the ‘evening, half-grown 
boys and girls in the afternoon, and 
children under twelve in the morning. 
The ages were mere guess-work, but 
we selected our first class, dismissed the 
others, and took our places. 

It was somewhat disconcerting to have 
those dismissed for the morning popping 
up at the irregular windows with every 
kind of critical remark at odd moments 
and imparting the benefit of their obser- 
vations to those outside; but we reserved 
the cure of this evil for another day. 
Fannie took the boys, on one side of 
the room, the velvet-covered chair her 
throne, I put the girls in rows, and 
we settled our features into becoming 
gravity, opened blank-books, and took 
down the names of our scholars. 

_ Directly in front of me sat a roly-poly 
girl of about seven, black as a crow, 
shining and fat, her wool plaited into a 
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hundred little tails and covered by a . 
pink-satin bonnet with a white feather. 
The remainder of her costume consisted 
of a long white apron, coming close to 
the throat, reaching to her knees, with- 
out sleeves, and unmercifully tight on 
her round little body. 

“What is your name?” I asked, by 
way of a beginning to my labors. 

“Sho now!” she said, “you-um 
knows.” 

“No, dear, I don’t know,” I said. 

The grin faded from her face. 
“Fought you-um uns knowed ebry- 
ting,” she said in a disappointed tone. 

“ But not your names until you tell 
them,” I said. “Tell me yours.” 

‘“She’s Harcourt’s V’line Mango!” 
shouted a voice in the rear. 

“Shet up, you nigga, or I'll mash 
yer!” said the girl, looking vengefully 
in the direction of the voice. 

“What is your name?” I repeated. 

“'V’line Mango!” she said rather 
sulkily. ‘“ Harcourt’s V’line Mango.” 

It took us some little time to under- 
stand that surnames were represented by 
the names of the former owners used as a 
prefix. I soon had on my book “ How- 
ard’s Seraphine Jane,” “ Potter's Mandy 
’Lisbuth Maria,” and dozens of names 
whose original was as obscure as that of 
V'line Mango, over the derivation of 
which Fannie and I vainly puzzled our 
brains. The names taken, I distributed 
primers, and called up ten of the scholars. 

“'V'line,” I said, pointing to a page, 
“that is A.” 

“Sho now! dat ar? Dat ar’s camp- 
kittle sticks.” 

“ But we call it A. See if you can 
find me another A.” 

A second one was triumphantly point- 
ed out: “ Dat ar A?” 

“Yes; thatis A.” 

Down ducked the pink bonnet, up 
went a pair of black heels, as V'line 
Mango cried, turning a complete somer- 
set, “Ki yi! Dis nigga knows A!” 

“You must stand still while I am 
teaching you, V'line,” I said with as 
much gravity as I could command. 

She grimaced, twisting one naked 


black foot over the other. 
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“Now, this,” I continued, “is another 
a,—little a.” 

“ Hi! Tudder A’s pickaninny! Mam- 
my A, n’ pickaninny a! Hi! dar’s an- 
udder !” 

She pointed out a’s on the page with 
marvellous rapidity, evidently delighted ; 
while all the black fingers in the class 
were soon on a similar quest. It was 
amazing to see the avidity of these chil- 
dren to study, and bewildering to me, 
accustomed to seeing my little scholars 
in dear New England look upon their 
studies as tasks taken up reluctantly. 

We soon had all our woolly-heads bent 
over primers looking for letters, and the 
hum of voices heard in all schools was 
broken constantly by exclamations of— 

“T done cotched B!” 

“Hi! see dat ar? Dat’s pickaninny 
C 

“Shet up, you nigga! Dat’s D!” 

“Sho now! Spec’s you know mor’n 
me? Tell yer dat ar’s C. I’se gwine 
ter ax de teacher.” And the disputed 
letter was submitted to me. 

But I must tear myself from the 
memories of the school-hours if I am to 
tell my story. We soon found that we 
must be very resolute in keeping the 
scholars out of the wretched room ina 
negro-cabin which was the only shelter 
we could obtain, or be without one hour 
of privacy; but no frowns or scolding 
could drive away V’line Mango. She 
popped out from under our bed at mid- 
night; she scrambled in at the window 
when the door was fastened; she perched 
on the roof to watch for our coming; 
she brought her bruises and cuts for our 
pity, and stole chickens to present to us. 
Finding we must accept her, we made 
her a suit of clothing, nearly lost her 
allegiance by discarding the pink-satin 
bonnet, and allowed her to come and go 
as she would. 

“ Don’t you-ums eber wallop you-ums 
niggas ?”’ she asked. 

“No!” was the emphatic answer. 

“ Hi! yer’d oughten see Missee Hel- 
lum make de ha’r fly! She kin mash 
yer, she kin now! Don’t want none ob 
yer lazy niggas roun’ her, Missee Hel- 
lum don’t. Jes’ let fly de cha’rs on yer. 


Hi! you-ums oughten see Missee Hellum 
when she sure nuff mad!” 

“Does Miss Helen whip you?” Fan- 
nie asked. 

“When she done cotches me. ’Fo’ 
de wa’ she walloped all de niggas, Mam- 
my Julianne sez; but dey run off, dey 
did! Dar’s a lot o’ niggs come back, 
but dey’s free niggas now. Missee Hel- 
lum shies de chars an’ de plates at um, 
but dey ain’t tied up no mo’ an’ flogged, 
or put in de ole barn an’ hung up by de 
fums. Yer can’t jes’ kill a nigga now, 
kase de Bruro’s arter yer; but Missee 
Hellum she jes’ ‘lows she gwine ter 
make she-ums niggas min’, an’ she jes’ 
does it, she does. Hi! you-ums oughten 
see de pickaninnies tumble ober one ’nud- 
der when dey see Missee Hellum a-com- 
in’; an’ jes’ yer say ‘ Freedmen’s School’ 
to Missee Hellum an’ she-ums eyes jes’ 
snap like dey was fire-sparks !” 

“ But she allows you all to come to the 
school.” 

‘“‘Spec’s nobody done ax her,” was 
the reply, as V’line Mango tossed her 
head with an air of complete independ- 
ence. ‘Who's gwine ter ax white 
folkses’ ’missium to be gwine ter school ? 
Hi! Reckon dese niggas free niggas, 
gwine Norf some dese times. Mammy 
Julianne done been Norf; couldn’t fin’ 
de man wot gibs niggas de houses; but 
I reckon he’s dar. Missee Hellum she 
done ’lowed all de folks Norf was born 
debils.” 

Fannie and I exchanged glances. We 
had met Miss Helen Harcourt, and the 
flash of her great black eyes, the scorn 
of her haughty face, the careful avoid- 
ance of touching our skirts as we passed, 
showed her estimation of the Freedmen’s 
teachers. 

She was the only child of an ex-colo- 
nel of the Confederate army, who had 
returned from the war crippled by the 
loss of his left hand and with a disease 
of the optic nerve slowly but surely lead- 
ing to total blindness. His daughter 
was superbly handsome, a glowing bru- 
nette of eighteen, with a wonderful pro- 
ficiency in music, and with a temper that 
was a by-word with the negroes, some 
seventy of whom, after deserting him, 
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had returned to the old colonel after a 
year’s absence. ‘“ We-ums cum back to 
take car’ ole marse,”’ one old auntie told 
me. “ Went Norf, we-ums did, to git dat 
ar house, an’ mule, an’ cotton-fiel’, an’ 
watch, an’ silk gowns, an’ neber tetched 
one of demar. Neber! What's de use 
bein’ free niggas when we-ums got nuffin 
same’s white folks? So we-ums come 
Souf agin, to take car’ o’ ole Marse Har- 
court.” Which, being translated, meant 
that seventy of his old slaves lived on the 
scanty produce of the neglected planta- 
tion, refusing to work, and reporting 
“Missee Hellum’s”’ cuffs and abuse to 
the “ Freedmen’s Bruro” about once a 
week. 

“T’ve half a mind to call on that hand- 
some vixen in my official capacity,” 
Lieutenant Bronson said to me, “ and 
tell her Uncle Sam will not allow her to 
crack free men over the skull with a 
poker or fling knives at them.” 

“ Why don’t you?” I asked. 

“Tt is so miserable to threaten a 
woman and an old man almost blind. 
Besides, they are keeping seventy of 
their old slaves on the place, and really 
they will not work a stroke if Miss 
Helen is not watching and storming all 
day.” 

‘ “Poor girl!” I said: “it is hard for 
er.” 

“ Tsn’t it?” he asked eagerly. “She 
was in Paris all through the war, in a 
convent, and she comes home to ruin, 
desolation, and misery. Have you ever 
heard her sing ?” 

I thought of V’line Mango's descrip- 
tion: “’Pears like Missee Hellum done 
got a fousand birds in she-ums froat,” 
and quoted it. 

“She does sing superbly,” said the 
lieutenant, “and their piano is quite fair. 
She is very handsome. You see, the 
Bureau-office is close to Harcourt’s house, 
and I can hear her, and see her when- 
ever she comes out of the house or to 
the windows on my side.” 

Two days after this conversation V’line 
Mango gave me this information: “ De 
Bruro dong come to de house. Hi! you- 
ums oughten seen um! All shiny but- 
tons ’n blue coat. Hannibal Jim Scipio 
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he done made de Bruro come kase Marse 
Kurnel he wore out dat nigga, he did,— 
jes’ wore him out wid a cane, an’ Han- 
nibal Jim Scipio he jes’ swore him at de 
Bruro, he did. So Marse Lieutenan’ he 
done come ober, an’ he war a-tellin’ ole 
marse, ‘ Hannibal Jim Scipio free nigga, 
an’ musn’ be walloped nohow.’ Ole 
marse he ‘lowed he’d wallop he-ums nig- 
gas if Uncle Sam hissef come ’long hear. 
Missee Hellum she done hear de talkin’, 
an’ she done come a-ragin’ down de sta’rs. 
Hi! You-ums oughten heayer Missee. 
Hellum orderin’ Marse Bruro go ‘long 
hissef. ‘Gitten outen hear!’ sez Missee 
Hellum. ‘What fo’ yer putten’ you- 
ums Yankee boots ‘n my cyarpits! 
G’lang wid yer fool talk bouten de free 
niggas. Take um ‘long wid yer!’ sez 
Missee Hellum; ‘we ain’t no use for 
free niggas nor Yankees. Take ebery 
nigga offen de place, an’ take yousef 
offen too,’ sez Missee Hellum. Hi!” 
cried V’line Mango, landing herself with 
a somerset and scream of laughter on 
the window-sill ; “‘ Hi! you-ums oughten 
see de debil in Missee Hellum’s eyes! 
Spec’s,” she added solemnly, with a 
gravity awful to behold, “dat ar Bruro 
won't come roun’ boderin’ ole -marse 

in 

And Lieutenant Bronson, when he 
described the interview, concluded with, 
“Td face a battery single-handed sooner 
than meet that girl again. How she 
does hate a Yankee!” 

It must have been a month later when 
V’line Mango said to me mysteriously, 
“Marse Lieutenan’ done got de ebil 
eye!” 

“ Nonsense !” I said. 

“ Done got it fo’ shuah! Mammy Ju- 
lianne sez so. Done got de ebil eye sot 
on Missee Hellum. Jes’ calls de debil 
right outen she-um, an’ he done comes.” 

“What is that imp talking about?” 
cried Fannie. 

V'line Mango gave herself a fling, 
landing on a chair, her feet on the 
seat. Seating herself on the back, she 
stretched out one hand, and, checking 
off each word with the forefinger of 
the other hand, said solemnly, “ Marse 
Bruro Lieutenan’ done got de ebil eye 
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sot on Missee Hellum an’ callin’ de 
debil outen her! Ole marse he don’ 
know nuffin "bout Marse Bruro comin’ 
roun’ de house. He done gone blin’, 
marse has, fo’ shuah, an’ don’ see nuffin, 
nohow; an’ Marse Bruro he done come 
on de po’ch an’ look in de winder, an’ 
Missee Hellum she-ums git up an’ come 
long—long—to de winder, an’. outen de 
winder; an’ down de steps, a-follerin’ an’ 
a-follerin’ de ebil eye, till dey’s cl’ar 
down in de garden. An’ de debil he 
jes’ scared, he is, an’ cl’ars outen Missee 
Hellum, and she-um’s a-talkin’ an’ talkin’ 
jes’ like de win’ a-whistlin’ in summer, 
sof ’-like. Hi! she-ums nebber wallops 
de niggas! She-ums makes a great rope 
outen her ha’r, an’ puts it roun’ her 
head like Mammy Julianne’s turban, 
an’ roses in de side; an’ she done put on 
her silks she done got in Paris, an’ she 
allers a-singin’ fo’ old marse.. ’Pears 
like Marse Bruro know when Marse 
Harcou’t done gone ’sleep. Missee Hel- 
lum she allers sing, ‘When de swallers 
come kitin’ home,’ an’ Marse Lieutenan’ 
he come a-creepin’ on de po’ch, an’ Mis- 
see Hellum she-um’s draw’d an’ draw’d 
till she-um’s outen de garden.” 

‘“* Why doesn’t he go into the parlor 
like a man?” said Fannie impatiently. 
“J thought better of him. How can 
he carry on a clandestine flirtation with 
a poor blind father’s only child ?” 

“ Don’ know nuffin “bout clamdust- 
in’ ferntaters,” said V’line Mango, “but 
he dussn’t go in de parlo’. Spec’s he 
done ask ole marse ’bout cou’tin’ Missee 
Hellum, kase Mammy Julianne done 
heard him sw’arin’ he’d bury she-ums 
fo’ he gib her to a funnelly Yankee. 
Mammy Julianne she was cl’arin’ up de 
dinin’-room, she was, an’ de ole colonel 
he was sw/arin’ an’ cussin’ at Marse 
Bruro till he sw’ar he-ums cl’ar outen 
de house! An’ den,’ added V’line 
Mango solemnly, “he jes’ done put de 
ebil eye on Missee Hellum !” 

After this narrative we were not al- 
together overwhelmed with surprise upon 
hearing, when Lieutenant Bronson was 
ordered away, that Helen Harcourt had 
eloped with him. 

The summer holidays called us to our 


New-England homes, and into my quiet 
farm-house life I introduced a new ele- 
ment,—V’line Mango. 

“Child alive!” my aunt Eleanor 
said to me, “ what ever am I to do with 
that monkey?” 

“ Be good to her,” I said coaxingly. 
“Twice she has saved our lives by giving 
warning of plots to murder us. You 
needn’t faint, now. Once she drew off 
the blood-hounds which were tracking 
us, but which followed the negro trail 
when we separated. She escaped, but 
she risked her life.” 

“Child, child! do not talk of such 
horrors. Thank heaven, you are home! 
Tell me the child’s heathenish name 
again. V’line Mango. I’m going to call 
her Sarah.” 

But Colonel Harcourt’s ex-slave ob- 
stinately refused to answer to any name 
but her own. In vain Aunt Eleanor 
tried to train her in neat, housewifely 
ways. No monkey was ever a greater 
trial. She would set the table as Aunt 
Eleanor directed as long as that lady’s 
eyes were upon her, and proceed to make 


stars of the plates and pyramids of in-. 


verted cups as soon as her back was 
turned. She made havoc of the family 
clothing, appropriating gay ribbons, 
feathers, or jewelry with as little idea 
of violating moral laws as a magpie. 

She had found out we would not beat 
her, and feared no other punishment. 
Only by her affection for me could we 
obtain any control over her; and I was 
absent from home a great deal, leaving 
Aunt Eleanor half distracted with the 
child’s capers. 

“Tt’s one of Effie’s cranks,” she told 
the neighbors. “She thinks there is good 
in the child; though gracious knows 
where she hides it.” 

I found that Aunt Eleanor would suf- 
fer intensely if I again resumed my duties 
at the South, and so took a district 
school, into which I introduced V’line 
Mango, contriving to keep her moderate- 
ly quiet by giving her a low seat at my 
feet. But out of school she kept the sober 
little maidens who were her companions 
in convulsions of half-terrified laughter. 
She could climb a tree like a squirrel, 
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and delighted to hide in the branches 
and pelt her school-mates with nuts or 
apples. She hid luncheon-baskets upon 
eminences only to be reached by her own 
agility ; she confiscated bonnets and 
gloves, and would return them only 
upon heavy bribery of candy. Candy 
was a novelty to her, and she developed 
an alarming set of sweet teeth, trying to 
make it on Aunt Eleanor’s shining stove 
and covering the entire kitchen-furniture 
and herself with molasses. Yet she 
could be as useful a little maid as 
was to be desired if once she learned 
what pleased me, and, in spite of her 
impish propensities, I loved the child. 
When winter snows came, she droo 
visibly. In vain I clothed her'in the 
warmest garments: the round flesh be- 
came shrunken till the bones were pitiful 
to see, the merry eyes grew heavy, a hol- 
low cough took the place of the ringing 
negro laugh, and V’line Mango was de- 
clared by our family physician to be in 
rapid consumption. ‘“Can’t stand the 
climate,” he said. “It is too late now 
to send her back. All you can do is to 
smooth the short path to the grave.” 
Poor little V’line Mango! Aunt 
Eleanor took the child into motherly 
care as soon as her health failed, and, in 
place of my primers and slate, taught 
her holy truths that the young heart 
grasped eagerly. I thought I had 
taught all my scholars something of 
Christian truth, but I never reached 
one heart as Aunt Eleanor reached that 
of V’line Mango. ‘“’Pears like I kin 
jes’ see Jesus,” she said to to me one 
day when the end was very near. “ He 
done got yaller ha’r like you-ums, Missee 
Effie, an’ de star like de pictu’ in de par- 
lo’, an’ he done got_eyes like Missee 
F’nore’s, sof’ - like, jes’ a-sayin’, 
‘Come, you-ums little nigga, an’ I'll lub 
you-ums same’s you was white folks.’ 
Missee E’nore says he lubs little niggas 
jes’ de same?” she queried wistfully, 
canny able to grasp such wonderful 
ove. 
“ Just the same, dear,” I said gently. 
“ T’se jes’ meltin’,” she said, holdin; 
up her poor thin arms; “ ’pears like f 
Vo. II. N. 8.—6 
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kin see de flesh a-goin’ an’ goin’; dar 
won’t be nuffin but de bones an’ skin fo’ 
de chu’ch-yar’, Missee Effie. Dar ain’t 
= I want now, ’cept one fing I can’t 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“Tf I could jes’ ’a been put in de cof: 
fin wid Missee Hellum’s ole pink-satin 
hat. It done come cl’ar cross de sea 
from Paris, an’ she frowed it at the one 
day an’ sez she neber put it on agin.” 

“ What became of it?” I asked. 

“Some dem low-down niggas done 
stole it affer you-ums tole me not to w’ar 
it,” said the child with a deep sigh of 
regret. 

‘Mos’ time for Jesus to come,” she 
said, a day or two later, panting for 
breath. “ You won’t forgit to fix me up 
pretty, Missee Effie, in time for Jesus ?” 

It was the dying craving of the poor 
little heart, and we dressed her carefully in 
a white woollen dress, with pretty knots of 
the bright-red ribbon she loved; upon 
her hair we put a wreath of delicate 
winter house-flowers, and gave her a 
bouquet to hold. Very gently, careful 
not to tire her, we “made her pretty,” 
and put her back upon the pillows. 
“You-uns will come,” she gasped, you- 
uns will come to V'line Mango after she 

to Jesus!” 

“We hope so,” sobbed my aunt, 
tenderly stroking the wasted hand she 
held in her own. 

Presently, in broken, gasping words, 
the child’s faint voice murmured, 
“ Good-by.—V’line Mango’s made pret- 
ty,—an’ Jesus is—comin’—comin’ to 
take dis little nigga—to—glory.” 

So, happily, peacefully, our little 
waif from the sunny South passed from 
us 


” 


But the sequel my niece told me was 
this: “ Fannie Shaw told me that Lieu- 
tenant Bronson went back to Seville 
and persuaded Colonel Harcourt to come 
North with him. She met them all at 
Saratoga last summer, and she says there 
is not a more splendid woman in Amer- 
i¢a than “Helen Bronson, whose children 
fairly idolize their blind grandfather.” 

| S. A. SHrEps. 
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i ies wise physician said, “Take 
these two kinds of medicine. They 
may not do you any good; but go to 
Colorado for a year and live on a ranch.” 
It did not seem a very bright prospect. 
Four years before that time, health had 
suddenly forsaken me, and had never re- 
turned, except as a tantalizing, deceptive 
visitor for a day or two. A long period 
of sedentary life, of very close confine- 
ment, of severe mental application and 
disregard of exercise, had reached a nat- 
ural culmination. One evening, strength 
and courage suddenly failed, as if shat- 
tered by a blow; and then followed the 
weary years of that unmanageable illness 
which is commonly called general nerv- 
ous debility, taking all joy and, useful- 
ness out of life. The victims of this 
common disorder seem rarely to endure 
any acute physical suffering; they drag 
out their existence with little outward 
indication of illness ; they generally have 
many ups and downs and hopes and 
fears; but with discouragements recur- 
ring month after month and year after 
year, in spite of physicians’ assurances 
that they may be cured, they must in 
time inevitably drift into a hopeless, 
valetudinarian state of mind. And so 
it was through my four irksome years 
_ of waiting for health; and at the end 

health seemed farther away than at the 
beginning. The situation was nearly that 
of the unfortunate patient who “ had spent 
all her living upon physicians, neither 
could be healed of any.” Every variety 
of change of scene and climate had been 
tried,—a trip to the tropics, a year in Ku- 
rope, wintering in Italy and Sicily, sum- 
mering in Switzerland and England,—all 
without any permanent good effect. The 
result of advice from a dozen physicians on 
both sides of the Atlantic and the benefit 
of pounds of pills and quarts of potions 
had been so slight that the occasional 
temporary improvements seemed most 
commonly to come in those intervals 
when all remedies were dropped in de- 
spair of any good effect from them. At 
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last it came to a final appeal. There 
was a doctor whose reputation was great: 
his success had been especially striking 
in just such tiresome and baffling cases ; 
he had cured a friend of mine whose 
morbid nervous condition had been pro- 
tracted through so many years that no 
one looked for her perfect restoration. 
If he should fail, then it would seem 
that all human aid must fail. What 
wonder, then, that after three consecu- 
tive days of consultation the suspense 
which had been lighted with hope ended 
in keen disappointment when the final 
sentence came, to take two more kinds 
of medicine that “might not do any 
good” and to try another change of cli- 
mate! There were certain details care- 
fully insisted on which made compara- 
tively little impression at the time,—to 
live on a ranch, to be much out of doors, 
to take all possible physical exercise, to 
keep away from town and society, to lead 
the life of a barbarian,—which were in- 
deed the essence of that wise dictum 
that in course of time was to bring me 
the supremely desired result of restora- 
tion to vigorous health. There seemed 
too little difference between this advice 
and the opinions which others had before 
given me to inspire much hope of a great 
success; but it was a final appeal, and 
the directions must be fully carried out 
as the last means to be used before aban- 
doning hope. To the final favorable out- 
come of that course of treatment the 
medicine contributed little or nothing, 
the change of climate was helpful in a 
subordinate degree; the ranch-life was 
the one main thing that brought it about. 

No doubt every one has known per- 
sons who have broken down in just this 
way; but few persons outside of the 


medical profession realize the prevalence 


of invalidism of this type unless they 
have been on the Continent of Europe 
and have met everywhere in the common 
resorts of travellers the multitudes of 
American men and women of all ages 
whose participation in active life has 
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been suddenly cut short by a failure of 
nervous strength, and who are seeking 
restoration by frequent change of scene 
and long exile, generally without success. 
Therefore, an outline of a course of life 
which has resulted in the restoration to 
vigor of nearly every man who has had 
courage to persist in it may be regarded 
as a matter of general interest. 

The natural remedy for the illness or 
illnesses which arise from close confine- 
ment, too much excitement, excessive 
mental strain, and other conditions un- 
favorable to healthy animal life which 
belong to a highly-organized social state, 
or, in other words, too much civilization, 
is simply to relapse into barbarism. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s eminently sensible and 
popular tract on Camp-Cure has drawn 
public attention strongly to this fact, and, 
no doubt, has done much to help on the 
ever-increasing disposition among fagged- 
out city men to spend their summers in 
camp. But the difficulty with the 
camp-cure for invalids who have been 
running in old unhealthy ruts for years 
is simply that it cannot last long enough. 
The warm, dry season in the woods of 
Northern Maine and Michigan is too 
short to permanently cure a deeply-root- 
ed disorder. If to asummer of camp-cure 
there be added an autumn and winter and 
spring of ranch-cure, there is little doubt 
that the good effect will be permanent. 

It was a gray afternoon in Novem- 
ber, more like English than American 
weather, when I stepped from the train 
at Denver after an interrupted journey 
which, when taken continuously from 
New York to Denver, occupies about 
three days and eight hours. The low 
clouds had deprived the Plains of their 
one beauty, the view of the Rocky- 
Mountain range. Denver two years 
ago was a shabby and spiritless place 
in comparison with the Denver of to- 
day. There was not, so far as I knew, 
an individual in this remote State whom 
I had ever seen: that first chilly night 
ina melancholy hotel would have damped 
the enthusiasm of the fiercest gold-seeker, 
and the effect on a discouraged invalid 
was overwhelming. A railroad journey 
of fifty miles to the north on the follow- 
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ing morning did not tend to the resto- 
ration of high spirits, for it ended at a 
forlorn new little village of a few dozen 
“ramshackle” houses scattered broadcast 
over a district large enough for a respect- 
able city,—a village, like many others 
in the Far West, started and nipped in 
the bud by certain rapacious colonizers 
of the Zephaniah Scadder school. The 
village had no charms to detain me from 
hurrying to my destination, and in a 
very short time the Jehu of the town 
was transporting me in a thunderous 
farm-wagon, drawn by a pair of stout 
horses, eastward across the bare flat coun- 
try. The first break in the utter mo- 
notony of the ride was after two hours, 
when the road suddenly pitched down 
over a sandy bluff to the bottom-lands 
of the South Platte. There, under the 
brow of the bluff, stood an extraordinary 
structure,—a house of a cross-breed style 
of architecture, partaking of the nature 
both of a turf hut and a dug-out. Be- 
fore the door of this desolate dwelling I 
alighted ; the driver dropped my small 
baggage on the ground, whisked around, 
and was gone. I opened the door and 
entered the squalid room. The only in- 
habitant of the house was out for the 
day with the sheep. The room con- 
tained only a table, a bench, a broken. 
stove, two bunks, and a miscellaneous 
stack of provisions in a corner. The 
prospect was a little depressing: it was 
evident that I had taken hold of ranch- 
life by the rough end, but I grasped the 
nettle firmly, and it soon ceased to sting. 
There being no inducement to remain 
in the chilly, semi-subterranean room, I 
stepped out again into the clear sunshine, 
for, though the nights of November are 
freezing, the sunshine, through the al- 
most invariably clear days, is hot in Colo- 
rado. This very natural impulse to step 
out of doors was the beginning of the 
first and most important stage of the 
cure. The reason that ranch-life cures 
is simply because the most comfort-lov- 
ing invalid finds less comfort in the bare 
interior of a ranch than in vigorous ex- 
ertion in the cool, dry outer air. And 
yet the outer prospect was far from in- 
spiriting. The outlook was across brown 
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meadows cut here and there by belts of 
sand, which in spring are channels for 
the river’s overflow; but now the river 
was shrunken, because the late autumn 
had frozen its snowy sources a hundred 
miles back in the mountains, and it ran 
growling over its pebbles between bare 
bars and flats of sand. There were, in- 
deed, trees to vary the prospect and 
make it more bearable than the baldness 
of the plain : groups of large cottonwoods 
are scattered along the river, but, stripped 
of all foliage, they stood shaking their 
cold white arms against the sky, bend- 
ing before a north wind that, unlike the 
gusty gales of a wooded or broken coun- 
, flowed southward across the plains 
with the steady rush of a mill-stream or 
an ocean-breeze. There was no other 
house in sight, and the scene would have 
been lifeless but for the long lines of 
wild geese trailing in quick succession 
over the tree-tops, up and down the river, 
and keeping the air forever ringing with 
their harsh trumpeting. There was noth- 
ing in the view to cure a fit of the blues. 
“T must mix with action, lest I perish 
in despair.” There was an axe and a 
ile of wood lying beside the door of the 
hut. I seized the axe and wielded it for 
two hours spasmodically as an invalid’s 
strength permitted and in the frantic and 
ineffectual way which is usual with be- 
ginners in the art of wood-chopping. The 
second important step toward recovery was 
taken : I had been driven in spite of my- 
self to take hold of hard manual labor. 
At nightfall there was a rushing, pat- 
tering sound on the hard gravel of the 
bluff-tops above the house; it grew 
rapidly louder, like the sound of a fu- 
rious shower near at hand; then the 
leaders of the great flock appeared at 
the brow of the hill, and soon the whole 
multitude, three thousand strong, poured 
down the slope to the corral like a white 
torrent. When the flock was folded, 
there was an opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of the man in whose com- 
panionship I was to spend the year. An 
invalid seeking a place where he may 
spend a winter in Colorado with most 
profit to his health should make the 
companionship of at least one congenial 
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man a prime consideration,—that is, a 
man whose education and pursuits have 
been such as would be likely to make 
him a person of kindred tastes. So large 
a part of the population of Colorado 
and Wyoming consists of persons driven 
West by ill health, and so many of them 
are men who for this reason have given 
up business-life or learned professions 
for ranch-life, that it is less difficult to 
find intellectual company on a remote 
ranch than in an Eastern farm-house ; 
and two men having anything congenial 
in their tastes are sure to find themselves 
wonderfully drawn together by their 
common isolation on a ranch, unless 
they are most unfortunately quarrelsome 
in their dispositions. Having made my 
arrangements at a distance of two thou- 
sand miles and my choice of a place and 
a companion by letter, it seemed a very 
kind providence that thus led the wa 
to a true friendship. From nightfall tl 
early bedtime our slow, unskilful hands 
were full with the salutary but ignomin- 
ious work of cooking supper, clearing 
up, and washing dishes, while we com- 
pared notes and ran over the somewhat 
similar circumstances of our lives which 
had led both of us from Eastern homes 
to meet in this far-off land. Probably 
there is no kind of toil from which the 
high-strung soul of an interesting inva- 
lid is apt to recoil with more aversion 
than from the washing of dirty dishes ; 
and yet I can heartily recommend it as 
one of the most beneficent influences of 
ranch-life. Coming promptly and invari- 
ably at the end of each meal, it allows 
no opportunity for a feeble man to sit 
down and wonder whether some impru- 
dent piece of pie or pickle is going to 
digest well, and, consequently, it is apt 
to digest without trouble. 

My “ pard” was a “tender-foot” of six 
weeks’ standing. For two years he, too, 
had been a nervous invalid, but now, 
after six weeks of rough, active life in 
herding the sheep and keeping the 
camp, he was able to look down with 
commiseration for my feeble state from 
a very proud height of superior vigor. 
Even so short a time had freed him from 
every sensation of illness, given him 
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sound sleep and a ravenous appetite, 
and restored an impaired digestion to a 
healthy state. It seemed a perfect cure ; 
and many patients are deceived by such 
a sudden return of healthy symptoms 
after a short period of camp- or ranch- 
life, and, rushing precipitately back to 
the occupations and surroundings which 
had first brought on illness, they are soon 
laboring again under the crushing load of 
nervous weariness and distress. A morbid 
condition of this sort which has lasted for 
years is not to be permanently cured at 
short notice: ayear of habituation to new 
and healthy lines of thought and work and 
life is little enough to devote to the heal- 
ing of morbid habits of body and mind. 

Few persons who resort to ranch- 
cure have so. hard a row to hoe at 
the beginning as I had. The wretch- 
ed hut in which I began Colorado 
life is not commonly dignified with 
the name of a ranch in the dialect 
of the country: it is more properly a 
sheep-camp. The wretchedness of our 
surroundings tended to aggravate the 
despondency which every invalid must 
expect to endure for a few weeks if 
he suddenly throws off all the luxuries 
and pleasures of a highly-civilized life to 
plunge into semi-barbarism. And yet, 
hard as was the endurance of that de- 
pression, I have ever since then rejoiced 
that circumstances compelled me to begin 
at the bottom, that is, with the hardest 
possible experience of ranch-life, for so 
the bitterness of the remedy was all 
swallowed at the beginning in one bolus, 
and every later experience of Colorado 
ranches has seemed luxurious by contrast. 

After a few weeks of alternate days 
spent in herding and keeping camp had 
begun to make us feel wonted and rec- 
onciled to the life, our plans for the 
winter were suddenly broken up by un- 
expected circumstances, and we were 
translated to the charge of a cattle-ranch 
a few miles away. The proprietor was 


spending a winter in town. Our duty 
was only to keep the ranch and care for 
a few head of stock about the 2 place. The 
main part of the work was in providing 
for our own wants, for, with the slowness 
of beginners in all domestic arts, the work 
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of keeping a tidy home and a comfortable 
plain table consumed a good many hours 
of every day. The main amusement in 
such a life is in keeping the house sup- 
plied with meat both by coursing and 
shooting antelope,—for through the 
months when the snow covered the 
plain there was hardly an hour when 
antelope were not in sight; but to ap- 
proach within rifle-range of the herds 
required much stratagem and hard rid 
and provided us with an snlisited 
amount of the most vigorous and ex- 
citing exercise. For a few days after 
beginning this new of living, appe- 
tite naturally languished, for want of all 
the little aan luxuries of a tempt- 
ing table; but a healthy amount of star- 
vation and plenty.of horseback exercise 
soon brought about a tremendous reaction 
that has lasted for two years. The hard 
and primitive beds which are common in 
the Far West seemed for a longer time 
rather to aggravate an old difficulty of 
sleeping ; but there is no specific for in- 
somnia to be compared with a persistent 
course of regular menial labor smother- 
ing intellectual activity and shutting out 
all but present cares: it soon wrought 
a permanent and perfect cure. So, 
the disagreeable process of breaking into 
the new life was over, the time began to 
slip away rapidly and far from di 
ably. We used to sit by the fire with 
our newspapers sometimes in a long win- 
ter evening and puzzle ourselves with the 
= why we were not lonesome in 
ese circumstances. The explanation 
is simply that men in such a position, 
provided they are of a moderately con- 
tented disposition, never suffer from lone- 
liness if their time is completely filled 
with a round of duties. With constant 
healthy occupation the mind finds no 
room for brooding on the thought of its 
loneliness ; and so the greatest dread with 
which one begins ranch-life disappears 
when the difficulty is fairly faced. But 
the life was not one of complete monot- 
ony. As time went on, acquaintance with 
the country and people increased, and oc- 
casional visits to the nearest ranches— 
three and four miles away—gave a little 
variety to existence. The more frequent 
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excursions to the nearest villages to bring 
out the mail and supplies were the grand 
events, and not a few pleasant and endur- 
ing acquaintances were made there. No 
one knows till he has been in such a sit- 
uation what wild excitement there isin the 
infrequent mail-day, with its delightful 
accumulations of letters and papers fresh 
from the life of the outer world. But that 
which makes this quiet life of solitude 
not only endurable but very happy is the 
great and constant joy of returning health. 
There certainly are few events in the lives 
of men which can give such a deep and 
full joy, few which can so stir the whole 
soul with gratitude, as the good gift of 
health after years of discouraging illness. 
To feel that one’s “youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s,” to sleep and eat like 
a child, to move with the lightness and 
freedom of an animal, to enjoy at night 
the sweet sense of physical fatigue with 
quiet nerves and a clear head after a day 
of vigorous toil, is so delicious by contrast 
with long, wearing illness that it is almost 
a compensation for the past wretchedness. 
A man of uniformly good health can 
hardly imagine a sense of pleasure so deep 
and satisfying which is so sustained and 
lasting : perhapsit isan intimation and type 
of that highest joy conceivable by the hu- 


man mind,—the ever-enduring joy of a. 


soul entering a new and higher existence. 
With the advent of the early Colorado 
spring the increase of acquaintance with 
the people about us began to open pros- 
pects of still rougher and more vigorously 
healthful ways of life, having in them 
much more variety and spice of adven- 
ture. <A large part of the spring was 
spent with three friends in helping to 
drive a herd up to a mining city in a 
distant part of the State far back in the 
mountain-region at the foot of the Great 
Divide. After a little knocking about 
in various parts of the State, with plenty 
of out-door life and horseback -riding, 
the year of health-seeking was ended 
with two long camping expeditions into 
the most charming valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, to enjoy the trout-fishing and 
to climb the high peaks and revel in the 
splendor of the scenery. 
During my first year in Colorado I was 
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intimately associated with five persons 
who had also come from the East with 
seriously impaired health: all returned 
to their homes after a period of rough 
country life on the Plains and in the 
mountains with health thoroughly re-es- 
tablished. Their experience, my own, 
and that of great numbers of other men 
with whom I have come in contact in all 
parts of the State has impressed on me 
a deep and ever-increasing sense of the 
immense curative value of ranch-life. I 
have never happened to meet any one 
who had thoroughly tried this life with- 
out benefit, except a few men who came 
West with heart-disease or already hope- 
less consumption. 

Of the unequalled restorative effect of 
the Colorado air on lung-diseases I have 
nothing to say: it is already world-fa- 
mous. It is the free life rather than the 
climate which rouses and restores men 
who, without any hopeless organic dis- 
ease, have fallen into a condition of stag- 
nant feebleness. Every one who has 
been out of health recognizes the value 
of a change from the surroundings among 
which the illness has been contracted. 
The multitudes who rush to Europe or 
spend the cold months in Florida give as 
a reason for their wanderings that they 
“want a change.” But if we fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth there is no 
place where a more thorough change can 
be found than in the high, dry central 
region of our own continent. In going 
from the Eastern States to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains we have instead 
of a moist air an exceedingly dry one; 
instead of the sea-level, a great altitude 
and a rarefied atmosphere ; instead of a 
long, damp winter, a very short and 
sharp one interrupted by intervals of 
almost Italian mildness; instead of 
clouds and darkness, almost perpetual 
sunshine. These conditions of climate 
are such as invite to constant out-door 
life, and the absence of the domestic 
comforts which are common in long-set- 
tled regions removes all temptation to 
remain in-doors: Nature and the habits 
of the people combine to force a man 
into this most important change from 
confinement to open-air life. 
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Many readers will feel sure that this 
estimate of the value of Colorado life is 
exaggerated, because they have known 
of persons who have “ tried Colorado” 
without benefit. So have I known many 
such persons. I know of not afew now, 
hanging about the Denver boarding- 
houses, comparing symptoms, reading 
novels, and playing solitaire from morning 
till night; in short, leading lives of such 
utter ennui that I shudder at the recol- 
lection. All of them responded to a sug- 
gestion of ranch-life with the objection 
that they could never endure the solitude 
of it and the monotony, being utterly un- 
able to,imagine that if they had the pluck 
to plunge into it they would soon find it 
fairly exciting compared with their pres- 
ent wretched vegetable existence. Such 
persons all return to the East, after a few 
miserable months of boarding-house life, 
with alow opinion of the Colorado climate. 

It is far from easy for a man born and 
bred to intellectual occupations and seden- 
tary life to suddenly change to a life of 
manual labor and bodily activity. Such 
a man is usually physically indolent as 
compared with a Fs He must 
have plenty of spunk and perseverance to 
push through the first hard weeks of 
breaking in, and he must have the good 
sense to find nothing degrading in the 
dullest toil when it is performed for a 
high end. Ranch-life without occupation 
is unendurable; with plenty of work it 
is pleasant. As the strongest spur to 
persistence in work and the best security 
against loneliness and ennuz, I would urge 
every health-seeker as soon as possible to 
humble his pride and obtain a situation 
(no matter how abundant his means may 
be) to work for his board. There is a 
young man now living on a Colorado 
ranch with a conviction that nothing but 
ranch-life can cure his wretched nervous 
debility. He tries to kill time with 
books and papers, pleasant society, and 
a little horseback-riding. He has been 
urged to take a place to work for his 
board, but his sesthetic soul cannot brook 
such degradation. He does not make de- 
cided improvement. If he would accept 
a situation to ride after cattle for his 
board, I should not hesitate, knowing 
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_the case well, to imitate the quack doctors 
and “guarantee a cure in three months.” 

Some cases which have come under my 
observation of cures wrought by the free 
barbarian life, in spite of every obstacle 
which would hinder restoration among 
civilized surroundings, would surprise 
not only self-concerned invalids but some - 
experienced physicians. It is pretty 
generally believed that a steady diet of 
heavy soda-bread and fried meat will 
ruin the strongest digestion: therefore I 
have watched with no little amazement 
the progress toward health of a young 
man, suffering from dyspeptic trouble of 
long standing, who made a sudden change 
from a nice private table in Denver, where 
the requirements of a delicate digestion 
had been carefully considered, to the 
wretched fare with which life is sustain- 
ed through a cattle “round-up.” Mo- 
notonous meals of soda-bread and fried 
meat, with an occasional variation of 
dried apples, could not, of course, be 
touched by such a man at first. The 
process of semi-starvation which lasted 
through four days was painful and de- 
pressing, but the tremendous invigora- 
tion from fourteen hours a day on horse- 
back and nine hours of sleep in the open 
air soon brought the enfeebled digestion 
back not only to a normal condition but 
to a degree of strength in digesting bad 
food which a man of sedentary life can- 
not hope to attain. This Bedouin life 
of a “round-up” is a kill-or-cure remedy 
for a feeble man: if he endures it a week 
he is a well man. 

Fortunately, not every one seeking 
health in tha Far West requires the 
long, hard ordeal of ranch-life to attain 
sound health. It is the most thorough- 
ly renovating change that an invalid can 
find; it is the only very hopeful means 
of restoration for one so worn out by long 
confinement that ordinary camp-life fails 
to give him strength. But for men tired 
out with too close work who seek for the 
natural remedy of a few weeks or months 
in the woods there are certain special at- 
tractions in the camp-life of the Rocky 
Mountains which should draw to them a 
very large share of those sensible people 
who every year spend a vacation in tents. 
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The greatest advantage of these Western 
forests for tent-life is the dryness of the 
climate. During the summer months 
heavy storms of rain are rare, though 
afternoon showers are not infrequent. 
Any man who has endured the miseries 
of rainy days in camp will understand 
how great this advantage is. Allied to 
this are the other attractions of a dry 
soil to sleep on, and dewless nights. To 
dwellers on the Atlantic coast who have 
never crossed the continent, the journey 
to Colorado seems at least as formidable 
as that to Europe; but, after the weari- 
ness of the first day in becoming wonted 
to the motion, the eighty hours of travel 
from New York to Denver slip away 
with surprising rapidity if one has a seat 
in a pleasant parlor-car and agreeable 
company. During the summer months 
fares are considerably reduced on limited 
return-tickets for the benefit of those 
who would spend a summer vacation in 
the Western mountains. All the inhab- 
itants of Colorado drift into camp-life in 
summer, either in connection with their 
business or for mere pleasure, as natu- 


rally as ducks take to water. The nature 
of the country invites every one to the 
open-air life: consequently, all neces- 
sities and conveniences for campers are 
to be obtained in all the towns at least 
as cheaply as farther east; and there is- 
no difficulty in finding competent men 
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to transport parties to any part of the 
mountains. An especial charm of these 
mountains for lovers of tent-life is the 

rfect wildness of many inviting val- 
eys as compared with the tourist-ridden 
woods of Maine and Northern New York. 
Trout-fishing is especially good on the 
upper Cache la Poudre and in the Mid- 
dle Park. In the autumn large game, 
such as deer, elk, and bighorn sheep, 
are abundant about North Park; but 
hunting is no longer as good in Colorado 
as in Northwestern Wyoming. The 
mountainous region of Colorado is about 
as large as Switzerland. The peaks which 
exceed fourteen thousand feet are more 
than ten times as numerous as in the 
Alpine range. But there is one valley 
of Colorado so pre-eminent for beauty 
that no one who comes from the East 
should miss visiting it. The Chamouni 
of Colorado is Estes Park, lying at the 
foot of Long’s Peak. As my acquaint- 
ance with the range has increased, I have 
been constantly more impressed with the 
supreme beauty of that valley. Those 
who have been engaged for years in ex- 
ploring the mountains from Montana to 
New Mexico declare that Estes Park is 
the crowning beauty of the range. The 
rather diabolical wonders of the Yellow- 
stone Park will always be more famous, 
but are inferior in beauty. 

ALFRED TERRY Bacon. 


ASLEEP. 


AY, wake him not: 
Unfelt our presence near, 
Nor falls our whisper on his dreaming ear: 
He sees but Sleep’s celestial visions clear, 


All else forgot. 


And who shall say 
That, in life’s veiling dream, 
There be not ever near us those we deem 
(As now our faces to the sleeper seem) 


Far, far away ? 


Joun B. Tass. 


Miss Lucinda Oldham to Miss Martha Oldham, 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


Istanp Harsor, August 2. 


Y DEAR SISTER,—I meant to 
answer your letter the very day I 
received it, but time flies so fast and one 
is so occupied in this beautiful place that 
I have only just realized that two days 
and a half have elapsed since I last wrote 
you. I think I described that charming 
excursion I made to the cliffs in company 
with Mr. Littell, Mrs. Starr and her 
daughter, and Mr. Drake. I was so tired 
that evening that I forgot to take my 
pills, and I am sorry to say that I have 
felt the effects of that omission ever 
since. Still, the pure sea-air and the 
exercise I take are doing much for me. 
I enjoy the place on many accounts, and 


’ some of the people are really very de- 


lightful ; but, my dear sister, what would 
you say, what would our good parents 
have said, at the state of society one sees 
at Island Harbor? It is so utterly un- 
like anything to which we were accus- 
tomed in our young days, or, indeed, 
anything J have ever seen or heard of 
in any civilized country, that I feel as 
though our American society were re- 
lapsing into barbarism. What do you 
think of its being the fashion, positively 
the fashion, for young girls, in the most 
conspicuous costumes,—red and yellow 
predominating, — with immense hats 
like those worn by out grandmothers 
and great startling colored handkerchiefs 
tied around them, with parasols of such 
brilliant hues that they make your eyes 
ache, and dresses of plaids the size of 
the squares in our parlor carpet, and 
without gloves, yes, absolutely gloveless, 
—what do you think, I repeat, of its 
being the fashion for these very young 
ladies to be off at any and every hour of 
the day—and I might almost say night 
as well—with any and every young man 
they can find, alone,— yes, without a 
matron or chaperon of any kind, or even 
without some other young lady of their 
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own age? There’s Mrs. Starr’s daugh- 
ter, Isabel, going up the plank walk in 
front of the hotel as I write: her dress 
isn’t quite as conspicuous as some, per- 
haps, but, then, it’s indecently short,— 
it hardly comes to the tops of her boots ; 
and as for Mr. Drake, who is with her, 
—my dear Martha, I don’t know what 
you would say if you could see him. He 
wears a blue flannel shirt, short trousers, 
—knickerbockers, you know,—and lon 

crimson worsted stockings, a little roun 

cloth cap, like the crown of a hat, and 
he’s absolutely smoking a pipe! and she 
allows it. But, then, she seems to allow 
anything. She’s off at nine in the morn- 
ing every day with some gentleman, 
tramping—ZJ call it tramping—through 
brooks and woods and up mountains un- 
til dinner-time ; then she comes into the 
dining-room with her hat on, and is off 
again as soon as the meal is over, on some 
excursion with a party of noisy boys and 
girls, who often don’t return until late at 
night ; but if they should chance to be 
back in time for tea, off gads Miss Isabel 
Starr, immediately after leaving the table, 
with some young man, who takes her 
out rowing, or canoeing, or on to the 
rocks, or heaven knows where,—and I 
am sure her mother doesn’t,—until 
twelve or one o'clock. And Mrs. Starr 
permits it; and this state of a is 
smiled upon and encouraged by all the 
mothers in the place. Really, Martha, 
I believe we are retrograding into a 
state as uncivilized as that of the Feejee 
Islanders. Think of our young days: 
we were never even allowed to receive a 
gentleman except in the presence of our 
father or mother; there was society in 
those days,—there were gentlemen and 
ladies,—now there are only boys of both 
sexes, and—no other word will express it 
—a jolly companionship between them. 
But it still remains a wonder to me how 
that charming Mrs. Starr has such a fast 
daughter. I am afraid you will think 
even I am getting tainted by the air of 
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this place. Excuse these two expres- 
sions of mine, but slang, as they call it, 
is the only language spoken here. Pray 
tell me most particularly in your next 
letter how my dear Snap is faring,—poor 
thing! I am afraid he is pining for me. 
Does Amelia give him his sponge-cake 
and cream regularly every morning? and 
has Muff again tried to catch your dar- 
ling Dickey? With the best of love to 
my dear sister, I am, as ever, 
Hers fondly, 
Lucinpa O. 


P.S.—I hear from Abigail Grimke that 
Dr. Pillsbury calls on Miss Greene at 
least five times a week, and that she is 
greatly pleased. Can she be foolish 
enough to think he is going to marry 
her? 


Miss Isabel Starr to Mra. Everard Drayton, 
New York. 


Istanp Harpor, August 4. 


My Dear MapeE.ine,—Your letter 
has but just arrived, yet I must answer 
it at once. No, my dear, no, to every 
one of your questions. I have not found 
the priggish, the impossible man you 
picture——and may I never find him! I 
have not even had the edge of my heart 
chipped, or my fancy snared, were it but 
fora moment; I am not happy; I am not 
enjoying myself; I am bored and sick, — 
sick of all I meet, and, oh, how sick of 
myself! And yet I am sure no one about 
me here has the remotest idea of this. 
It’s very odd what and how many differ- 
ent impressions you give of yourself: 
suppose you have six or eight sides to 
your character,—I am sure mine has at 
least that number,—you meet six or 
eight persons each of whom happens to 
appeal to different sympathies in you, 
consequently you present a totally differ- 
ent aspect to each one of these persons ; 
and the odd thing is that each one never 
even guesses at the sides which are out 
of his sight. Now, take the people I 
have met this summer: Mr. Ernest Littell 
thinks me a profound, serious, blue young 
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woman; Miss Lucinda Oldham, a frivo- 
lous, shocking, society girl; Mrs. Cotton 
Mather, a charitable, philanthropic crea- 
ture; the Brand boys, a jolly good fel- 
low; and Mr. Harry Drake finds me 
flirtatious and, I am afraid, rather fast. 
These people, and some twenty more, all 
amuse and edify me in their own especial 
ways. I like to shock Miss Lucinda, 
to draw out Mrs. Cotton Mather,— 
good soul that she is,—to exchange 


| thoughts with Littell, and tramp and 


romp with the boys, and flirt with Harry 
Drake ; and yet, after it’s all over and 
the day is done, what is it all about? 
what does it all amount to? I say; and 
I should like some of Young Oxford’s 
followers, in company with whom I could 
talk of the sublime weariness of things 
and be satisfactorily and superciliously 
superior. I think they get more real 
comfort out of life than any other set of 
people I know. 

Youask me what Ido. It’s here as it 
is everywhere else: we swim, and sail, 
and walk, and go to the rocks, and in- 
dulge all the semi-civilized side of our 
natures in the way you know so well. I 
believe I scandalized some of the old 
ladies yesterday evening, for I fell asleep 
in the hammock on the piazza while 
Ernest Littell was discoursing upon the 
stars, and never awoke until a quarter to 
twelve, when I found him making sug- 
gestively sweet speeches to my uncon- 
scious self. I am indebted to some of 
our considerate old ladies for the knowl- 
edge of all the charming things he said 
tome while I slymbered. Three of them 
listened round the corner of the house 
until after half-past eleven, and have 
frightful colds this morning in conse- 
quence. They are the three who have 
a dress- parade on the piazza each even- 
ing in order to ascertain what couples 
are to be seen and notably with whom 
your humble servant is flirting, for I am 
charged with having the same one no 
two nights running. I needn’t tell you 
it’s base flattery,—I am far from being 
so fascinating. Write me a reproving, 


consoling letter, for I need it. 
Yours ever, 
IsABEL STARR. 
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Mrs. Howard Starr to Mre. Richard Fabyn, 
Newport. 


Istanp Harsor, August 5. 


My Dear Racuet,—You can form 
no idea of how much I have thought of 
you during the past few days, and how 
I have wished for your sisterly interest 
and sympathy. You are so attached to 
Isabel, and she is so fond of you,—you 
know she sometimes says that she has 
two mothers,—that I do not fear to 
weary you with discussing the child’s 
thoughts and actions, though, alas! I 
know very little of the former. Is there 
any prospect of your coming to Island 
Harbor this summer? I don’t wish to 
disturb your plans and to take you away 
from Richard, who could ill spare you, 
but I do need your advice and your in- 
sight. Isabel bewilders and alarms me. 
She has never been the same since that 
affair with young Siddurth three years 
ago, but lately she has changed so that 
I neither know what to think nor what 
to do. She is nervous and restless, with 
an insatiable thirst for action. She will 
start off early in the morning, be on her 
feet all day, and dance the evening 
through, then be too tired to sleep, and 
take chloral or morphine instead. Re- 
monstrances, prayers, and commands are 
all useless: she says, “I must do it, 
mamma,” with her father’s look in her 
face, the meaning of which I know but 
too well. She’s killing herself, she 
really is, Rachel, and I can’t understand 
why. She flirts and tries to fascinate 
at times—so unlike her, our dignified 
Isabel,—she romps with the boys, makes 
fun of poor old Mrs. Cotton Mather, 
is sarcastic to Miss Lucinda Oldham,— 
a specimen old maid, who, fortunately, 
doesn’t realize how she is being treated, 
—and then all of a sudden the child will 
be languid and listless, say life isn’t 
worth living, and to everything I pro- 
pose answer, “‘ What’s the good? what 
does it all amount to?” I’m afraid this 
comes of her reading those horrid Eng- 
lish books you like so much. However, 
she seems to be enjdying herself, is un- 
doubtedly the belle of the place, and 
receives so much attention and admira- 
tion that a mother may well feel proud. 
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Island Harbor is as delightful as ever. 
‘A great many of your friends are here, 
and I know you would enjoy it extreme- 
ly. The air.is so pure and delicious that 
it revives one like a tonic; then the 
healthful out-of-door life our young peo- 

le lead does them a world of good. 
You fall in with plenty of charming 
people, and know them better in three 
days than you would in a year in the 
city. There is more or less gayety this 
season, and the hotels are very full ; there 
are several foreigners at the “Bellevue,” 
and there is talk of a son of the Earl of 
Scatterbrain coming in a week or two. 
I am working a very pretty lambrequin 
in Kensington,—a most artistic pattern, 
copied from the frieze of the Parthenon 
or something of the kind. If you can 
match the two bits of crewel I enclose 
and send the skeins to me before the end 
of the week, I shall be greatly obliged. 
I beg you will write immediately and - 
tell me your opinion of Isabel. 

Yours ever affectionately, 
EmiLy Starr. 


P.S.—Mrs. Ketchell’s engagement to 
that disagreeable man has just come out. 


Mies Totty Withere to Miss Sally Baker, — 
Hartford. 


Istanp Harsor, August 2. 
My Dearest SAtu.,—I’ve got such 
a lot to tell you, I don’t know where to 


begin. Such fun as I’m having! I've 
had two proposals since I came here, 
and I’ve accepted both. The two are 
so jealous they’re ready to tear each 
other's eyes out, and it’s great fun. 
Island Harbor is just the most immense 
place I ever was in in my life. You 
don’t need a sign of a chaperon, and 
you can just go off with whoever you 
please and be gone all day and almost 
all night. I’m never going anywhere 
else. I was out boating until one o’clock 
last night with the most fascinating fel- 
low,—I'm engaged to dance the German 
with him to-night,—and I spent all day 
yesterday on the cliffs with one of my 
Jiancés: we took our lunch with us, 
and were late to tea. 
There are lots of awfully jolly people 
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here. The great Ernest Littell and 
Harry Drake—you’ve heard the Sham- 
ways speak of them—are at the Ocean 
House. They’re both perfectly devoted 
to Isabel Starr: do you know her? I 
had heard so much about her, but 
I must say I don’t see anything to 
her. She’s certainly no beauty: perhaps 
she’s fascinating, for the men are all 
after her, they say. J say she goes after 
the men. Talk of her being cold and 
dignified! She's a regular trainer. I’m 
not very particular myself, perhaps, but 
then I don’t pretend to be, and she does, 
and then goes lying around in hammocks 
and leads the fellows on by being im- 
mensely devoted to them at the time. 
They’re very swell people, I believe, but 
I don’t admire her for all that. I have 
ever so much more to tell you, but I 
see one of the Brand boys coming to 
take me out canoeing. Ta-ta. 
Your affectionate 
Torry. 


Mr. Ernest Littell to Mr. Morris Arnold, Bos- 
ton, 


Istanp Harsor, August 4. 

Dear ARNOLD,—This summer is an 
epoch in my existence. I have at last 
met my fate,—no woman, but a goddess, 
a triple goddess, — Diana, Venus, and 
Minerva in one, and it is difficult to dis- 
cern which predominates. Picture to 
yourself a stately beauty, classical, dig- 
nified, and charming, endowed with the 
genius of common sense, and a mind, an 
intellect, such as I had believed no woman 
No girl, for she is twenty- 

five or six, she has lived, and, the world 
says, has loved; she has read, she has 
thought, and she dares to utter what 
she has thought. Her religious belief is 
evidently as vague as my own, but the 
spiritual portion of her nature is greatly 
developed, as well as the poetical. She 
can appreciate Bacon as well as Swin- 
burne, Huxley as well as Swedenborg ; 
she feels the utter weariness of all things, 
the insignificance of life; she knows 
with the Ecclesiast that in much wisdom 
is much grief, and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow. She is 
the nineteenth century in woman’s form, 
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the Niobe of to-day mourning over those 
things which have been dear to her and 
which have faded from her one by one. 
She is incarnate and deified reason. 
Her thoughts are as just and true as 
they are deep and daring. Tell me, my 
dear Arnold, is not this the one woman 
for me ?—and she knows it. I see she 
feels that her existence to be completed 
must be merged into mine. Last night 
we were upon the piazza, and I was dis- 
coursing upon the stars. Any other 
woman would have broken in with tact- 
less and ill-timed remarks and questions : 
Miss Starr knew better than to destroy 
the unity of my purpose,—she even 
closed those celestial eyes as she lay in 
her hammock, in order that she might 
contribute to the serenity of the scene, 
and, by merging all her senses into that 
of hearing, become more appreciative of 
my words ; and when my discourse turned 
from the stars on high to her fair self,— 
strong as her emotions must have been, 
—she forbore to disturb the artistic ar- 
rangement of my phrases until, as I cul- 
minated in one glowing metaphor, she 
unveiled those beautiful orbs and gazed 
upon me. That gaze conveyed thoughts 
far beyond words: I had been appreci- 
ated, and I was satisfied. 

I need not tell you that under this 
phase Island Harbor has become glori- 
fied. Life itself has less insignificance 
than before; the panting, moaning sea, 
its wail upon the beach, the stern cliffs 
and fantastic rocks, the twilight woods, 
the purpureal sunsets, the vagrant clouds, 
the lamps dusk Night hangs on high, and 
the weird moon, all take more subtle 
meanings, all become more intense and 
evanescent. Life is a dream; death 
comes, and we awake—to what? 

Yours, my dear Arnold, 
Ernest 


Mr. Harry Drake to Mr. Frank Gale, Old- 
port. 


Isuanp Harsor, August 4. 
My Dear Fetitow,—If that horse is 
coming at all, I want him now; also my 
old Manton and the two pups. Rideout 
is too confounded cheeky, and you may 
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tell him so, with my compliments, and 
that he won't get a cent from me before 
the 1st of October,—nor then, if I have 
any more of his reminders. As for 
Fitts, tell him I’ve gone to China and 
shan’t be back until fall. Come down 
here, old boy, and have a jolly good time ; 
you must be dying of an indigestion of 
receptions, and teas, and Germans, and 
similar horrors they have at Oldport. 
Come to our island: it’s a right lit- 
tle, tight little island, where all hunt 
in couples and the young ladies enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. It’s 
as good as camping out. Somebody 
ought to write a book on “ Every Girl 
her own Chaperon:” it would be edi- 
fying and slightly curious. Lots of pretty 
girls here, and all languishing to be 
taken on to the rocks, or up the moun- 
tains, or rowing, or canoeing, or any- 
where, so long as the surroundings give 
them a chance of coming out strong as 
real good fellows, or of getting into pre- 
dicaments from which they can only be 
rescued by a strong hand, sometimes by 
an arm, and occasionally by two. But 
the cream of the lot down here is Isabel 


Starr. At first, I confess, I didn’t quite 
know what to make of her: now I see 
through her as clear as a pane of glass. 
She’s the prettiest, brightest, wittiest, 
jolliest, frankest girl I know. In the 
beginning there were times when I 
thought she was a Jeet/e fast, but it’s only 
her manner: she can say and do what 
no one else could, and you like it in her, 
too, she’s such a perfect lady. She can 
swim like a duck, rows as well as I do, 
sails a boat with any skipper in the har- 
bor, walks all day, and dances all night; 
never tired, never bored, never cross, 
full of life and spirits, ready to do any- 
thing and to go anywhere at a minute’s 
notice. By pa I'm gone, Frank, 
and there’s no help for me. I've lost 
my heart completely ; I wish she’d break 
off a little corner of hers and give it to 
me instead. They say she’s been in love 
already. I do wonder if there’s any 
hope for me? Come down and tell me if 
there’s a ghost of achance. I swear it’s 
a matter of life and death. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry Drake. 


DuyKwoop. 


HIS OWN TO EACH. 


Sw world is very small !—so small it is,” 
Smiling said one, “that none need ever miss 
His own ; for it is sure to come, by way 
Undreamed of, on some happy, golden day.” 


“The world is very wide!” another sighed ;— 
“So measureless the spaces that divide, 
That one may seek, and journey on alone, 
From birth to death, and never find his own.” 


“The world is beautiful and bright!” said one; - 
“The red rose opens to the wooing sun ; 

In bosky depths the wild birds flit, and sing 

To cooing mates, with never-tiring wing !” 


“The world is very sad,” the other sighed, 

“ And over-full of graves, though deep and wide! 
The great sea throbs with never-ceasing moan, 
And only death can give to each his own.” 


Harriet TROWBRIDGE. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Mr. Conkling and the President. 


— malice of Destiny in shaping our 
ends after we have rough-hewn 
them for ourselves has been conspicu- 
ously illustrated in the fall of Mr. Conk- 
ling. It is long since anything so dra- 
matic has been witnessed in the arena 
of our politics.’ One is reminded of 
those periods of history when the po- 
sition of statesmen depended on the 
arbitrary and capricious will of a sov- 
ereign, and the all-powerful favorite of 
one day saw himself on the next hurled 
from his place, stripped of his dignity, 
and exposed to the pity or contempt 
of all who had lately bowed or trembled 
before him. In the present case there 
is, happily, no tragicai conclusion to be 
feared, decapitation in a literal sense not 
being one of the penalties of o’ervaulting 
ambition under a free government with 
an unreformed civil service. But this, 
while it takes away from the sublimity 
of the occasion, renders its ridiculous- 
ness more obvious and pungent. No 
circumstance, in fact, has been wanting 
to heighten the comedy of the situation. 
It is safe to predict that Mr. Conkling 
will be better remembered by his recent 
fiasco than by all the former incidents of 
his career, and that his name will not 
only go down to posterity but will carry 
that of Mr. Platt along with it. 
Whether the catastrophe has all the 
moral significance which has been claim- 
ed for it—whether it should be hailed 
as the downfall of a system and a proof 
of the growing potency of public opinion 
—is not so clear. No doubt the New 
York Legislature has been stimulated 
and emboldened in the course it has pur- 
sued by the superabundant evidence that 
Mr. Conkling had lost whatever hold he 
ever had on the popular favor. But 


there is nothing to show either that it 
yielded reluctantly to the pressure thus 
put upon it or that it has to any con- 
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siderable extent been influenced by 
any high motives or views. It was a 
simple and obvious fact that Mr. Conk- 
ling had long been playing a desperate 
game, that he had staked his influence 
and reputation in a contest with the Ex- 
ecutive, and that he had been hopelessly 
and irretrievably defeated. Under such 
circumstances nothing but the blindest 
confidence or the strongest personal de- 
votion on the part of his followers could 
have enabled him to retain his leader- 
ship. He had become a mere mutineer 
against the elected head and representa- 
tive of his party, and those who stood 
by him would have had to accept the 
same position. The event has shown 
that, instead of being ready for any such 
venture, they were only too happy to 
seize the opportunity of throwing off an 
allegiance which had probably always 
been onerous and which had long ceased 
to be profitable. 
We do not, however, deny that the 
result is an encouraging one for those 
who are sceking to emancipate the Re- 
publican party from the control of self- 
ish and irresponsible leaders. If it 
stood alone it would have very little 
importance; but it is one of many all 
linked together and pointing in the same 
direction. What seems to us most sig- 
nificant in the present case is the fact 
that the administration has gained very 
little credit by its victory, its own position 
being quite as indefensible in principle 
as that of Mr. Conkling. The mistake 
of the latter lay in confounding the con- 
stitutional right of the Senate to confirm 
appointments with the unfounded claim 
of individual Senators to dictate or in- 
fluence appointments. On the other 
hand, the President, in removing Mr. 
Merritt and nominating Mr. Robertson, 
violated both his old professions in favor 
of civil service reform and his later dec- 
laration as to the propriety of consulting 
prominent politicians in making appoint- 
ments to office. This has been generally 
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ived; and it has been equally ap- 
aan that his motives, whatever they 
may have been, could have no reference 
to the public interests. His conduct, 
therefore, has been not a whit more ac- 
cordant with a true sense and just con- 
ception of the duties and responsibilities 
of high office than that of Mr. Conkling, 
while it has been much less consistent 
and ingenuous. The only question is 
whether the success which has attended 
it will lead to the results which he him- 
self may be supposed to have anticipated, 
—whether, in freeing himself from the 
attempted domination of one intriguing 
spirit, he may not have been playing the 
game of another, less arrogant and ob- 
trusive but much more adroit. In any 
case his triumphs will need to be of a 
very different kind before they can win 
the sympathy of that portion of the na- 
tion which has been watching his course 
with a keen and impartial interest. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Co-operative Summering. 


Mr. HucuHEs’s visit has put us all in 
mind of co-operation, and although he 
did not especially advocate co-operative 
housekeeping, yet enough has been 
written about it of late to suggest to me 
that an experiment we tried a few years 
ago may not be uninteresting to some 
who no doubt are just beginning to 
moot the question of the summer’s out- 
ing. I must premise with so much 
family history as that there are three 
sisters of us, all married and with chil- 
dren of very much the same ages, and 
that we have been in the habit of 
making each other long visits and of 
spending our summers together as far 
as practicable; that, in short, the three 
families are so accustomed to each 
other’s ways that friction is less dreaded 
by us in such an undertaking as the fol- 
lowing than might reasonably be the case 
in most instances. 

It so happened that one of our num- 
ber had stored up among the delightful 
memories of a wedding-tour made with 
horse and buggy among the mountains 
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and lakes of Maine the remembrance of 


a certain old country tavern stranded 
high and dry on a hill-side amidst won- 
derful scenery, as remote from the rest 
of the world as if it had been in Kam- 
schatka. In the old staging days it had 
done a thriving business, but the rail- 
road had changed all that, and when 
the newly-married pair visited it it was 
occupied only as a farm-house. When 
in after-years we conceived the idea of 
taking a house for the summer which 
should accommodate us all, this tavern 
or farm-house was suggested: it had 
just a right proportion ‘of large sitting- 
rooms and small bed-chambers to accom- 
modate the whole party, the air was 
precisely what we needed, the scenery 
and the opportunities for camping-out 
and fishing made it simply perfect. We 
succeeded in getting the place for the 
four summer months at a rent of two 
hundred dollars. The furniture was of 
the very plainest, but a box of books, 
another of curtains and rugs, a folding 
set of book-shelves, and such pictures 
and bric-d-brac as each chose to bring, 
made up for the deficiencies in that way. 
One of the sisterhood contributed her 
two well-trained servants, another her 
German tutor, who undertook more or 
less charge of the nine children of the 
united household, none of whom were 
under six years of age. A box of sad- 
dles and bridles and a tent were also 
among our luxuries; we hired a carry-all 
and horses by the month, we had a boat 
on a neighboring pond, and we bought 
four or five old horses at a low price. 
“‘Swapping horses” being the national 
amusement in Maine, no sooner was it 
known that we wanted to buy than 
every man for twenty miles around had 
one to offer. Those we selected were 
too old for much hard work, and there- 
fore cheap, but easy of gait, and, to use 
a Maine expression, “kind.” At the 
end of the season we sold all but one 
for something less than we had paid for 
them. The last we had some difficulty 
in giving away, and at one time were 
haunted by a fear that we might be 
obliged to take him home with us: he 
was a frightful-looking beast, yet not 
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without his good qualities. Eventually 
he walked into a deep hole in a pond 
and drowned himself, which, though we 
grieved over it, was a certain relief to 
all parties. 

During the summer we thoroughly 
explored the whole region for fifty miles 
about, going off sometimes with tents 
and provisions on tours of several days. 
For these expeditions, in addition to our 
other means of locomotion, we hired an 
antiquated stage-coach, which was quite 
atreasure. Altogether, the summer was 
a complete success, and in no respect 
more so than financially. We were ab- 
sent from home sixteen weeks, at a cost, 
including travelling expenses (the ser- 
vants from North Carolina and back, the 
rest of the party from New York and re- 
turn), of a trifle less than four dollars 
per week each. While it was happen- 
ing we used often to agree that-it was 
the most delightful experience of our 
lives; and it is still among our most 
charming memories. I give it as an il- 
lustration of what can be saved and what 
enjoyed by co-operation, although at the 
time we had no thought of any social- 
science problem, but only of the pleasure 
of spending a summer together. 

L. 8S. H. 


Vagaries of Fever. 

CoLERIDGE dreamed his poem of 
“ Kubla Khan,” De Quincey drew in- 
spiration from opium, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, in “‘ The Story of Avis,” 
makes the heroine drink a rare distilled 
liqueur, under whose influence she sees 
the picture that she afterward paints. 
But have the vagaries of delirium ever 
afforded an original inspiration? During 
a recent touch of fever this question often 
occurred to me. Apt quotations, com- 
binations of things seen and read, came 
into my mind, but nothing original. 

At one time two shadowy forms sud- 
denly appeared at my bedside, and, bend- 
ing over, looked at me. In response to 
my mental question, one answered, “I 
am Famine,” the other, “I am Fever,” 
and I knew that they were the same who 
leaned above the form of the beloved 
Minnehaha while Hiawatha, in despair, 
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ranged the snowy forest. Then I saw 
the gaunt forms and wasted faces of the 
starving Irish poor, as depicted by Mr. 
Redpath in his 7ribune letters,—women 
sitting outside miserable huts, leaning 
their elbows on their knees and their 
heads on their hands, the picture of ab- 
ject and hopeless misery, while behind 
rose a landscape of rounded hillocks and 
peat bogs. 

At other times I myself was identified 
with certain characters and scenes. Once 
I was the principal personage in a Ger- 
man fairy-story, and passed through all 
the transformations and adventures men- 
tioned therein. At another time I lived 
through all the chapters of one of Tur- 
génieff’s novels. I was a Russian count- 
ess, visiting my Polish estate, screwing 
money out of my peasantry, to be spent 
in a gay three months in Paris. The 
long country exile was over; the time to 
return to the congenial life of the capital 
had come. My friends who had shared 
my exile were ready; my britzska, to 
which were harnessed three horses with 
bells arched above their necks, waited in 
the snowy court-yard in the darkness of 
an early winter morning. I myself was 
putting on my fur cloak, preparatory to 
descending,—when the whole scene sud- 
denly vanished from my mental retina. 

hen the nurse put a screen between 
me and the open window, that I might 
not take cold from the air blowing in, I 
thought, “Take cold! Why, if I were 
to step outside, this fire burning in my 
veins would raise the temperature of the 
whole vast night,—like Lady Macbeth’s 
hand, which could not be washed clean 
in a whole ocean, but would ‘ multitu- 
dinous seas incarnadine, making the 
green one red.’” In a longing desire to 
be cool again, my fancy dwelt awhile on 
a little pond in the neighborhood, then 
rejected with contempt the idea of cool- 
ing myself in that. ‘Why, as soon as 
I stepped in I should make the water 
bubble and boil with heat. Nothing 
but Lake Tahoe’s icy flood could quench 
this fire ;” and at once I saw my- 
self fying heavily over the tops of the 
pine-clad sierras, outlined against the 
full eastern moon, whose silvery radiance 
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bathed all the scene, falling, hissing, 
into the water, then lying, like Milton’s 
Satan, with wide-extended wings, prone 
upon the flood. 

Lying awake all night, listening and 
longing for the sound of the cocks crow- 
ing for day, I identified myself with 
the Scotch lassie who at the siege of 
Lucknow lay with her ear to the ground 
and heard through all the din and up- 
roar of the Sepoys attacking the fort 
the shrill far-off notes of the bag- 
pipes to whose music the coming res- 
cuers marched. 

For sleeplessness chloral was given 
me. “If the first dose does not produce 
the desired effect in half an hour,” said 
the doctor, “ give a second ; if that does 
not, give a third.” I swallowed the first 
dose. Immediately I was on the shore 
of a beautiful little lake in Maine, whose 
clear waters, fringed with white and yel- 
low birch-trees mingled with pine and 
hemlock, had grown familiar to me dur- 
ing many happy summer days. Thesky 
was clear and blue, the sun shone on 
the thousand little dancing waves, and 
a balmy west wind blew steadily. The 
task was given me to reach in a sail-boat 
a little island which lay due west. I 
stepped into the boat, hoisted the sail, 
took the helm, and tried hard to reach 
the island. It was in vain. After toil- 
ing for half an hour, I found myself in a 
little cove to the north, blown out of my 
course. “I must try another tack,” I 
said to myself, as the second dose of 
chloral was administered. The second 
time this experience was repeated, and 
again I started up, bathed in icy per- 
spiration, to find myself off the course, 
and to take the sail-rope and helm to try 
another tack. The third dose was given : 
I succeeded in reaching the island, and 
sank into a profound sleep. 

L. J. 


ART MATTERS. 
Goldsmith vs. Jeweller. 

A FRENCH writer, speaking of an 
artist of the last century, says, “ He was 
the last of the goldsmiths. After him 
came the race of jewellers.” One is not 
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very apt, I think, in our time to remem- 
ber that there may be so absolute a con- 
trast between the aims and methods of 
men whose business is alike to work in 
gems and precious metals. Indeed, we are 
apt to use the two words here contrasted 
as indicative of but a single handicraft. 
Asa matter of fact, however, work in gold 
and gems may be undertaken from two 
quite opposite points of view. The gold- 
smith regards his metal as the principal 
thing. ‘Such gems as he may wish to use 
are employed to accentuate his = 
and to enhance the general effect. e 
jeweller, on the other hand, takes his 
departure from the gems themselves, and 
uses his metal to ‘set’ them, as we 
say,—to display their beauty and to fit 
them for certain uses. Fine art, it will 
be seen, has much the more scope when 
work is conceived according to the gold- 
smith’s plan. The jeweller has, indeed, 
small idea as to the employment of pre- 
cious stones—and consequently of gold- 
work—other than to make them ad- 
juncts of the toilet. In former times, 
however, the goldsmith produced such 
exquisite creations and those creations 
were so highly prized that kings and 
princes trusted him with precious jewels, 
not that he might “set” them as valu- 
able in themselves, but that he might 
subordinate them to his work and beau- 
tify that work still further by their help. 
Not only brooch and diadem and finger- 
ring were embellished with the rarest 
gems, but also goblet and sword-hilt and 
table-ornament and casket. 

If we compare the celebrated crown of 
Charlemagne, now in Vienna, with the 
modern Austrian crown-jewels, we shall 
have a striking example of the difference 
between jeweller’s work and that of the 
goldsmith properly so called. Charle- 
magne’s crown is an immense and mas- 
sive diadem of metal, beautiful though 
archaic in design, and admirable, if a 
little primitive, in workmanship. It is 
thickly encrusted with magnificent un- 
cut gems, which bring out the design 
and lend their beauty to the general har- 
mony of color and of form. So good 
and artistic is the work as a whole, so 
predominant is the share borne by the 
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metal and its workmanship, that if the 
gems were removed the beauty of the 
crown would of course be lessened, but 
would not be at all destroyed. Turn 
from it to the modern diadem, and what 
do we see? A thick interlacing of 
recious stones,—valuable in themselves, 

ut not artistically used, so that the hue 
of one sort might blend and contrast 
with the hue of another,—all supported 
and held together by metal-work which 
is absolutely unimportant in itself. If I 
remember rightly, the design is a most 
trivial one of tiny leaves and flowers and 
tendrils. The effect is probably dazzling 
enough when the tiara is worn, but as 
art the structure has absolutely no value 
whatever. Take away the gems, and 
there is nothing left but a contortion 
of filigree metal, senseless and without 
beauty. Our one desire is to pull the 
thing to pieces, that we may. admire 
the stones without being troubled by 
their setting. I am sure no one ever 
wished to pull the stones out of Charle- 
magne’s crown with the idea that they 
would appear better under other circum- 
stances : they seem to belong where they 
are in the most evident manner, and ful- 
fil their office to our perfect satisfaction. 
Naturally, I do not mean that modern 
crowns for kings and queens should be 
of the size and style of Charlemagne’s : 
I merely say that if the goldsmith were 
not an extinct artisan we might have 
beauty as well as cost and glitter when we 
mount stones and when we make price- 
less articles of imperial attire. 

There is no true and artistic gold- 
smith’s work to be found to-day outside 
of India and other Eastern countries, if 
we except the rude but genuine work of 
Russian and Scandinavian peasants, which 
is beautiful in its way, but hardly to be 
ranked with the “fine” art of more cul- 
tivated generations. Some years ago 
Signor Castellani found among the peas- 
ants of retired nooks in the Apennines 
surviving traces of the peculiar practice 
of the old Etruscan goldsmiths. Their 
work had been long admired, but its 
results were impossible to modern meth- 
ods, and it was thought that all traces of 
the art had perished. This art, as re- 
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vived and fostered by Signor Castellani, 
comes nearer, perhaps, to true goldsmith’s 
work than any other done in Europe now. 
But if we compare it with genuine Etrus- 
can specimens we shall see that it is 
not quite so admirable ; and it loses its 
artistic value, of course, from the fact 
that it is not spontaneous and original, 

but a duplicate of the work of other and 
alien generations. 

The work of our own silversmiths has 
of late become justly celebrated ; but I 
do not think we may yet venture to 
call it art-work in the true sense. It is, 
comparatively, very good: when we see it 
on our tables we are delighted with its 
superiority to the utensils we employed 
a few years since. But can we, all the 
same, imagine that the collectors of a 
future century will hoard it in their cabi- 
nets as we hoard bits of antique silver,— 
bits, even, of that produced as late as the 
end of the last century? There is noth- 
ing spontaneous, individual, about our 
work in gold and silver. It is designed 
by one man, mechanically executed by 
another, and, in the majority of cases, 
duplicated without mercy. When I say 
mechanically copied, I do not mean 
always by machine processes, for it is 
well known that. many admirable hand 
processes have been introduced by the 
Messrs. Tiffany and others. But a man 
may work mechanically—i.e., unintelli- 
gently—with his hands as well as witha 
machine. There is little beauty in our 
patterns that is not copied or adapted from 
the well-known work of other times and 
places. And there is nothing of artistic 
force or grace in the handiwork as such. 
There may be as much of character and 
personality in the touch of a school of 
artists in gold as of artists on canvas. 
A true goldsmith’s design is original, or, 
at least, impregnated with so much of 
sensitiveness and feeling as prevents it 
from ever being an exact copy of another 
thing. And a true goldsmith’s touch is 
free, yet decided; with energy, yet with 
the most definite intention visible in every 
stroke. It is the want of this artistic 
sensitiveness, the want of this artistic 
touch, that makes modern copies of an- 


tique gold-work so unsatisfactory. The 
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is copied with slavish accuracy, 
ut it no longer produces the same effect, 
for the exquisite freedom of workman- 
ship has disappeared. Messrs. Tiffany’s 
reproductions of the Cyprian jewelry, 
for example, seem very correct and very 
beautiful when we see them: by: them- 
selves. But if we compare them with 


the originals we see at once the differ-° 


ence. I suppose they are made by hand 
in great part or altogether; but they are 
as hard and mechanical as though worked 
by steely fingers from endtoend. Every 
touch—every tiny scale or link or line 
or point or arabesque—is exactly like 
its fellow; while the ancient workman 
labored more freely and produced a uni- 
form appearance, when desired, without 
a mechanical uniformity of minutest de- 
tail. The difference is exactly the same 
in kind as the difference Mr. Ruskin has 
so often pointed out in architectural work. 
A bit of old Gothic carving, for example, 
will look fresh and vital and delightful. 
A modern bit, after the same pattern, 
will look cold and hard and mechanical 
and uninteresting. On examination, the 
difference is found to lie in the fact that 
the medizeval workman trusted his eye 
and hand and did not work by cast-iron 
measurements and rules. It is impos- 
sible for Messrs. Tiffany’s accomplished 
workmen to exactly imitate the silver- 
work of the last century even. How 
much less able are we to produce works 
that shall rank as absolute “high art,” 
—like the almost priceless salt-cellar of 
Cellini in the treasure-cabinet at Vienna, 
or like the silver vase by Jamnitzer of 
Nuremberg, which a Rothschild pur- 
chased not long ago for a hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars! 

I may note, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Trollope has recently told us, in Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art, about a work which 
seems to revive, in intention at least, the 
true principles of goldsmith’s practice. 
And, if Mr. Trollope’s judgment is 
correct, no small degree of artistic suc- 
cess has crowned the effort. A Signor 
Bizzari, of Rome, has just completed 
a little portrait-bust of the Queen of 
Italy, composed of the precious metals 
and adorned with jewels. The silver 
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pedestal is hexagonal, about five and 
uarter inches in height, and cov- 
ered with delicate enamelled-work in 
colors. The bust itself’ is of gold, and 
about eleven inches high. The drapery 
around the neck is also of enamel, show- - 
ing tiny colored flowers’ on a dark-blue 
ground. The necklace, ear-rings, and 
diadem are all of separate pieces of gold 
enriched with delicate workmanship and 
set with antique sapphires. Mr. Trol- 
lope’s admiring notice of this little 
work assures us that it is a rare speci- 
men of the modern goldsmith’s art,— 
certainly in design, <od peokadily in exe- 
cution also. It is not too much to hope 
that similar attempts may soon be made 
to introduce art, properly so called, into 
our own handiwork, and that from cul- 
tivated artisans, such as are trained by 
our manufacturers, may arise capable and 
— artists to work in silver, gold, 
and jewels. M. G. V. R. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Good Samaritan in Virginia. 


THE women who nursed sick soldiers 
in the hospitals during the war,—the 
women who taught colored schools in 
the contraband camps, — where are they 
now? Some are dead; but many are 
living, and, as a:rule, are still striving to 
carry on in times of peace the labor of 
kindness begun during the war. Those 
whom the work drew together still re- 
tain an affection for each other. They 
their plans for doin: , a to 
each for help, in- 
dulge in reminiscences of old times, ‘as 
thus: 

“ Dear B.,—I have a fashion, when 
reading either books or letters, of paus- 
ing and holding them to my face and. 
inhaling their odors. It is my way of 
placing myself en rapport with the 
writers. After many years, I recall. 
through your recent letter the faint 
subtle perfume which pervaded your: 
belongings in the days of ‘Camp Todd’ 
and ‘contrabands.’ Have you forgotten 
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the order compelling us to go and ‘ draw 
rations’ or go without any ‘ rations,’ and 
how you marched up with mirthful eyes 
and demurely took your portion of raw 
pork and ground coffee? I only re- 
member concerning myself that, to begin 
with, I was augry, and finally that I 
came away from the ration-house pro- 
vided with a little corn-meal in a tin 
dish and a quantity of beans in another. 
. . . How strangely things ‘g’long,’ any- 
how! When we first came to this place I 
was often pointed out as a former ‘ nigger- 
teacher,’ and given plenty of elbow-room 
in consequence. But I have always ad- 
hered to my principles, standing by all 
the ‘ niggers’ who were worthy, and try- 
ing to help in whatever way I might 
even the unworthy. Now, behold, 
among those who were the oe bitterly 
opposed to ‘teaching niggers’ have up- 
risen my best friends. Verily, the world 
does move ! 

“ There is in our State a growing in- 
terest in the cause of education for the 
colored people, which, in view of the 
state of things fifteen years ago, is al- 
most marvellous. The exodus has only 
proved to the whites of the State that 
the colored people can invent ways and 
command means to settle the war of 
races, and they are quick to take 


alarm and prompt in their efforts to stay - 


its progress ; for what would become of 
‘Ole Virginny’ if her colored people 
should ‘jine the ex’dus’? The better 
class of Virginians are beginning to look 
upon the colored man as a citizen and to 
realize that he may be improved by edu- 
cation. I know this is not quite the 
view from a Northern stand-point; but 
here we know it is true. 

“My husband has just returned from 
a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the public schools, and is almost dis- 
couraged at the prospect. The colored 
school is quite unprovided for, except 
the paltry sum of twenty dollars per 
month for the pay of a teacher, and he 
proposes, if possible, to raise by subscrip- 
tion a sum sufficient to increase the pay 
of a teacher to thirty dollars per month 
and to furnish the school-house decent- 
ly and comfortably. The white schools 
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are better provided for, by reason of the 
interested efforts of the patrons; but, as 
the colored folks are too poor to do much, 
their school will be almost a failure un- 
less we can induce the benevolent friends 
of the race at the North to heed our ap- 
“T want some one to give me some 


‘old clo's’ for the aged, feeble, and sick 


among our colored neighbors. Among 
those whom I wish to help in some way 
are an aged and partly-blind woman 
slowly dying of cancer, and a young girl 
in the second stage of consumption ; 
also a centenarian. Then there is the 
usual army of helpless children. I am 
besieged every day for everything almost, 
and I cannot do what humanity prompts 
me to do without positive injustice to the 
interests of my family. Later I shall have 
to make another appeal to the benevo- 
lent in some quarter for shoes for some 
of the colored children of proper age to 
attend school, and who will have to re- 
main at home otherwise, as their parents 
are too poor to buy them. I know of a 
score of bright, intelligent colored chil- 
dren who remained away from school 
last winter from this cause alone. At 
present, owing to a number of cases of 
severe sickness, requiring constant care, 
several families (the working members 
of which are thus prevented from work- 
ing) are in really destitute circumstances. 
I wish you would help me to help these 
people if possible, to whom the cast-off 
garments, etc., of your own and neigh- 
bors’ families would come as a Godsend. 
I have just despatched a letter to my 
friends at my old home asking their 
aid, and ‘shall also send to my former 
school-mates. I have a plan to try 
and keep sufficient clothing on hand to 
supply the pressing needs of the chil- 
dren who go to school. They are so 
eager to learn, and learn so readily, that 
it is cruel to keep them from school. 
How can the rising colored generation 
be in any way superior to their parents 
unless we help to educate them? Why, 
some of the colored folks in the ‘up- 
country’ here are quite as ignorant as in 
the days when they threw themselves 
upon our protection as contraband. Oh, 
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this poor Virginia! The inertia, illit- 
erateness, lack of energy and enterprise, 
which pervade all classes ‘to the manner 
born,’ are the outgrowth and result of 
the system of slavery.” 

The result of this appeal is given 
below: 

“When the bale arrived, I was alto- 
gether delighted with the quantity of 
good serviceable garments, bed-clothes, 
shoes, etc., which the good, generous 
people of your vicinity have intrusted 
to my giving. I wish I could tell you 
half the incidents of the distribution, in 
which I know you would be interested. 
To whomsoever gave the well-quilted 

etticoat please say that Aunt Ann has 
ai for them an extra-heavy crown 
‘ob hebenly glory.’ Aunt Ann is an 
interesting character,—shrewd and ag- 
gressive, but honest and conscientious 
withal. Her people fear and respect 
her. Years ago she lost one eye from 
cancer, and her appearance is not im- 
proved thereby. I sent for her, and she 
came promptly, a most abject object in- 
deed. She wore an old waterproof, an 
old hood, a much-patched dress, and an 
old worn and dirty chemise. These 
comprised all her clothing. She had 
no shoes, no stockings. Her feet and 
legs were swathed to the knees in suc- 
cessive layers of rags and guano-sacks. 
To her I gave the worsted dress, a pair 
of the new shoes, a pair of my husband’s 
well-worn socks, that glorious petticoat, 
and a good canton-flannel shirt. The day 
before, I had given Uncle Josh the old 
heavy coat, with the patched mittens in 
the pocket, and, as he lived in the same 
house with Aunt Ann, I asked her how 
he liked it. ‘De Lawd, Miss ——! I 
sure thought dat Josh done got con- 
verted, he so proud!’ 

“A strange woman came yesterday, 
and the following is a part of our inter- 
view: ‘Do you work when you can get 
it to do?” 

“¢Qh, yes, I allers works. Las’ sum- 
mer I worked al/ de time at Mrs. ——’s.’ 

“And why do you not work for Mrs. 
—— now?’ 


“Kase I won't do it. I won't walk 
dar an’ back for fifty cents a day.’ 

_“¢ But,’ I remonstrated, ‘it is not as 
far from your house to Mrs. ——’s as 
it is from your house to mine. And I 
know a great many women who do not 
need to do it as much as you do, but 
who walk farther every day for half that 
sum, and work very hard.’ 

“¢Well, they kin do it, then.’ 

“< But, aunty, tell me how you live, 
if, as you say, you raised no meat, no 
crops, no chickens ?” 

“<Q, I scratches along somehow.’ 

“So I went back to my work, leaving 


| her with Mary in the kitchen, and she de- 


parted without making her errand known, 
and looking very much as if ‘ some one 
had blundered.' Yet Mary tells me 
she is very poor (her dress proved it), 
and will suffer unless she works or has 
help. So I mean to let her ‘scratch’ 
awhile, and when she is ready to work I 
shall be ready to help her if she needs it. 

“ A white minister called the other day 
and made a strong appeal for a family 
who are ‘obliged to keep up appear- 
ances,’ and who have hardly the neces- 
saries of life. I expressed profound 

t at their embarrassment, and also 
that the articles at my disposal were of 
so unfashionable a character that the 
could not possibly be made to meet su 
demands. 

“Oh for a bale of Paris dresses for 
such extreme cases ! 

“ , . . Just as I was finishing this, I 
happened to look out of a window, and 
in the direction of ‘the Grove’ saw Bob, 
a favorite horse, run down and over a 
pet heifer belonging to one of the boys. 
Of course everybody ‘with pants on’ 
was non est, but Mary armed herself 
with the broom, which warlike weapon 
soon ‘settled’ the belligerents. And all 
the time my exemplary husband, with 
a cigar in his mouth, was looking out 
of an up-stairs window and shaking with 
laughter. He says that once, when the 
house got afire, the first thing I did was 
to grasp a broom as a fire-extinguisher!” 

L. 8. 
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“A Short History of the English Colonies 
in America.” By Henry Cabot Lodge. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue title of this book is scarcely accu- 
rate, as it gives no adequate indication of 
the contents or of the author’s aim. A 
summary of the history of each of the 
thirteen colonies is indeed comprised in 
the plan, but only as introductory to the 
chapters which “represent the purpose of 
the book,”’ that, namely, of telling “ who 
and what the people were who fought 
the war for independence and founded the 
United States,—what was their life, what 
their habits, thoughts, and manners, . . . 
in and about the year 1765.” The narra- 
tive portion, which makes “no pretence 
to original research,” is therefore subsid- 
iary to the picture of society which Mr. 
Lodge seeks to present as the fruit of sev- 
eral years’ labor on “a mass of material 
which has been collected in all directions, 
and which, although wholly in print, is 
in many cases as generally unknown as 
if it still slumbered in manuscript.”” No 
attempt having before been made to = 
a comprehensive view of this kind, Mr. 
Lodge is entitled to credit for the concep- 
tion, as well as for the pains he has be- 
stowed upon the task. If the execution 
falls short of what one would desire, this 
must in part at least be attributed to the 
defective quality of the material. It is 
not merely that the social condition of the 
colonies lacked the color and animation, 
the salient and striking features, which 
are usually considered main and even 
necessary elements of the picturesque. 
What is really essential to a vivid and in- 
teresting delineation of human life at any 
epoch and under any conditions is that 
the facts on which it is based should be 
specific, the direct outcome of character 
as well as of circumstances, external in- 
dications of thought, emotion, and tem- 
perament. In the case of most of the 
colonies the recorded facts of this kind are 
not abundant; but neither can we think 
that Mr. Lodge has known how to turn 
them to the best account for the ‘purpose 
which he had in view. His mode of pro- 
ceeding is mechanical, the details bein 
grouped on a system that applies wel 
enough to the composition of society but 
fails to exhibit its actual workings. The 
sketch of Pennsylvania seems singularly 
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meagre and lifeless when we consider the 
comparative abundance of the material 
made accessible by former investigators. 
It is only, in fact, in the portion of the 
work relating to New England that the 
author appears to have labored with real 
zest and to write with ample knowledge. 
Here, if he does not attain to pictorial 
power, he at least shows a clear concep- 
tion of the principles that underlay the 
social system and were active both in its 
early and later developments. We must 
demur, however, to his off-hand exoner- 
ation of the people and authorities of 
Massachusetts from all guilt or reproach 
on account of the Salem witchcraft. 
“Such events,” he tells us, in somewhat 
uestionable English, “are not crimes: 
they are misfortunes, and in this way 
alone can their lessons be learned.” The 
“‘ way’’ seems to be a short but not a very 
clear one, and “ their lessons” would need 
to be grammatically analyzed before the 
learner could be expected to profit b 
them. We trust no Massachusetts school- 
master is responsible for the vague no- 
tions in regard to language which have 
led Mr. ge to write such sentences as 
the following: ‘The real causes of the 
failure of this ill-starred insurrection laid 
deeper ;”’ “‘ They obliged the Salzburgers 
to maintain the silk-culture, of which 
considerable quantities were made and 
exported ;”’ “‘ A post-office was established 
by Penn as soon as he had founded his 
colony, which ran at great expense, and 
the delay of which for six weeks by snow 
caused the inhabitants ‘to pass the time 
very melancholy.’’”? Blemishes of this 
kind are not very frequent in the book, 
but the general texture of the style is 
lacking in neatness and finish as well as 
in vivacity. “Not one-quarter of the 
Virginian or Maryland ministers espous- 
ed the patriot pg but were almost all 
bitter Tories;’’ ‘Romances were written 
and personations attempted by convicts 
of those who had been wrongfully forced 
into servitude;’”’ ‘The Duke was obliged 
to renew his former conveyance to Car- 
teret, which was now separately made ;” 
“These principles began to relax at the 
close of the seventeenth century, and 
were modified a great deal during that 
which followed, but this was not the case 
with their customs,’—are among the 
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many instances that might be cited of a 
negligence in the use of pronouns and of 
antecedents, proceeding apparently from 
that striving after brevity which, as the 
Horatian maxim warns us, is apt to lead 
to obscurity. Its defects both of manner 
and of matter must, We fear, prevent the 
work from being generally read, in spite 
of the excellence of its plan, the conscien- 
tious labor bestowed upon it, and the un- 
deniable gap which it was intended to fill. 


“Matrimony.” By W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘¢Mademoiselle de Mersac.” (Leisure Hour 
Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


We may begin by saying that ‘‘ Matri- 
rimony,” besides being a remarkabl 
clever, is a very entertaining book. Of 
merely clever novels, neat, crisp, epi- 

mmatic, we confess ourselves weary. 
t is a pleasant surprise to take up a 
book by an author who had not hitherto 
gained our ear, and find ourselves pleased 
to the point of being reminded in certain 
touches of Thackeray. Not that Mr. Nor- 
ris has the genius of the great master, 
who could take the broadest canvas and 
anywhere prove himself a consummate 
artist in the grandest efforts and in the 
nicest details ; whom nothing could con- 
strain, nothing narrow; who could ex- 
ae himself everywhere freely and fear- 
essly, and who could win his readers’ 
hearts and leave a sting in them to the 
end of their days. 

The writer of ‘“ Metrimony” leaves 
us cold: he finds himself subject to con- 
ditions, and does not open before us 
great deeps and far perspectives; but 
within certain limitations he achieves 
excellent work. He shows a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and gives sec- 
ondary motives fair play. Beachborough, 
with its club of old fogies, its drawing- 
room tattle, its dinners, tennis-games, 
flirtations, and family groups, is admira- 
bly —-- Ile realizes that Nature, in 
her whimsical caprice, deposits in men 
and women the cube: jumble of faculties 
and inclinations without remotely taking 
their position in society into considera- 
tion. The most high-bred people are 
vulgar, curious, inclined to ossip; the 
wisest shape their doctrines by their in- 
stincts and prejudices; old and young 
alike are uncompromising egotists. Of 
two things the writer never wearies: 
one is detecting some fresh weakness in 
human nature, the other is saying some- 
thing neatly against women. Mr. Gervis, 
who is in many respects the most care- 
fully drawn character in the book, is the 
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chief mouth-piece of these satires against 
the sex, having gained his cynical views 
by virtue of his personal experience. 

aving married a Russian princess from 
whom he Was obliged to separate (al- 
though Farinka in the end turns out 
to be almost as much sinned against 
as sinning), it is, of course, natural 
that he should show himself full of gall 
and wormwood. Being a man of the 
world, he understands how to make him- 
self not utterly displeasing, and, merging 
his feelings as a husband in the larger 
current of general misogyny, he con- 
stantly utters those sneers and sarcasms 
against marriage and women which have 
to the vulgar ear the sound of being ob- 
vious. It seems a little singular that 
however badly women think of men the 
have kept their counsel and held their 
tongues, whereas men have always been 
inspired to their keenest wit and choicest 
powers of monition by the faults of 
women. 

Besides Mr. Gervis’s unfortunate expe- 
rience of married life, we have the love- 
affair of his son Claud, and that of his 
daughter Geneviéve. Nina Fleming, who 
may be said to be the heroine, puzzles 
and fascinates us, but does not perform 
the full duty of a heroine, and quite fails 
to charm. She manages her marriage 
very cleverly, but with so much com- 
plexity that one is from first to last left 
wholly in the dark concerning the actual 
state of her heart, or whether she has a 
heart at all. Claud’s experience in Paris 
is interesting, and certainly points a 
clear moral against early and impecu- 
nious marriages. Freddy Croft and 
Genevieve give us our only impression 
to carry away of hopefulness and be- 
lief. In fact, the tone of the book is 
poey ssimistic. One reads it with a 
augh for the pettinesses of character, 
the solemnities of self-importance, with a 
readiness for the time being to believe 
that human nature is a very foolish 
thing, full of morbid meannesses and de- 
vouring egotism. Still, the impression 
does not strike deep: we shall not lose 
our romance and our illysions from read- 
ing “ Matrimony,” for it is not a voice, 
but an echo of other books which have 
looked wider, probed deeper, and come 
nearer to touching the bottom of things. 
But, if not a great book, it is a thor- 
oughly amusing one. 


“Manuela Parédes.” (No Name Series.) 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Waite the merits of ‘“ Matrimony” 
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can be thoroughly appreciated only by 
readers who have passed through sober- 
ing experiences and parted with the il- 
lusions of youth, “ Manuela Parédes” 
may be expected to find admirers amon 
those in whom the fancy is still fres 
and who have no depressing sense of the 
emptiness of human existence. They 
will probably find it a delightful and 
exciting book, but to unfortunates of the 
former class it will seem at once extrava- 
gant and insipid. The story opens on 
the Rigi, and may be said to pivot on the 
Alps, while extending its ramifications 
to ines and Golmar, Paris, New York, 
Colorado, and Mexico. The incidents 
are equally varied, and the characters of 
course are of different nationalities. The 
central figure is a mysterious elderly lady, 
who many years before had deserted her 
husband and child in company with a 
lover and was supposed to have been 
drowned in her flight. She reappears 
to claim a share in her daughter’s af- 
fection and to present her hushand with 
a divorce obtained from the Pope,—the 
late Pio Nono,—which is necessary to 
legalize his second marriage, while she 
renounces the fortune which she had 
left in his hands and which he had 
largely increased by successful gl 
tions. Their meeting was, naturally, an 
impressive scene. “To both it was a 
revelation, mournful and eloquent. Each 
saw that the other had grown out of that 
life, once so marked by alienation, into 
the ideal which would have made their 
natures kin and sympathetic... . In 
that moment each knew, with the knowl- 
edge which depends neither on argument 
nor record, that the course of the other 
had been steady and true to the guiding 
star of their youthful heaven. His 
dreams had been wrought by Ambition’s 
fingers, her pictures all shaded by Love’s 
pencil.” Some exception might be taken 
to this passage and to the general tend- 
ency of the book on the score of morality, 
but it seems to us unnecessary to em- 
aca the point. One would have to go 
ack to the productions of the Minerva 
press to match the stilted twaddle of 
‘Manuela Parédes.”’ 


“A Matter-of-Fact Girl.” By Theo. Gift. 
Leisure Hour Series.) New York: Henry 
olt & Co. 


In “A Matter-of-Fact Girl’? we have 
the old time-honored story of a sweet 
ingenuous maiden captivating a battered 
hero and man of the world, whose better 
instincts have been blighted by a woman’s 
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heartlessness. There are romantic en- 
counters in picturesque nooks, partings 
and meetings, dangers and sufferings of 
that mild sort which youth delights in. 
Engagements are made and broken, but 
so conveniently that out of one and a 
half matches manqués there ensue, b 
way of gathering up the fragments whic 
are left, at least three marriages. ‘A 
Matter-of-Fact Girl’ is, in short, such a 
book as, faute de mieux, a mature reader 
may skim through with a faint degree of 

leasure at a watering-place, although not 
blind to the fact that it is very trivial and 
rather poor. With such kindly tolera- 
tion for English sinners, it is melancholy 
to see that the writer fails to draw the 
mantle of charity over her American cous- 
ins. Here is her sketch of a group of them 
at the hotel which is the scene of much of 
the story: “There isa large party of noisy, 
loud-talking Americans, the women, as 
usual, very much over-dressed and far 
more voluble than the men, and all on 
such equal terms of intimacy that the 
query as to which are brothers and sis- 
ters, or husbands and wives, or merely 
friends, or whether they may not all be- 
long tosome patriarchal family from Utah, 
is a perpetual and rather exciting mystery 
to Berrie. They, on their side, take no 
notice of her, but, regarding themselves 
as in a foreign country, behave very 
much as we English do in Continental 
hotels, either ignoring the natives alto- 
gether or commenting freely on their 
manners, customs, and appearances, and 
comparing them unflatteringly with the 
same things in ‘ Amurrica,’ as they are 
= to designate that portion of the 

orth American continent called the 
United States, or rather the particular 
little State in it from which they happen 
to hail.” All which is painful to our 
feelings, dwarfing as it does our proud 
pretensions to their true insignificant 
stature. 
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